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Irmela Marei Krüger-Fürhoff, Nina Schmidt and Sue Vice 
Introduction: Refracting History, Trauma 
and the Generations through the Prism 
of Dementia 


In public discourse and the day-to-day provision of health care, dementia – often 
used as an umbrella term for different forms of memory loss that may or may not 
meet neuropsychological criteria — is predominantly regarded as an illness afflict- 
ing individuals, and rightly so. Even though diseases of memory such as vascular 
dementia, Lewy body dementia and, above all, Alzheimer's disease, have great 
impact on relatives, caregivers and communities as well as the person living with 
the condition themselves, dementia and the everyday stories that we tell about it 
are not commonly understood as entailing any wider political meaning in a socio- 
historical sense. Issues of care, its affordability and its practice are, of course, im- 
portant questions of social justice and therefore inherently political. However, 
although the ideological implications of certain types of narrative that circulate 
about dementia, and of the language used in both medical and popular accounts, 
have been addressed (e.g. Zeilig 2013; Burke 2015, 2018), dementia is not usually 
considered in relation to questions of national or global history, that of wars, geno- 
cides, colonialism or other atrocities and events, even by scholars of the (medical) 
humanities. In the present volume, we aim to expand upon the notion of a politics 
of dementia by analysing the condition as represented in literature and theory in 
the context of just such political history. The fact that authors, artists and intellec- 
tuals increasingly write dementia into their narratives of central historical episodes 
of violence and trauma is taken to be the result of deliberate choices, with all the 
cultural and social benefits, yet also the liabilities, that this entails. As the essays 
collected in this volume show, the notion of dementia is used in order to represent 
the involuntary and often paradoxical aspects of looking back at troubled or con- 
tested historical eras, in ways which ordinary forgetting or conscious suppression 
would not achieve. 

In Western societies at least, memory loss is not always depicted purely as a 
contingent, ‘neutral’ neurobiological process increasingly present in an ageing 
population; rather, it can also be understood within the context of larger societal 
issues and political debates. Memory theorists and cultural studies scholars have 
raised questions about the fact that our memory culture will undergo a significant 
change once the last eyewitnesses of twentieth-century catastrophes have died: liv- 
ing memory will turn into cultural memory (J. Assmann 1988). The impending loss 
of juridical, historical and moral witnesses (A. Assmann 2007) turns the individual 
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experience of the illness into one with wider repercussions, since it adds what we 
might consider to be an ‘untimely’ memory loss to one already anticipated. Even 
what Marianne Hirsch (1997, 2008) has called postmemory, by means of which the 
next generation receives the imprint of past affronts despite not experiencing them 
directly, is thrown into question by the eyewitnesses' memory loss. 

The increasing number of protagonists with dementia in recent fiction and 
film therefore seems related to millennial anxiety about the end of the “era of 
the witness" (Wieviorka 2006). Across a wide range of cultural productions, 
medical concepts of dementia are conflated with psychological assumptions, his- 
torical speculation and popular understandings of psychoanalytical concepts (suc- 
cessful coping mechanisms, denial, disavowal or the return of the repressed). We 
believe that it is precisely this amalgamation of the neurological and psychological 
or psychoanalytic with historical perspectives that has contributed to dementia 
having become, sometimes to the detriment of people living with this condition, a 
cultural *metaphor for wider social ills" (Zeilig 2013, 258). In the present volume, 
the contributors analyse examples where the detail of such an amalgamation is 
revelatory not only of political trends and events, but of attitudes towards the con- 
dition of dementia itself. The representation of historical events and their political 
interpretation responds to cultural discourses of dementia, and vice versa; each 
shapes the other. If, as the literary scholar Michael Rothberg (2009) argues, mem- 
ory is multidirectional, in the sense that remembrance of events such as the Holo- 
caust can reanimate that of other histories of genocide, war and colonialism, the 
same, we argue, may hold true for dementia and the dynamics of forgetting and 
remembering that it entails. That is, the image of an individual's memory loss may 
cast new light on public political events, either by resembling their features of sup- 
pression, denial and sudden recurrence, or by constituting the content of what is 
forgotten yet intermittently recalled by the individual. In turn, historical occur- 
rences may best be conceived in terms of, or in relation to, patterns of personal 
forgetting. This dynamic is multidirectional in several respects. First, in a more 
general sense of the term, the progression of disease is often erratic rather than 
steady or predictable, so that it may seem to change at different rates over time, 
and a person's memory loss may even seem to stabilise for a while or indeed 
have periods of improvement. Dementia thus does not have a uniform direction 
of ‘decline.’ Second, as dementia tends to occur in old age, it is accompanied by 
reflections and assessment of the life course - by the person confronted with the 
diagnosis themselves or those close to them. Since any individual's life is lived in 
relation to political and historical events, it is here that Rothberg's concept of 
multidirectionality meets the dynamics of remembrance and forgetting entailed 
in dementia and its social repercussions. As cultural representations place the 
two in parallel, narratives of dementia try to shed new light on the ways in which 
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national and international atrocities are constructed, suppressed or selectively 
recalled. 

In Lethe: The Art and Critique of Forgetting, Harald Weinrich (2004, 134) states, 
in the wake of Sigmund Freud's concept of meaningful errors and slips’ and his 
conceiving of the unconscious as “something previously known that has been for- 
gotten but has not thereby disappeared from the world," that "forgetting loses its 
innocence." While Freud and Weinrich address how individuals deal with difficult 
memories, the historian Ulrike Jureit (2019, 144) extends this claim to cultural 
memory, arguing in almost identical terms that, after Auschwitz, "forgetting has 
lost its innocence.”? While echoing Weinrich's psychoanalytically determined 
phrase, Jureit does not insinuate a generalised notion of ‘collective amnesia,’ 
nor does she direct blame at individuals with dementia, but, rather, addresses 
the question of how societies remember the Second World War and the Holo- 
caust adequately, with the viability of practices of ‘forgiving and forgetting’ cast 
into question. Against this backdrop, the present volume analyses how forms of 
individual and cultural forgetting, as envisaged in contemporary literary texts 
and other works of art, tie into cultural concepts of pathological memory loss, 
how globally diverse experiences of violence and trauma are represented as relat- 
ing to dementia (its reality, its spectres, its flashes of unexpected recall), and in 
what ways this affects our understanding of the fraught and entangled histories 
of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 

In line with recent developments in memory studies that shift focus from acts 
of remembrance of, for instance, moments of national pride or mourning to consid- 
ering processes of forgetting and their meaning for the future (Erll 2017, 117), this 
volume examines how different media and genres — novels, auto/biographical es- 
says, documentary as well as fictional films, graphic memoirs and comics - repre- 
sent dementia for critical explorations of memory, trauma and contested truths. In 
ten essays and one piece of graphic art, the contributors analyse the ways the dis- 
eases of dementia are only seemingly individual or ahistorical. Rather, the condi- 
tion of dementia is used in contemporary cultural texts to represent or respond to 
violent historical and political events — such as the Holocaust, the Argentinian dic- 
tatorship of the years 1976-1983 or post/colonial conditions in settings that range 
from Australia and Singapore to Europe and the Americas - all of which are, in 
one way or another, difficult to remember. They therefore fall victim to forms of 
individual or societal suppression and denial. When artists enlist the notion of de- 
mentia in such contexts, this does not function as a means of apportioning blame 


1 As developed in The Psychopathology of Everyday Life (Freud 1962 [1901]). 
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or judgement on the individuals living with that condition for their difficulties with 
memory or cognition but is, rather, a way of approaching and exploring the ‘multi- 
directional’ paths that forgetting can take, ranging from the organic or age related 
to politically willed or socially endorsed forms. By joining approaches from literary 
studies with insights from memory studies, trauma studies, the critical medical hu- 
manities, media, film and comics studies, anthropology and disability studies, the 
following essays seek to examine the politics of dementia. 


1 Dementia and meaning making 


Although links between dementia and questions of political and moral responsibil- 
ity may be particularly prevalent in the context of the Second World War and the 
Holocaust, they also appear in cultural negotiations of other traumatic experiences 
disrupting the social fabric, such as racial discrimination, sexual violence, forced 
migration and natural or nuclear disaster (Tan 2001; Chariandy 2007; Ozeki 2013). 
Francesca Melandri's novel Sangue giusto (The rightful blood; 2017) interrelates de- 
mentia with Italy's colonial history (especially in relation to Libya and Ethiopia), 
its fascist past, the corruption of the Berlusconi years and present-day migration 
from the African continent to Europe. Against the backdrop of these examples, the 
*dementia turn' in recent literature, film and comics may best be understood - to 
quote Kirstin Gwyer's contribution to this volume - as "an illustrative paradigm 
for a far broader cultural sense in which neoliberal global-capitalist societies expe- 
rience themselves as existing in a twilight zone of (post-genocidal, post-conflict, 
postcolonial, post-nuclear, post-terrorist) post-traumatic aftermath" (p. 18). Ex- 
amining the growing prevalence of dementia as a narrative trope in twenty-first- 
century fiction, Gwyer explores the specific twist that memory loss adds to the 
discourse of postmemory by giving the first generation licence to forget and the 
later born licence to fill in, but also to preserve, their blanks. 

Against the backdrop of portrayals such as these, Pieter Vermeulen takes a 
different stance in criticising cultural attempts to convert figures of suffering and 
exclusion — including, more recently, portrayals of individuals with dementia - 
into embodiments of moral and historical truths. Vermeulen interrogates the ways 
in which literary texts by Will Self, Emma Healey and Johan Harstad negotiate the 
temptation to accord dementia a certain epistemological or moral privilege. Chal- 
lenging scholarly discussions of dementia that rely on Giorgio Agamben (1998, 
2000), Vermeulen argues that dementia should not be (mis)used to lose our- 
selves in critical abstraction at the expense of socioeconomic issues, and that 
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representations of dementia can also help foreground issues around care, in- 
equality and the decline of the welfare state. 

To many, dementia’s most prevalent feature is memory loss. However, in 
the case of elderly protagonists in narratives about traumatic injustice and vio- 
lence, the altered workings of the brain due to old age, disease or both may also 
reveal events that were previously ‘forgotten’ because suppressed or seemingly 
overcome - as indeed psychologists have found (Shmotkin et al. 2011; Quin- 
deau 2019). In other words, dementia may paradoxically enable remembering, 
with the potential to complicate a person’s previously ‘clear’ perpetrator or vic- 
tim status, as notions of chronological time dissolve for the ill person and the 
potential safe distance from past atrocities melts away. There is a tendency for 
fictional stories of dementia narrating a breakdown of short-term in favour of 
long-term memories to draw on the detective story (Burke 2018; Falcus and 
Sako 2019, 114-143) as well as crime fiction more generally or to offer otherwise 
unusual combinations of plot elements and genre citations. This is the case in, 
to name but a few, Elie Wiesel’s novel The Forgotten (1992), Martin Suter’s Small 
World (1997), Nicole Krauss’s Great House (2010) and Young-ha Kim’s short 
story “Diary of a Murderer” (2020). In examples such as these, dementia reveals 
rather than further conceals uncomfortable truths - as several of the contribu- 
tions to this book also argue. In her review of medical dementia scholarship and 
literary dementia narratives from the 1980s to the 2010s, Martina Zimmermann 
discusses how bestselling fiction by J. Bernlef, Debra Dean, Alice LaPlante and 
Emma Healey represents dementia in terms of that historical moment’s scientific 
knowledge about the condition. She interrogates how these novels employ ele- 
ments from detective fiction in their exploration of memory, post-war trauma and 
historical amnesia, and how, by giving agency to protagonists with dementia, 
they promote empathy and person-centred care. Zimmermann’s argument, there- 
fore, returns the focus of analysis to the individual living with memory loss. 


2 Dementia’s paradoxical relation to buried 
truths: Detective plots and conceptual fallacies 


In perpetrator or former colonising societies, dictatorships and tyrannies around 
the globe, dementia-induced memory loss can be represented or interpreted as a 
wilful refusal to remember, and so individuals of certain generations might be 
understood as strategically using their status as ill people or succumbing to their 
disease at a particular moment to avoid confrontations with disturbing aspects of 
their past. These can be memories that torment the victims of violence or those 
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that haunt the perpetrators. Equally, the image of a neurobiological forgetting, 
characterised by recall of early life at the expense of recent experience, might sug- 
gest the inevitability of confronting a problematic or repudiated past. Just as child- 
hood memories might be accessible to the person living with dementia whose 
memory is otherwise unreliable, so recall of past atrocity might resurface despite a 
lifetime spent trying to forget or suppress those very events. Fictional texts — espe- 
cially in the genre of metamemory (Neumann 2008), which combines individual 
memories with critical reflections on the functioning of memory - are one way to 
inspire debates on these political aspects of dementia and the questions implied by 
it, about who bears what kind of moral responsibility for remembering the past. 

The nature of such metamemorial reflexivity is evident in fictional texts 
that display a kind of multidirectional memory. For instance, in his novel Ойпе- 
hin (Anyway), set in 1990s Vienna, the Austrian author and son of Holocaust 
survivors Doron Rabinovici (2004, 25) introduces the character of the former Un- 
tersturmführer (second lieutenant of the SS) Herbert Kerber who - after becom- 
ing stuck, mentally, in the year 1945 - is diagnosed with Korsakoff s syndrome, 
a memory disorder caused by severe thiamine (vitamin B1) deficiency, often a 
result of alcoholism. While the novel's main protagonist, the neurologist Stefan 
Sandtner, believes that the disintegration of Kerber's short-term memory brings 
to the fore long-term memories that he had kept secret, Kerber's son suspects 
that the ex-SS officer is feigning both his dementia and his being stuck in the 
era of the war's last days to avoid interrogation at a possible war crimes trial. 
Ohnehin's exploration of the medical condition of dementia in relation to Aus- 
tria's Nazi past and reluctant post-war engagement with it can be understood as 
literary commentary on the Waldheim affair of the years 1986-1988, triggered 
by the events surrounding the presidential election campaign of Kurt Wald- 
heim, former secretary-general of the United Nations, *during the course of which 
it emerged that [he] had lied about the extent of his involvement in the Nazi war 
machine, which did not stop him becoming president" (Krylova 2017, 3). In a pun 
on Alzheimer's, Waldheim's 'condition' of not being able to remember his Nazi 
past was satirically called *Waldheimer's disease’ by Austrian contemporaries who 
were left dissatisfied with the politician's justifications of his past and who ob- 
jected to the antisemitism inherent in his defence. 

While Rabinovici's novel never reveals the truth about Kerber's dementia, 
instead withholding a definitive answer on the precise nature of and reason for 
the old man's faltering memory (see Garloff forthcoming), one might assume 
real-life historical examples to be less ambiguous. This is not so in a famous 
case in Germany from the first decade of the twenty-first century: Walter Jens, a 
rhetorics professor and influential post-war public intellectual, developed de- 
mentia around the same time the media uncovered the fact that he had applied 
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for membership of the Nazi Party and published an antisemitic essay while still 
a university student. Nina Schmidt discusses whether his son Tilman Jens's 
2009 memoir Demenz: Abschied von meinem Vater (Dementia: A farewell to my 
father) suggests that pathological memory loss is imbued with an aspect of ‘free 
will.’ Schmidt asks to what extent this idea can be understood as a moral re- 
proach on Tilman Jens's part or as a (perhaps desperate) attempt by the son to 
trade contingency for individual choice and responsibility, even - or especially - 
in the face of his father's dementia. Schmidt argues that the generational conflict 
played out so publicly in the case of the Jens family speaks beyond this one ex- 
ample, revealing the different meanings dementia can assume in a post-war and 
post-unification German context. 

Kristina Lucenko analyses Susan Faludi's 2016 memoir In the Darkroom on 
the feminist author's fraught relationship with her father, Stefánie (formerly Ste- 
ven, and before that Istvàn). Lucenko explores the complexities of remembering, 
forgetting, inventing, faking, validating and confessing within the dynamics of 
the child-parent relationship and against the backdrop of transgender and trans- 
sexual politics, the history of the Holocaust and Jewish history in Hungary. She 
argues that throughout her auto/biographical account, Faludi foregrounds the po- 
litical and ethical dimensions of listening and speaking across divides, especially 
when Stefánie's dementia triggers disquieting hallucinations rooted in traumatic 
personal memories and first-hand experience of what is today part of collective 
memory. 


3 Dementia as catalyst and plot device: Urgency 
and contestation 


Cultural representations of Holocaust survivors have established a template for 
other representations of the dynamics of forgetting and remembering, to the ex- 
tent that Wulf Kansteiner (2017, 305) describes Holocaust memory and memory 
studies as "intertwined." This takes the form in the cases under discussion here 
of making the symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) overlap with 
the ways in which dementia is imagined to uncover ‘intact’ painful memories of 
violent experiences. However, it is not clear that there is a causal connection 
between early trauma and later memory loss: even at a clinical level, research- 
ers are divided about whether traumatic events predispose individuals to de- 
mentia in later life or protect them from it: Sperling et al. (2011) argue that 
trauma is likely to entail dementia, while Ravona-Springer et al. (2011, 709) can- 
not find evidence to support this link. What is more, the latter speculate that 
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“individuals who survived concentration camps and then lived into old age 
may carry survival advantages that are associated with protection from dementia 
and mortality," so that their survival of the earlier atrocity is a sign of resilience. 
In novels like Harriet Scott Chessman's Someone Not Really Her Mother (2004), 
Kristin Harmel's The Sweetness of Forgetting (2012) and Jillian Cantor's The Lost 
Letter (2017), fictional Holocaust survivors with dementia seem to serve as a sym- 
bol designed to convey the idea of a transition from living to historical memory, 
rather than represent a medical reality. In each of these three novels, a younger 
female relative's discovery of the survivor's suppressed or forgotten history is at 
the heart of the plot. The focus is therefore not necessarily centrally on the survi- 
vor, who is not yet dead yet cannot remember and is relegated to the narrative's 
background, but on the next generation, embodied by a child, grandchild or 
younger carer who seeks to come to terms with their own identity in light of a 
‘new’ past unveiled by the dementia of someone they are close to. Against this 
backdrop, several of the contributions to the present volume ask how and to what 
end dementia is used as a plot device or as a catalyst for new versions of the bil- 
dungsroman, and how, when used in this way, such fictional or auto/biographical 
narratives conceptualise the interrelations between 'real,' repressed and re/imag- 
ined memories. 

Sue Vice explores the recent appearance of dramatic and fictional texts 
about former Kindertransport refugees who are portrayed as suffering from de- 
mentia, asking why the historical rescue operation should be associated with 
memory loss and how such narratives relate to British and North American na- 
tional memory and identity. Vice argues that plays by Wendy Graf and Rose 
Lewenstein as well as fiction by Linda Newbery respond to anxieties about the 
contemporary threshold moment, as living Holocaust memory turns into his- 
tory, ambivalently representing the refugees' return to a painful past even in 
the context of their adopted homes. 

Irmela Marei Krüger-Fürhoff analyses how, in a short story by Irene Dische 
and an animated webcomic by Stuart Campbell, Alzheimer's disease brings knowl- 
edge to the fore that had hitherto been prey to disavowal or repression, in ways 
that benefit from and are even symbolised by the innovative use of narrative and 
visual techniques. Drawing on Freud's concept of screen memories, Krüger-Fürhoff 
argues that both works turn dementia into an unexpected as well as unpredictable 
accomplice in the process of unveiling the past and offer their readers insights that 
exceed the protagonists’ grasp. In these fictional narratives, memory loss enables 
belated disclosures and re-evaluations of the past, leading to a new kind of 
knowledge. 
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4 Dementia and genocide: An artist's approach 


While this volume consists mainly of academic analyses, it also includes an ar- 
tistic contribution by the writer, visual artist and anthropologist Dana Walrath. 
Building on the graphic memoir Aliceheimer's: Alzheimer's through the Looking- 
Glass (2016), on caring for her late mother; the poetic fiction of Like Water on 
Stone (2014), set during the Armenian genocide; and the art installation View 
from the High Ground (2016), which draws viewers' attention to the process of 
dehumanisation that is the precondition of genocide, the graphic narrative pre- 
sented here reflects on connections Walrath sees between intergenerational 
trauma, her mother's individual experience of dementia and the sociohistori- 
cal phenomenon of collective amnesia. At the same time, Walrath's contribution 
celebrates the power of visual-verbal storytelling to bring buried or denied ele- 
ments of the past to the fore and to connect the need for reconciliation on an in- 
terpersonal level (here: the reconciliation of an artistic daughter with her late 
mother) with political imperatives of acknowledging the past and learning from it 
for the future. The comic demonstrates once more the fact that we may “have left 
the 20th century but we have not yet left it behind,”? as Aleida Assmann (2012, 
37) aptly puts it. 


5 Dementia as ethical challenge: Vulnerable 
subjects, (post)colonial concepts and political 
imperatives 


Individuals who develop dementia after having survived forced migration may re- 
turn to their childhood language and re-experience memories of their earlier life 
and deracination. This can challenge their successful integration into the country 
of destination - or, indeed, that country's narrative of multiculturalism and equal 
prospects for all. Such is the case in J. Bernlef's 1984 novel Out of Mind (or Hersen- 
schimmen in Dutch), which presents an elderly man's Alzheimer's-related misinter- 
pretation of events in the present day as recurrences of disturbing experiences 
with US immigration after the Second World War (Krüger-Fürhoff 2015). In a simi- 
lar vein, David Chariandy's 2007 Soucouyant: A Novel of Forgetting deals with the 
aftereffects of Caribbean migration to Canada via the portrayal of an immigrant 
mother's dementia, sounding out “the in-between space of (un-)belonging, 


3 Orig.: *wir dieses Jahrhundert zwar verlassen, aber noch nicht hinter uns gelassen haben." 
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‘between countries and belonging to neither,’ [. . .] where one is under pres- 
sure to recall roots and cultural fragments and to forget them at the same 
time" (Minto 2010, 887). 

A novel which seems to follow in the footsteps of Bernlefs and Chariandy's 
work is Fiona McFarlane's The Night Guest (2010). In her reading, Emily Thew 
draws on Sara Ahmed's concept of strange encounters to explore the affective re- 
lationship between dementia, hospitality and acts of meaning making in a post- 
colonial context. McFarlane uses free indirect discourse to convey the viewpoint 
of Ruth, a widow living in Australia brought up as the daughter of missionaries 
in Fiji, whose present confusion and memory lapses hint at dementia. Ruth ima- 
gines that she is visited by a tiger, while she is in actuality visited by Frida, a 
mysterious carer, meaning that either could be the novel's eponymous ‘night 
guest.' Thew reads Ruth's reactions to both tiger and carer as her memory falters 
as a mixture of violent projections and the return of the colonial repressed. 

MaoHui Deng's analysis of Royston Tan's feature film 3688 (2015) shows 
that the representation of dementia can serve to negotiate contested political 
issues in former colonial settings through popular culture. Deng argues that the 
memory loss and language confusion of an elderly character known as Uncle 
Radio shines a light on the past linguistic diversity eradicated by the Singapor- 
ean government's 1979 Speak Mandarin Campaign, launched with the aim of 
forging a new sense of postcolonial national identity from the top down. In 
Deng's reading, 3688 offers the possibility of remembering and re-presenting 
the nation's multilingual past by way of a character with memory loss. At the 
same time, Deng weaves a valuable critique of Western-centric understandings 
of time into his analysis, with repercussions for how we view the person living 
with dementia. 

Psychology, narratology and public discourse seem to agree that as human 
beings we are what we remember - an understanding that, at its worst, leads to 
ableist or even disablist thinking; at the same time, we are also steered in our 
actions by what we have forgotten, and by that which intrudes into our memory 
or consciousness anew, once we forget that we have forgotten. Addressing the 
collective level, Aleida Assmann (2012, 35) writes in relation to historical injusti- 
ces and, more specifically, acts of genocide: “Forgetting protects the perpetra- 
tors and weakens the victims, which is why acts of remembrance in the form of 
testimony have become an ethical duty and a form of belated resistance."^ This 


4 Orig.: "Vergessen schützt die Táter und schwácht die Opfer, weshalb inzwischen das Erin- 
nern in Gestalt des Zeugnisses zu einer ethischen Pflicht und einer Form des nachträglichen 
Widerstands geworden ist." Apart from the concrete historical context which gave rise to it, 
this development seems to be a logical consequence also of the age-old tradition of regarding 
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is consensus in the West, at least - if not universally across the globe today. In 
individual cases, however (and notwithstanding questions of juridical responsi- 
bility), forgetting may also have liberating and healing qualities for those who 
have been subject to violence in the past (Shmotkin et al. 2011; Erll 2019, 55). 
This is suggested by Deng's and Raquel Medina's critical readings of fictional 
and documentary films in the context, respectively, of colonial legacies in Sin- 
gapore and the Argentinian dictatorship's human rights violations. 

Raquel Medina analyses the 2015 Mexican documentary Tiempo suspendido / 
Time Suspended by Natalia Bruschtein, which deals with the historical memory 
and legacy of the military dictatorship in Argentina (1976-1983). The film focuses 
on Laura Bonaparte, one of the co-founders of the protest movement Madres de 
la Plaza de Mayo that campaigned for relatives who were ‘disappeared’ during 
the military dictatorship of Jorge Rafael Videla and his successors. Now an elderly 
woman - the filmmaker's grandmother - living with Alzheimer's disease, she is 
repeatedly confronted with the now-forgotten loss of several close family mem- 
bers during the shooting of the film. Medina asks whether this forced and forceful 
way of reminding and remembering should be read as a form of violence in itself, 
exerted on Laura by her granddaughter. By investigating the film's aesthetics and 
the interaction between the protagonists, Medina critically explores the ethical 
boundaries of representation for the sake of preserving the past at the crossroads 
of individual and collective remembrance and forgetting. 

This volume arises from a conference we held at the Freie Universität Berlin 
in October 2018 which sparked engaging debates among its international participants 
from diverse disciplinary and cultural backgrounds. We are grateful to numerous insti- 
tutions and individuals for their generous support of the academic event and help 
with this publication: the Einstein Foundation Berlin; the Schlegel Graduate School 
of Literary Studies at Freie Universität Berlin; the Freie Universität Berlin for a gen- 
erous open access publication grant; the editors of the *Media and Cultural Mem- 
ory” series and the anonymous peer reviewers; Myrto Aspioti and everyone at 
De Gruyter; our copy editor Carrie Watterson; our indexer Dave Prout; and former 
PathoGraphics colleagues Susan Merrill Squier, stef lenk, Alexandra Hummel and 
Ulrike Schulz. Berlin-based artist D. M. Nagu granted us permission to use a collage 
from his 2017 series National Portrait Gallery: The Destructive Character for the 
cover of this volume. While the series title alludes to a London museum and a con- 
cept by Walter Benjamin, the collages combine photographs of war-bombed cities 


the act of remembering as something positive and forgetting as essentially negative (Brock- 
meier 2002, 16). Brockmeier traces it back to antiquity and examines the reasons for and 
effects of these connotations up to the present day. 
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with portraits of ‘racial types’ which circulated in Nazi Germany, thus overlaying 
historical devastation with individual experience; at the same time, the obliter- 
ated faces may hint at psychic dynamics such as forgetting and disavowal. Last 
but certainly not least, we wish to thank all of our workshop participants and 
contributors to this volume. Their sustained interest in the ways dementia - as a 
specific set of illnesses, a concept and a cultural metaphor - is employed to pro- 
duce meaning on individual and communal as well as political levels drove our 
work on this book. As it refracts history, trauma and the generations through the 
prism of dementia, The Politics of Dementia seeks to stimulate new debates on 
memory culture, adhering at the same time to issues of patient care and the lived 
reality of people with dementia. 
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Dementia and Meaning Making 


Kirstin Gwyer 

In the Shadow of No Memories? 

The Role of Dementia in Contemporary 
Aftermath Writing 


The mechanisms of our metaphorical conceptualisation of dementia have been 
the subject of extensive scrutiny in recent research at the intersection of neuro- 
science, sociology and pathography studies. Foregrounding the *range of emotion- 
ally charged metaphors about dementia” that “pervades the popular imagination" 
(Zeilig 2014a, 258) in contemporary Western societies — from the media and politi- 
cal discourse to film and literature but also medico-scientific terminology - current 
work in this area has been aimed at sensitising us to the assumptions informing 
the cultural narratives we tell ourselves about this complex of disorders that re- 
mains empirically and medically beyond our full grasp.' Particularly in the contact 
zone between dementia studies and gerontology, significant advances have been 
made in exploring how the interrelation between social construction and biomedi- 
cal condition has coloured not only cultural images but also the clinical picture of 
dementia. In highlighting *the problematic consequences of popular discursive 
practices that associate dementia with disaster" (Zeilig 2014b, 88) and frame it “as 
a dread disease and major public health crisis" (Ballenger 2017, 716) in a society 
on the brink of being overwhelmed by the “apocalyptic demography" (Robertson 
1990) of its growing older dependent population, these investigations are contrib- 
uting in essential ways to an emerging trend in the theory of dementia care away 
from an emphasis on cognitive and mental deterioration and towards a more em- 
bodied approach to notions of subjectivity and personhood.” 

And yet, running counter to this push for an embodied, decatastrophising 
approach, an apocalyptically heightened figurative use of dementia in popular cul- 
ture not only persists but is apparently proliferating to the point where, two deca- 
des into the twenty-first century, dementia seems to have come to represent “the 
locus of and repository for all society's fears" (Zeilig 2014b, 89). Accordingly, while 
investigations to date have concentrated primarily on the metaphors through 
which we evoke dementia, a secondary research focus on our invocation of de- 
mentia as metaphor is taking shape. The scope of the enquiry is expanding to take 


1 See also e.g. Ballenger 2006; Leibing and Cohen 2006; Basting 2009; Behuniak 2011; Swin- 
nen and Schweda 2015; Hartung 2016, Ch. 4; Zimmermann 2017a; Falcus and Sako 2019. 
2 See e.g. Higgs and Gilleard 2017. 
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in the growing body of cultural productions where the “only seemingly individual 
or ahistorical" diseases of dementia, as Krüger-Fürhoff, Schmidt and Vice put it in 
the introduction (3) to the present volume, are enlisted “to represent or respond to 
violent historical and political events" and figure dynamics of remembering and 
forgetting at a collective, societal level. 

The focal point of this essay will be the intersection where dementia as a 
lived reality connects with, and risks being displaced by, dementia as a way of 
making sense of the world. Through an exploration of the shared fund of im- 
agery used to paint both dementia as an apocalypse and apocalyptic scenarios 
through dementia, I shall suggest that the metaphorical relationship between 
the two should in fact be thought of as one of analogical participation rather 
than simple correlation: though dementia undoubtedly represents a “locus” 
and "repository" of societal fears (Zeilig 2014b, 89), they are fears that feed on, 
and feed into, a greater and more complex set of cultural anxieties. The images 
we use to think about dementia, often in the synecdochal figure of Alzheimer's 
disease, point to *the biomedical aspects of the condition that are most dreaded 
by society" (Zimmermann 2017b, 74), chief among them "the patient's depen- 
dence, inertia, and loss of self" (90). However, our use of dementia as an image 
suggests that the constellation of memory erosion leading to a loss of self and 
sense of inertia also resonates with us in more general and abstract terms, 
through what it captures about our perception of our own present reality. Draw- 
ing on examples from current popular and scientific practice, as well as from 
two representatives of recent post-trauma fiction, where dementia is commonly 
invoked as a theme and trope, I will propose that the *dementia turn' we observe 
in contemporary literature, film and comics may be understood as an illustrative 
paradigm for a far broader cultural sense in which neoliberal global-capitalist 
societies experience themselves as existing in a twilight zone of (post-genocidal, 
post-conflict, postcolonial, post-nuclear, post-terrorism) post-traumatic after- 
math, wracked with *mnemonic convulsions" but “terminally ill with amnesia" 
(Huyssen 1995, 7, 1). In this twilight zone, the amnesiac state diagnosed by Huys- 
sen at the end of the twentieth century is increasingly acutely experienced as a 
degenerative condition at once irremediable and inexorable, without hope for ei- 
ther retrospective or prospective recuperation. 


1 Figuring dementia 


Studies investigating the metaphorical evocation of dementia have noted a 
prevalence of doomsday imagery centred on natural disasters, disease or other 
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cataclysms of biblical proportions across both popular and scientific discourses.? 
Dementia is the “quiet epidemic" (Wilson 2014), the “21st century plague" (Smyth 
2013) or “leprosy of the early 2000s” (Behuniak 2011, 84), a “rising tide" and “silent 
tsunami" (qtd. in Zeilig 2014a, 260). Sometimes, the scourge is by flame rather than 
flood: “a story of hell,” of being ravaged by a “forest fire," by “the holocaust of my 
brain" (qtd. in Zimmermann 2017b, 83, 85, 82). Dementia is conceptualised as “а 
lethal threat at both the individual and social levels" (Behuniak 2011, 85), and its 
carriers — “zombies,” the “living dead,” the “grey hordes” (77, 79), members of the 
“apocalyptic demography" (Robertson 1990) - are coming for us. In response to 
the perception of dementia as a silent but devastating threat, the other semantic 
field to have been identified as dominating popular rhetoric in the West is the lan- 
guage of “military and war-like metaphors" (Zeilig 2014b, 85). In this rhetoric, de- 
mentia is a “killer” (Zeilig 2014b, 84), requiring an “all-out fight-back" (qtd. in 
Zeilig 2014a, 261), or even - suffused with the righteous conviction of waging a 
holy war - a “millennium demon" calling for a “crusade” (qtd. in Zeilig 2014a, 
260). 

However, although it is not unusual for calls for the eradication of a perni- 
cious disease to be couched in the language of warfare - as with HIV/AIDS or 
cancer - the twist where dementia is concerned is that the militaristic language 
it elicits tends to be more closely related to the experience of being under siege, 
taken hostage or hijacked in ways that seem informed not by war in general but 
by underlying cultural anxieties about specifically terrorist warfare. The image 
of the “time bomb" recurs frequently, gesturing towards "politically motivated 
terrorism" (Zeilig 2014a, 261). Susan Schneider Williams (2016), whose late hus- 
band, actor Robin Williams, had Lewy body dementia, refers to “the terrorist 
inside my husband's brain," sending "a firestorm of symptoms our way" (1308) 
and leaving him "trapped in the twisted architecture of his neurons" from which 
she “could not pull him out" (1309). Even the image of the “crusades” to fight the 
*millennium demon" has acquired a secondary metaphorical frame following the 
repeated contentious invocation of crusader history after 9/11, in the context of 
George W. Bush's global “war on terror.”* 

The convergence of apocalyptic zombification and terrorism that emerges 
from these images is troubling yet telling. As an attempt to evoke the lived real- 
ity of a condition, the yoking together of the figure of dementia as a terrorist 
who takes control of a hostage's brain to leave them “like a 747 airplane coming 
in with no landing gear" (Schneider Williams 2016, 1309) and of the ghoulish 


3 See e.g. Innes 2009; Zeilig 2014a; also Martina Zimmermann's contribution to this volume. 
4 See e.g. Johnsrud 2017. 
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visions of walking death, of a "living body without a mind" (Gerritsen et al. 
2018, 599) is profoundly problematic. As Susan Behuniak has shown with spe- 
cific reference to the Alzheimer's variant of dementia, “the social construction 
of those with AD as zombies generates not only the negative stereotypes and 
stigma associated with people constructed as 'other,' but also the emotional re- 
sponses of disgust and utter terror" (2011, 72). However, as in earlier incarna- 
tions of the runaway zombie metaphor as an evolving receptacle for Western 
fears for going on a century, the metaphor of the undead reveals far more about 
the cultural context in which it is figuratively deployed than about the object to 
which it is temporarily attached. 

Since the figure's initial appropriation from Vodou culture and its application 
to the bare life of slave labourers in US-occupied Haiti in the 1920s, zombies in the 
Western imagination have been associated with everything from the Second World 
War, National Socialism, concentration camp inmates, the threat of communism 
and nuclear destruction, race relations, the Vietnam War, capitalist brainwashing 
and mindless consumerism, pandemics including AIDS and Ebola, and the viral 
spread of information in the mass media to, more recently, globalisation and mass 
migration, postcolonial or urban-proletarian rage, and terrorism.” The indetermi- 
nacy of the image becomes apparent from even this incomplete list. Indeed, inde- 
terminacy might be considered the defining feature of the modern-day zombie, for 
the one thing that all its recent manifestations have in common is how difficult 
they make it to locate the perceived threat they are meant to embody. Before they 
are infected, and sometimes even afterwards, contemporary zombies look just like 
the next person, and anybody could be one. This is also where the metaphor's con- 
nection to acts of domestic or clandestine terrorism is clearly in evidence: "Like the 
‘sleeper-cell’ terrorist, the zombie can potentially be anyone" (Muntean and Payne 
2009, 247). In consequence, *as with the friendly suburban foreign students-cum- 
terrorists of 9/11,” the “inside/outside or us/them differentiation breaks down" 
(Schmeink 2016, 221), and "fear and terror emerge from the possibility of becoming 
a victim at any time" (210). 

A similar sense of the self/other separation not holding also informs con- 
temporary views of dementia. Societally but even medically, it is conceived as a 
set of conditions that could not only affect anyone at any time, but which 'con- 
taminate' those ‘exposed’ to them long before they develop any active form of the 
syndrome themselves. At a societal level, this arises in part from our tendency to 


5 See Luckhurst 2016 for a comprehensive cultural history of the figure of the zombie. On spe- 
cifically the figure of the zombie terrorist, see, e.g. Edwards 2015. 
6 See Stratton 2011 for a further striking example of indeterminacy in the figure of the zombie 
for displaced persons perceived as a threat to the neoliberal state. 
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conflate dementia with ageing and to think of it as a looming horizon worse than 
death. It also manifests itself in the perception that "the time and lives of care- 
givers and family members are consumed by the disease" alongside those of the 
primary sufferers (Behuniak 2011, 82). Both conflations derive their sense of dread 
from the unacknowledged understanding that zombies are not just among us but 
are us, or that we are them." 

More recently, the phenomenon of “collateral contamination" has also be- 
come a focus of scientific research investigating the “senescent-cell bystander ef- 
fect" in dementia-related conditions and conceptualizing this as a zombie attack: 
*The emergence of senescent neurons means the AD brain contains zombie-like 
cells that kill healthy bystander neurons. We do not know what creates the zom- 
bies, but to fully treat AD they must be destroyed. This presents a paradox: to cure 
a neurodegenerative disease, we have to kill more neurons" (Chow et al. 2016, 
658). Presented under the subtitle “Тһе Continuing Saga of the Zombie Apoca- 
lypse" and condensing imagery of a zombie contagion with the arbitrariness of a 
terrorist strike taking out innocent ‘healthy’ bystanders and prompting murderous 
retaliatory violence, this makes for uncomfortable reading, even though - or pre- 
cisely because - the article's reference to “zombie cells” is fully in keeping with 
scientific practice. 

Though the process of ‘senescence-inducing senescence’ is not exclusive to 
dementia-related neurodegeneration, its association here with zombified mind- 
lessness and its illustration as a form of infiltration by something that is already 
there, like sleeper cells in our brains, connects with and risks fuelling the popu- 
lar reading of dementia as a disease that can, and given enough time will, hap- 
pen to anyone and to which any of us, unwittingly, may already be a ‘host.’ As 
Chow et al. (2016) suggest, in their subtitle's reference to a continuing saga 
(though their suggestion of a ‘full treatment’ partially obscures this), the zombie 
apocalypse is already underway in this scenario, and, while the end of the 
world has been delayed, its ultimate arrival remains always on the horizon. In 
the absence of an identifiable cause for the zombies' emergence, the destruction 
of subsequent neurons under zombie attack remains for now a (hypothesised) 
postponement of the inevitable rather than a “сиге” - or at least a cure that 
would be distinguishable from annihilation. It offers neither resolution nor pre- 
vention, just deferral. 

Viewed narrowly in terms of the fears it communicates about human neuro- 
health in an ageing society, this sense of living in deferment reads as a sort of 


7 See also Behuniak 2011, 79, on this point. 
8 See also, e.g., the more recent, more neutrally worded, Bussian et al. 2018. 
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generalised, prognostic equivalent of what Arthur Frank has termed the “remis- 
sion society" (2003 [1995], 8). Rather than life in limbo between disease and cure, 
where survivors become the walking wounded, it seems to denote existence in an 
aftermath of (self-)diagnosis but before full-blown (and fatal) morbidity, turning 
us all into the walking dead. However, as the second part of this essay will pro- 
pose, the convergence of dementia and zombifying cataclysm suggests that our 
sense of living in apocalyptic latency extends well beyond the concrete context of 
dementia as a neurological syndrome. A closer look at Schneider Williams's de- 
mentia-as-terrorist pathography at the intersection of scientific and popular dis- 
course and of medical report and literary rendition, where figurative evocation of 
dementia meets the invocation of dementia as a figure, will serve to illustrate this, 
before I move on to examine the reverse aspect of the material discussed so far: 
the use of dementia as a metaphor for living in a latent apocalypse. 


2 Dementia as figure 


Schneider Williams's use of the figure of a terrorist plane hijacking articulates a 
cataclysmic personal event that defies comprehension through the figure of an- 
other, the culturally specific but broadly accessible reference point of 9/11. It is 
a shorthand for devastation and an attempt to mentalise the unimaginable. At 
the same time, it is also a way of acknowledging changes in her late husband's 
behaviour without holding him, the hijacking victim, responsible. Through no 
fault of his own, Williams, once her *safe harbor" (Schneider Williams 2016, 
1308), is now exuding threat: his is the brain left in ruins, the “twisted architec- 
ture" (1309) in which he becomes trapped after the "firestorm of symptoms" 
(1308) hits, but he is also the plane being steered towards impact. In this re- 
spect, the terrorist imagery also captures the breakdown of the inside/outside 
and self/other distinction that is believed to characterise the disease: dementia 
terrorises because what feels like a hostile external invader turns out to be a 
clandestine fifth column already at home in the host, and it torments not just the 
primarily afflicted but also those who care for them. Inasmuch as the “firestorm 
of symptoms" hits both spouses, it also represents a "traumatic experience" for 
Schneider Williams herself, as she is vicariously exposed to “persecution” (1308) 
by the disease's pathology and feels as if she is *drowning" in Williams's symp- 
toms “along with him" (1310). In the wake of the “firestorm,” she is left “power- 
less and frozen," “іп the darkness of not knowing" (1309) and with an enduring 
sense of living in suspended time, as she is compelled to go over and over the 
same old ground: “After Robin left, time has never functioned the same for me. 
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My search for meaning has replicated like an inescapable spring" (1310). Her ex- 
perience of the aftermath of her husband's illness and death bears the hallmarks 
of PTSD, including a sense of stasis and meaninglessness, dissociation and com- 
pulsive repetition. However, the language used to evoke this echoes descriptions 
of Williams's dementia, of his being "stuck in a frozen stance" (1309) where he 
feels “blank” and “lost in confusion” and experiences persistent “looping” (1310). 
In this overlap of symptomatic terminology, dementia itself seems to have ac- 
quired figurative properties: dementia is a “firestorm” (1308) or a 747 “coming іп 
with no landing gear" (1309), but the apocalypse's aftermath feels like dementia. 

A broader examination of recent literature responding to culturally unin- 
tegrated cataclysms including 9/11 but also the Holocaust and other acts of 
catastrophic historical violence suggests that the correlation we encounter in 
Schneider Williams's writing between dementia and trauma is not unique. In fact, 
the use of dementia as a post-apocalyptic metaphor to denote both an individual 
and a sociocultural condition is becoming increasingly prevalent in contemporary 
post-trauma writing of the twenty-first century. But what exactly is the condition 
being represented? The answer seems to reside in how the pathology of dementia 
is perceived as intersecting with the symptomatology of trauma. 

Trauma is characterised by a breakdown of memory, by cognitive and linguis- 
tic impairment, unimaginable from the outside and unthinkable from within: it 
derives from an unrecorded point of origin, an apocalypse that has already hap- 
pened by the time it manifests itself, and so a missed revelation, a moment experi- 
enced and describable through the symptoms it leaves behind but never in itself. 
By analogy, in the case of dementia, once the condition becomes symptomatic, 
the apocalypse in a sense has already occurred and is manifesting itself through 
the erosion of memory, reasoning and language. 

Unlike the effects of dementia, certainly for now, those of trauma are some- 
times reversible. If a traumatised individual can be helped to retrace their steps, 
return to the point of apocalyptic origin and restore it to the order of memory 
and narrative, they may be able to resume the thread of their life story and 
move on. However, if the traumatic event is of a scale where it is perceived soci- 
ety-wide to have damaged not just individuals and institutions but, as in Jean- 
Francois Lyotard's seismic analogy for Auschwitz, *also the instruments used 
to measure earthquakes" - so our very capacity to record and relate what has 
happened - such recuperation may not be possible, and the trauma may cause 
an insurmountable breach (Lyotard 1988, 56). 

The sense of coming 'after,' but therefore never really after, such an insur- 
mountable breach can be argued to have informed, more or less consciously, 
every work of cultural theory or critical analysis responding directly or indi- 
rectly to the traumatic upheavals of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, 
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and particularly the Holocaust, from deconstruction to trauma theory to all re- 
cent forms of individual or collective memory theory. All seem founded on the 
perception of a “соттоп pattern" in which “а disaster occurs of overwhelming, 
disorienting magnitude, and yet the world continues" (Berger 1999, 6), but ex- 
isting structures of thought and language have been shattered in ways that “ef- 
fect their own erasures from memory" and can only be “reconstructed by means 
of their traces, remains, survivors, and ghosts: their symptoms" (19).? Even 
works of cultural theory that appear to deal with epistemological or economic 
developments rather than social or political trauma may exhibit these features, 
as James Berger proposes with regard to "theories of the modern by Foucault 
and of the postmodern by Lyotard, Baudrillard, and Jameson," all of which 
“take as their starting point some cataclysmic and irrevocable shattering or flat- 
tening or decentering that infiltrates and rearticulates all areas of culture" and 
which thus in effect *diagnose a post-apocalyptic condition" (Berger 1999, 31). 

Over the past century, the world has seen a procession of such unintegrat- 
able events. For the majority of us alive today, our relationship to these events 
has been indirect, falling into broadly two categories. Either the traumatic event 
has been communicative, as in the case of “postmemory,” in the term coined by 
Marianne Hirsch initially for the second-generation descendants of Holocaust 
survivors, whose “memory” of the past, while interpersonally transmitted, “is 
mediated not through recollection but through imaginative investment and cre- 
ation" (Hirsch 1997, 22), though the idea of postmemory has since also been ap- 
plied well beyond this context. Or, more commonly, the traumatic event has 
been culturally mediated as in, for instance, Alison Landsberg's notion of “pros- 
thetic memory" in which empathetic engagement with the past through modern 
mass technologies allows an uninvolved individual to develop a personal re- 
sponse to a collective memory (2004). In Gary Weissman's more critical concep- 
tualisation, such efforts to “feel the horror of what otherwise eludes" us are 
"fantasies of witnessing" (2004, 23). 

As in the case of the cultural theories indicated above, both the postmemory 
and the prosthetic memory strands of investigation are founded on the premise 
of coming after an inconceivable, unspeakable traumatic upheaval that is know- 
able to us only in the form of secondary symptoms or mediated traces. However, 
in both instances, this has, paradoxically, made it possible for the aporetic found- 
ing origin of unintegratable primary trauma to be displaced by a secondary recu- 
perative focus on the potential of forms of “after-memory” to work through its 


9 For further compelling explorations of the relationship between the Holocaust and the post- 
modern, see also LaCapra 2001; Eaglestone 2004; Davis 2007. 
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traumatic effects belatedly and vicariously.’° As Hirsch has more recently sug- 
gested with regard to postmemory: “Perhaps it is only in subsequent generations 
that trauma can be witnessed and worked through, by those who were not there 
to live it but who received its effects, belatedly, through the narratives, actions, 
and symptoms of the previous generation" (2001, 222). 

Two decades into the twenty-first century, such recuperative impulses seem in- 
creasingly less plausible. Communicative memory of some of the greatest traumatic 
upheavals of the twentieth century is itself on the verge of being a thing of the 
past, leaving us with little sense of any retrievable origin of our post-apocalyptic 
“ghost world of digital data, computerized information that's manipulable, rewrit- 
able, copyable, rebootable and erasable" (Grossman 2004). In the grip of an "ar- 
chive fever" (Derrida 1996 [1995]) caused, paradoxically, by the *virus of amnesia" 
(Huyssen 1995, 7), the information we frantically gather in this ghost world no 
longer seems verifiable outside of itself and can feel both self-perpetuating and 
self-consuming. This media-fuelled sense of living in a post-traumatic afterwards 
without an origin has been further reinforced in the twenty-first century by more 
recent sociocultural disasters, in particular acts of terrorism, that have affected 
virtually — or have virtually affected — the whole world but the majority of us only 
in mediated form, through a “firestorm” of images. This has particularly been the 
case with 9/11, whose perpetrators exploited the event's mediality as a staged 
spectacle in anticipation of its imagery replicating like a virus across the global 
mass media. At the same time, the nature of terrorism is such that it not only de- 
rives its traumatic force from the event itself but also projects it into the future *by 
the threat of the worst to come, rather than by an aggression that is ‘over and done 
with"" (Derrida 2003, 97), and so by opening up a wound that “remains open by 
our terror before the future and not only the past" (96). This is not trauma that can 
be worked through in any conventional sense. Rather, it seems to instate an expe- 
rience of history or temporality as a form of aftermath at once symptomatic and 
ominous. 

Living in such a post-apocalyptic pre-apocalypse is an existence in “1а- 
tency," to borrow a phrase recently applied by Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht (2013) to 
the period since 1945 and into the present as a time suspended between the im- 
possibility of leaving the catastrophic past behind and the impossibility of mov- 
ing forward beyond a horizon of equally catastrophic looming inevitabilities. 
Post-9/11, a similar sense prompted Art Spiegelman to propose as "the twenty- 
first century’s dominant metaphor" the idiom “waiting for the other shoe to 


10 For a more detailed investigation into the retroactive displacement of post-traumatic mem- 
ory by postmemory, see Gwyer 2014, Ch. 1. 
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drop" (2004, 1). In the context of such apparently insurmountable latency, neither 
postmemory nor prosthetic memory, as forms of post-traumatic after-memory at- 
tempting to re-present and work through the past vicariously, seems to fit the bill 
any longer. Increasingly, we are seeing in their stead the invocation of dementia 
in aftermath writing: as a lived condition affecting individuals, particularly indi- 
viduals who might otherwise have retained a connection to a pre-latency past, 
and as an analogy for the inexorable de-menting of a culture unable to recall this 
past unaided but also unable to stop compulsively trying to relive it in surrogate 
form. 

In this ‘shadow of no memories,' to appropriate the title of Art Spiegelman's 
post-9/11 graphic novel In the Shadow of No Towers — between the analeptic 
shadow cast by the absent memories of the past and the proleptic pall of being 
unable to escape them - post-apocalyptic memory appears to have progressed 
from postmemory to prosthetic memory to ‘prosthetic amnesia,’ where fantasies of 
witnessing may be ceding to a fear of, and perhaps a longing for, un-witnessing. 
In this reading, the figure of dementia appears at once as a symptom and - in the 
guise of an unattainable horizon of complete oblivion - as the only possible cure 
to our “mnemonic convulsions” (Huyssen 1995, 7). 

This essay will conclude on a brief illustration of how ideas of individual 
and cultural remembering and forgetting are dealt with in two twenty-first- 
century works of autobiographically informed aftermath fiction. Of these, one 
might be deemed to fall broadly under the heading of postmemory and the 
other under that of prosthetic memory, though each in fact defies such categori- 
sation. Both texts communicate a sense of latency through imagery of a fall or, 
rather, of falling, as an ongoing descent without origin or impact and so effec- 
tively a process of eternal suspension. They also both invoke dementia as a 
theme and trope to convey an experience of this existence in suspension as one 
of an extended 'zombified' present. However, in both cases, the primary zombi- 
fied individuals in suspension are not those who have the disease but those 
who fear, or fail to achieve, vicarious forgetting. 


3 After postmemory: Diary of the Fall 


Michel Laub's Diary of the Fall, originally published in Portuguese as Diário da 
queda, is a novel about three generations of a Jewish emigrant family in Brazil, 
narrated by the unnamed middle-aged third-generation son who, like his father 
and grandfather before him, is struggling with how to remember the unrecordable 
(Laub 2015 [2011]). From the narrator's account, it emerges that his grandfather 
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was a Holocaust survivor and former Auschwitz inmate, who, nearing the end of 
his life, reportedly ‘lost his mind’ in a manner not medically defined by the narra- 
tor. Left with nothing but *a kind of memory that comes and goes" (1., 3), the 
grandfather spent his last years locked in his study, committing his story as he 
remembered it to a series of notebooks." This is replicated in the experience of 
the narrator's father, who has been diagnosed with early-onset Alzheimer's dis- 
ease and has also taken to spending hours in his study, working on a project that 
is structurally similar to the grandfather's. It is replicated a further time in the 
diary of the son, as a reflection on and of the older two generations' undertaking. 

Each account represents a differently conflicted relationship with the past 
as it has, or has not, entered into generational memory. Of the grandfather, the 
representative of first-degree memory in the survivor generation, we learn that he 
did not like to talk or think about what had happened to him. Accordingly, the 
record he kept in the period approaching his death by suicide suggests that, as his 
mental deterioration progressed, what was starting to fail him were above all his 
screen memories. His diary appears as a desperate last effort to hold onto these in 
defiance of underlying memories resurfacing. Rather than tell his life story, the 
grandfather has written “а kind of encyclopaedia" (1., 25) in short, repetitive, caus- 
ally unconnected sections, painstakingly detailing how he felt the world should be 
rather than how it was: a treatise with “interminable entries on the ideal city, the 
ideal marriage, the ideal wife, the wife's pregnancy accompanied with diligence 
and love by the husband" (2., 25). Among all these mirror opposites of things as 
they were, there is not a single mention of his time in Auschwitz or what happened 
to the many family members he lost there. With this willed screening-out also fail- 
ing him, in the end only death seems to promise true oblivion. 

While the grandfather's memory affliction appears to have consisted in an 
inability to forget, as he finally finds himself unable to keep suppressing his ex- 
periences, the father, as a representative of the postmemory generation, suffers 
from having grown up in the shadow of memories he never had but tried imagi- 
natively to reconstruct. Unlike the grandfather, who never spoke to his son about 
Auschwitz, the father's interactions with the narrator as he is growing up revolve 
around it obsessively but without his having a memory to attach to the signifier. 
His postmemory connection to the past means that, even before the dementia, his 
own belated story, *evacuated by the stories of the previous generation" (Hirsch 


11 In reflection of the mental disorientation it thematises, this unpaginated book is arbitrarily 
divided into achronological and non-sequential paragraphs whose numeration restarts in each 
of the repetitive unnumbered subsections of the text. Paragraph numbers will be included in 
brackets in the main body of the text, followed by page numbers as would correspond to the 
English text's 2015 edition. 
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1997, 22), is already a de-mented опе, constructed around an inaccessible narra- 
tive memory. Against this backdrop, his Alzheimer's appears as an embodiment 
of what is already his reality: an inherited memory dis-ease, which is set to trans- 
mit itself to the next generation. 

The third-generation narrator, meanwhile, is determined to resist this trans- 
mission, and yet the transmission has already begun before his narrative sets 
in, and it is unclear whether it really can end with him. The titular reference to 
a fall, which in one respect denotes a literal fall caused by the narrator, also 
stands for his own existence as one long metaphorical descent from an unre- 
membered point of origin to an uncertain point of impact. The literal fall occurs 
when, as teenagers, the narrator and his friends are invited to the birthday 
party of the only non-Jewish student at their school, a boy named Joáo, whom 
they have been bullying. At the party, the Jewish boys deliberately drop and se- 
riously injure Joäo, which sets in train a series of events leading, initially, to a 
friendship between the narrator and Joäo but ultimately to an extended period 
of reverse bullying during which the narrator is persecuted as a Jew by the non- 
Jewish boy and his friends in a way that he, initially, seems penitentially to 
have endured or even self-destructively engineered. The narrator's figurative 
fall, however, long precedes these events, dating back, in his mind, to before 
his birth, and it extends well beyond the narrator's adolescence and possibly 
beyond the end of the book. Its point of origin, as the narrator understands it, 
resides untraceably in the absent memory of the Holocaust, and, by extension, 
in the second generation's postmemorial response to this, which has seen the 
narrator raised by a father so intent on inculcating in his son the conviction 
that Jews must never be victimised again that, according to the narrator, this 
turned him into a perpetrator. 

After outlining how he has spent his life since the age of fourteen trying 
forcibly to induce amnesia through heavy drinking in order to move on from 
the never known but unforgettable past, the narrator provisionally concludes 
his diary by declaring that the de-mented narrative of Auschwitz will end with 
him, and he reveals that his own account has all along been addressed to his 
unborn son, representative of the fourth generation, who, the narrator hopes, 
will be a blank slate, unencumbered by his three male ancestors' memory afflic- 
tion of being simultaneously unable to remember and unable to forget: *You'll 
be starting from zero and you don't want to have to carry the weight of all that" 
(40., 182). 

However, the form of the text seems to belie its intention and runs counter 
to the narrator's determination to move on from the past for the sake of the next 
generation. In the following passage, the narrator comments on the grandfa- 
ther's notebooks that imagine the world as it should have been but was not: 
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My grandfather filled sixteen notebooks without once saying what he felt about my father 
[. . .], not one word |. . .] about how life goes on after you leave a place like Auschwitz, 
the renewal of hope when they have a child after leaving Auschwitz, the rediscovery of 
joy on seeing that child growing up like a riposte to everything they saw in Auschwitz, 
and just the horror of knowing that someone survived Auschwitz only to waste all their 
free time on that sterile enterprise, on the pointless, inexplicable exercise of imagining 
every real phenomenon as something to be transformed into its exact opposite, to the 
point that all defects, all features disappear [. . .], that horror must somehow be related to 
Auschwitz. (18., 53-54) 


Rather than reinforce the contrast the narrator would establish between himself 
and his ancestors, the passage serves to highlight the parallels between them. 
Like theirs, the narrator's account does not capture emotional content or use 
any of the words whose absence he laments in the grandfather's narrative - 
hope, joy, life — with reference to his own unborn son. The reason for this, for 
both, seems to be that there is no such thing as life after Auschwitz. The result- 
ing narrative reads almost exactly like the grandfather's "sterile enterprise": the 
positive feelings, but also the "defects," the "features," the "characteristics," 
the “horror,” are all empty placeholders in the narrator's text, but none more so 
than the obsessively repeated “Auschwitz,” the narrative's main signifier with- 
out a referent. 

Structurally, the narrator's account, like the grandfather's and the father's, 
fails to unfold as a coherent narrative with a beginning, middle and end. His 
repetitive, non-sequential paragraphs consist of rambling sentences that keep 
looping back over already covered ground. Information pertaining to his own 
life is overlaid with similarly constructed segments from his father's and grand- 
father's accounts, such that a section titled *A Few Things I Know about My- 
self" in fact starts by listing things he knows about his father and grandfather 
(and about Primo Levi) rather than himself. This, along with the absence of 
page numbers, undermines any sense of progression across the three genera- 
tions. It also illustrates — and extends to us - the narrator's difficulties in orient- 
ing himself relative to his material and indicates his erosion of selfhood, an 
erosion that is reinforced in this episode by the slide іп pronouns from “һе” to 
“you” to “they” to “someone.” 

In all these respects, the narrator’s record of his deliberately but incom- 
pletely benumbed existence itself reads like a dementia narrative, albeit only 
formally. If the second generation’s postmemory was the construct of amemory 
without content, the narrator’s de-mented narrative is the product of a for- 
getting without content, which reverses the thrust of postmemory, making it 
prospective as well as retrospective. Rather than represent a safely contained 
first-generation memory ailment imaginatively compensated for by postmemory 
descendants or through prosthetic memory, dementia here has come to figure 
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the apparently inescapable post-traumatic condition of coming after Auschwitz 
when Auschwitz is not only a memory inaccessible to working through but a 
memory placeholder that not even Alzheimer's can erase. Even when the narra- 
tor imagines his own end, in a plane crash scenario with *me plunging through 
space towards the dark empty countryside where not even my teeth will be 
identifiable" (30., 152-153), the image, though seemingly informed by the more 
recent cultural trauma of 9/11, also appears to connect back to the Holocaust as 
a traumatic benchmark in the reference to unidentified teeth as a person's sole 
remains, albeit from a position of such remove that all that persists is a trace of 
a stock image. With the shadow of the unremembered but unforgettable past 
already extending beyond his own life, we cannot help but wonder whether the 
narrator, too, in his claim that his son will get to start from zero, is imagining 
the world as he thinks it should be rather than as it is. 


4 After prosthetic memory: Falling Man 


Like the non-record keepers in Diary of the Fall, the protagonists of the second 
text, Don DeLillo's 9/11 novel Falling Man (2011 [2007]), find themselves unable to 
move out of their shadow of no memories. The novel — which starts immediately 
after the first of the World Trade Center towers has fallen and ends just before 
the second collapses - depicts the aftermath experience of Keith Neudecker, a 
lawyer who worked in the North Tower. Keith has escaped the tower's fall but ap- 
pears unable to escape his own post-traumatic falling, without a clear point of ori- 
gin or conclusion, and the text as a whole reads as an extended evocation of 
Keith's description of making his way down the interminable tower staircase be- 
fore the collapse: like "the timeless drift of the long spiral down" (137). 

The image doubles up as a figure for Keith's ensuing existence in post- 
traumatic suspension, which in turn both reflects and is reflected in the text's 
main recurring trope, a falling shirt. The falling shirt is how Keith remembers 
what was in fact a person jumping to their death from one of the floors above 
him. Unable to integrate the sight of a body in a *white shirt, hand up," already 
“falling before he saw it" but also “gone and then he saw it” (242), his mind 
transforms the image into an empty item of clothing with fluttering sleeves, 
which haunts him as an insurmountable traumatic flashback to what was al- 
ways already a screen memory (see also 4, 88, 246). Like Auschwitz in Laub's 
novel or like the cipher 9/11 itself, the falling shirt is an unfillable empty signifier, 
and, like the shirt in his mind, Keith himself is now in "timeless drift" (137), caught 
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between the impossibility of recovering the past and the concomitant impossibility 
of restoring the future. 

At the same time, the falling shirt also seems to gesture towards the fallen (or 
adrift) state of twenty-first-century Western civilisation more broadly. Though it 
appears connected to Keith's experience of traumatic dissociation, the sense of a 
“timeless drift" (137) seems to have been at least latently present іп him long be- 
fore 9/11. The interminable poker games he plays after 9/11 in a futile attempt to 
forget the unrememberable are just an intensification of his mind-numbed exis- 
tence prior to the terrorist attacks. Moreover, his sense of suspended and sub- 
stanceless descent is shared by a large number of other protagonists, whether or 
not they were direct witnesses of the terrorist attacks. This chiefly includes his 
estranged wife, Lianne, whose access to events resides somewhere between the 
personal connection of postmemory and the cultural one of prosthetic memory 
but whose experience is aligned with Keith's through a description of her “feeling 
like a skirt and blouse without a body" (23). Though Keith is more immediately 
traumatised by what has happened and acts as the novel's introductory focaliser, 
it is Lianne who represents “the book's centre of consciousness" (Greif 2007, 19). 
Indeed, it seems to be precisely the *mediatedness" of her exposure that makes 
her more broadly representative of Western existence in the aftermath of 9/11: 
her knowledge of events is second-hand and primarily derived from mass-media 
coverage. 

A sense of suspended descent also characterises the couple's young son, 
Justin, who does not believe that the Twin Towers have collapsed because he 
has not seen the TV footage of it and who keeps searching the skies for more 
planes, “waiting for it to happen again" (72), convinced that “this time the tow- 
ers will fall [. . .], they'll really come down" (102). Indeed, in his nescience of 
events, Justin more than any of the characters could be said to embody the ma- 
jority position of the Western world. The reality of 9/11 as we know it is deter- 
mined by its reproduction and is not real to us in its absence. At the same time, 
our access to this reality through its reproductions, or as a reproduction, ren- 
ders it permanently unreal. In the absence of an accessible reality prior to the 
image, there also seems to be no reachable future horizon where the towers are 
no longer falling but have "really come down" (102). 

Finally, the disembodied shirt is given simulated re-embodied form in the fig- 
ure of performance artist David Janiak, known as Falling Man, who haunts Lianne 
throughout the text, just as the image of the falling shirt haunts Keith. Janiak's 
performance, which consists in his jumping from tall buildings, suspended by a 
harness, may be intended as a nod to those who fell from the towers to their 
death, but it captures above all the *empty shirt" condition irremediably afflicting 
a society in which screen images, in both senses of the term, have displaced 
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genuine experience and memory, and it replicates the sensation of being “іп sta- 
tionary fall" (34) that ensues. 

This is a condition particularly well illustrated by the specific cultural trauma 
of 9/11, the *most photographed and filmed event in history," experienced even 
by the majority of those directly affected largely “as a real-time documentary 
about 9/11" (Wetmore 2012, 57). The protagonists' individual experience of living 
in the fallout of an event of which they have no authentic, personal recollection 
merges here with the broader sense that "increasingly, we are witnessing a world 
without memory [. . .]. Rather than concretizing history in narrative and popular 
memory, culture, in its degraded commodified form, serves to induce amnesia" 
(Best 1995, xi-xii). In this respect, the aftermath of 9/11 in DeLillo’s depiction also 
reads as an illustration of existence in the Baudrillardian “hyperreal” (Baudrillard 
1994 [1981]), in an age of simulation where what was once real has been replaced 
by simulacra without prior or outside reality, such that, as in Justin's example, 
images precede and engender the real, and there can be no authentic memory be- 
cause there is no origin or original to remember. In this convergence, the post- 
traumatic is hyperreal, and the hyperreal is post-traumatic. 

This reading seems to be supported by the fact that DeLillo complements his 
leitmotif of traumatic screen memory flashbacks with that of dementia, as a trope 
for a more general form of memory damage that is neither sudden onset nor tran- 
sient. Lianne, whose father died by suicide after an Alzheimer's diagnosis and 
who fears that it is only a matter of time before she herself becomes symptomatic, 
volunteers conducting weekly "storyline sessions" with a group of individuals in 
the early stages of Alzheimer's disease. In these sessions, Lianne encourages the 
group members to counter the blanks in their memories with narrative and write 
down what they remember about their lives before their minds “slide away from 
the adhesive friction that makes an individual possible" (30). In fact, it is Lianne 
herself, like Keith and other ‘memory-typical’ characters іп the novel, who feels 
that her mind has come unstuck and that she has lost the plot that would enable 
her to pick up the thread of her life and move on. The storyline group members' 
dementia gestures towards this broader de-menting of a culture incapable of 
forming authentic memories as well as reflecting the traumatised mind unable to 
return to a traumatic point of origin. 

Yet the comparison also makes it quite clear that, like Keith's falling shirt 
memory, this cultural de-mentedness is an inauthentic, and therefore irresolv- 
able, condition: not forgetting proper but partial, prosthetic amnesia. We are 
told the storyline group members still succeed in "finding narratives that rolled 
and tumbled" (30) even as their symptoms are steadily worsening. Lianne inter- 
prets this as “а kind of protection perhaps, a gathering against the last bare 
state" (156), with the implication that, ultimately, all protection will fail and 
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everything will be eclipsed in the face of this state. On both counts - in their 
initial ability to achieve narrative coherence and in their final attainment of 
oblivion - the group members thus demonstrate a progression that is denied 
those leading ‘empty-shirt’ existences. 

Caught between an inability to remember and an inability to forget, the story 
of those marked by prosthetic dementia comes to read like the novel's overall plot, 
which reproduces the idea of a substanceless, suspended descent at a structural 
level. Sonia Baelo-Allué has suggested that, by the end of the text, Falling Man 
*comes full circle" (2012, 77), which both is and is not entirely true. Though the 
novel loops back to the start in the sense that it ends where it began, with Keith 
walking in a daze away from the South Tower that has just collapsed and the 
North Tower that is about to, and though it retrospectively fills in some of the con- 
tent that has gone missing from Keith's traumatised memories of the day, it is 
questionable whether this in fact amounts to an “assimilation and reconstruction 
of events" that would *help readers work through" the trauma that Keith cannot 
(Baelo-Allué 2012, 77). The final image of the text takes us back to the falling shirt 
that set the scene at the outset, but the additional content provided by the third- 
person narrator on Keith's behalf towards the end signals that the image is dis- 
placed at both the start of the text and its conclusion: in both instances, it already 
appears out of context and chronological sequence, a flashback to an image *origi- 
nally' witnessed from inside the tower, through an office window, but which even 
at this moment of its first sighting was already a screen memory, unassimilated 
and therefore unintegratable, a surrogate doomed to remain only partially known 
and incompletely forgettable. Right down to its structural level, Falling Man seems 
to suggest that there is no way out of this existence in suspended descent with no 
point of origin to return to and no ground zero to reach. 


5 Conclusion 


The figurative invocation of dementia in the texts investigated in this essay seems 
to run counter to more recuperative trends manifested in recent postmemory, 
“prosthetic memory” (Landsberg 2004), or post-postmodern fiction, where the 
presence of dementia in a member of the ‘memory generation’ may appear to fa- 
cilitate or legitimise a transfer of remaining recollections to, and the retroactive 
rescue of memory by, later generations." Yet even in these latter examples, the 
use of dementia as a narrative device is carefully qualified and at best only 


12 Cf. e.g. Hacker 2003; Goldberg 2014; Richmond Mouillot 2015; Moore 2016. 
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ambiguously enabling of an 'after-memory' recuperation of the past. Even here, it 
is often not any remaining mental content that is communicated either to later gen- 
erations or to the reader but, rather, the experience of de-menting itself. Whether 
overcoded by a recuperative narrative or, as in the texts discussed here, in openly 
eroding form, the presence of dementia in such writing seems to mark a response 
to a broader cultural sense of existing in a state of post-apocalyptic suspension, 
anticipating final obliteration. Whether this inter-cataclysmic state is considered in 
more narrowly post-traumatic terms as an extension of a state of postmemory or 
prosthetic memory, as the latest instalment of a “zombie apocalypse” (Chow et al. 
2016), or as life in *remission" (Frank 2003 [1995], 8), or whether it is viewed as 
indicative of a broader cultural “latency” (Gumbrecht 2013) in a lingering post- 
memory “hyperreality” (Baudrillard 1994 [1981]), dementia evoked figuratively to 
convey an existential condition appears as the latest in a long line of attempts to 
conceptualise contemporary existence as an aftermath." In this constellation, de- 
mentia as a figure captures the experience of coming after a memory-breaching 
event that effects its own erasure and defies our efforts to think and speak it, but it 
also conveys the impossibility of forming authentic new memories to take the 
place of the increasingly evacuated signifiers of past upheavals that shape our 
present and determine who we are, but of which we have no first-hand memories. 
As with earlier related metaphors, including postmemory or prosthetic memory, 
the choice of dementia as a motif may therefore also gesture towards an unac- 
knowledged longing for forgetting and putting the past to rest. However, contrary 
to its predecessors, the image of dementia suggests that such putting to rest is im- 
possible except in the form of self-erasing oblivion. Dementia as an aftermath con- 
dition does not mean forgetting; it means living in the shadow of forgetting. 

Though indisputably, and perhaps indefensibly, problematic in their appro- 
priation and displacement of dementia as a lived neurodegenerative condition, 
the figurative practices surrounding dementia, both in the metaphors we apply 
to it and in its metaphorical application, suggest that there may be more to our 
catastrophising fear of the “apocalyptic demography" (Robertson 1990) than 
concern for our welfare systems and care-giving capacity, and more to the “dis- 
gust and utter terror" (Behuniak 2011, 72) inspired by dementia than a vicarious 
response to memory erosion, inertia and loss of self as a biomedical horizon. As 
ever, the underlying fear is not that the ‘Zombies’ may be coming for us. The 
fear is that they may already be us - or we may be them. 


13 See also Pieter Vermeulen's contribution to this volume. 
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Ріегег Уегтешеп 

Homo Sacer / Homo Demens. 

The Epistemology of Dementia in 
Contemporary Literature and Theory 


1 Literary knowledge in between the disciplines 


What, if anything, can literature and critical theory contribute to our under- 
standing of dementia? Their contribution to insight into disease and illness has 
customarily taken place under the rubric of the medical humanities, as that in- 
terdisciplinary field has gained institutional visibility since the beginning of the 
new millennium. In the so-called first wave of the medical humanities (White- 
head and Woods 2016, 1), literature participated in a fairly strict division of la- 
bour: while the biomedical sciences provided scientific knowledge, literature 
figured as a purveyor of affect — as a conduit of feeling that humanises the en- 
counter between the biomedical apparatus and ill bodies and minds. In offering 
ethical considerations, educational perspectives and personal accounts of illness 
experience (3), literature functioned less as an independent source of knowledge 
than as a corrective to the dehumanising drift of science. This relation of comple- 
mentarity informed two distinct roles for humanities scholarship: either it served 
as a "positive, pliant and benevolent" helpmate of medicine, or it did duty as its 
“antagonistic, noisy and opinionated" bad conscience (Viney et al. 2015, 3; simi- 
larly Maginess 2017, 6). 

Arguably, this bifurcation between antagonistic and conciliatory roles pre- 
cludes a truly interdisciplinary encounter between literature, critical theory and bio- 
medicine. A recent wave of critical medical humanities scholarship has called for a 
more "robust commitment to new forms of interdisciplinary and cross-sector col- 
laboration" (Viney et al. 2015, 2). In this new dispensation, the humanities would 
no longer only supply experience, education and empathy but would recognise 
that encounters with illness are often marked by negative affects — by "affective 
distance, and even a lack of care" (Whitehead and Woods 2016, 5). A critical medi- 
cal humanities would continue to honour *a tradition of antagonistic thinking" (8), 
but it would mobilise critical ideas for constructive purposes: while "sensitive to 
imbalances of power, implicit and explicit," such a critical medical humanities 
would include "activist, skeptical, urgent and capacious modes of making and 
re-making medicine [. . .] and hence [medicine's] ability to transform, for good 
and ill, the health and well-being of individuals and society" (Viney et al. 
2015, 3). The emphasis, in this critical or second-wave medical humanities, is 
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on “critical openness, plurality and cooperation” (4) - on “creative boundary- 
crossing in and through which new possibilities can emerge" (Whitehead and 
Woods 2016, 8). In this new interdisciplinary constellation, literature and criti- 
cal theory can become more than placeholders for ethics and affect, and can 
claim recognition as sources of knowledge in their own right. 

In the neoliberal university, it seems vital for the survival of literary and 
critical studies to pursue a more equitable role such as this in the production of 
knowledge. The shift to a constructive interdisciplinarity, moreover, resonates 
with developments in research policy and within the field of literary studies it- 
self. As fundamental research in many European countries is increasingly de- 
pendent on funding provided by the European Research Council, the ERC's 
organisation of its research agenda in light of ‘grand challenges' and 'missions' 
all but enforces an interdisciplinary mode of operation, as challenges and mis- 
sions are defined without explicit consideration for discipline-specific research 
agendas (even if it is not hard to see how this set-up implicitly privileges the 
social and hard sciences and forces the humanities to abandon a ‘blue skies' 
approach for a commitment to discipline-external missions and challenges). In 
the so-called 9th framework programme for research and innovation, which 
sets the strategic agenda for the ERC's funding decisions in the decade follow- 
ing Horizon 2020, there will likely be little space for humanities research. The 
one proposed ‘grand challenge’ that might leave some room for humanities 
scholarship is called *Citizen Health and Wellbeing." This challenge is linked to a 
‘mission’ titled “Decreasing the Burden of Dementia," which aims to *halv[e] the 
human burden of dementia by 2030" (Mazzucato 2018, 26). For better or worse, 
this is the institutional context in which humanities scholarship will likely operate 
in the near future, and it is a context in which the constructive attitude that propo- 
nents of a critical medical humanities promote becomes all but inescapable. In the 
conversation with other subjects, the humanities should participate as co-creators 
of knowledge, not just as either critical consciousness or therapeutic humaniser. 

This compelled constructiveness dovetails with developments internal to the 
discipline of literary studies. Recent years have seen a shift away from critique and 
reading practices powered by suspicion and towards a more affirmative consider- 
ation of the affordances and attractions of the literary. Rita Felski's *postcritical 
reading" (2015, 12), Stephen Best and Sharon Marcus's "surface reading" (2009) 
and Heather Love's call for *close but not deep" (2010) description (rather than 
critical interpretation) provide labels for a shared intent to apprehend the poten- 
tials of aesthetic objects and the nature of our attachments to them. For these 
scholars, such an affirmative approach is ultimately more productive than what 
they (often somewhat reductively) see as the overly negative attitude of poststruc- 
turalist critique. They call on literary studies to forego political posturing and to 
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reconnect to the field's base commitment to the study of texts and their effects 
on bodies and minds. As my essay seeks to show, such a return to disciplinary 
specificity and to the generation of a particular kind of literary knowledge of- 
fers a promising avenue to allow literary studies a voice in the larger interdis- 
ciplinary dialogue. 

This essay, then, makes a double argument about the capacity of literary stud- 
ies to contribute to an interdisciplinary understanding of dementia. I argue that 
literary studies has the resources to attend to the repetitions, reductions, indirec- 
tions and fragmentations that mark the language of dementia. The fragmentary 
character of the language of dementia is something that decades of attention to 
trauma testimony and more than a century of modernist complexity have ade- 
quately prepared literary studies for; the protocols literary studies have developed 
for attending to linguistic complexity can be mobilised in the often perplexing and 
deeply paradoxical encounter with dementia. At the same time, such a disciplinary 
contribution to interdisciplinary dialogue is often overshadowed by a tendency in 
a significant strand of literary and cultural representations of dementia to convert 
the cognitive decline and memory loss associated with dementia into a singular 
kind of epistemological privilege (even if cognitive and mnemonic decline are 
only two aspects of the multifaceted reality of dementia). According to this con- 
cept, people living with dementia somehow acquire a direct access to a truth that 
is uncontaminated by the instrumental and logical reasoning to which *well- 
functioning' (i.e. neurotypical) brains are confined. In the next section, I provide 
a number of examples of such moves in different literary genres (to underscore 
that these moves are not genre specific) and argue that they are especially signifi- 
cant in the genre of detective fiction — a genre traditionally committed to the 
powers of ratiocination. The third section shows how such an elevation of non- 
neurotypical states of mind as sites of epistemological privilege resonates with a 
tendency in the field of critical theory to credit particular mental pathologies 
(paranoia, psychosis, schizophrenia) with exceptional epistemological powers. A 
cognitive impairment like dementia could become another such paradoxically va- 
lorised mental affliction. I turn to the work of Giorgio Agamben, which has been 
exceptionally influential in theoretical thought in the past two decades, as a par- 
ticularly important instance of such a rhetorical procedure in order to underline 
its debilitating abstractness and its inability to address the complex everyday re- 
alities of living with dementia. In my final section, I propose an approach to liter- 
ary fiction dealing with dementia that resists such inflated critical gestures and 
instead generates disciplinary knowledge that can contribute – although not un- 
critically - to the interdisciplinary challenge of understanding and improving the 
lives of people with dementia. 
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2 Blindness and insight іп dementia literature 


When we look at some of the ways dementia figures in contemporary fiction, 
we can see literature negotiate the temptation to accord dementia an awkward 
epistemological privilege. My examples come from three literary subfields – one 
highbrow and experimental, one middlebrow and one young adult. I begin with 
the last. In Norwegian author Johan Harstad's young adult novel 172 Hours on 
the Moon from 2008, NASA organises a global competition to assemble a crew 
of three youngsters for a trip to the moon, more specifically to a moon base that 
was abandoned in the 1970s for lack of resources. АП but one of the astronauts 
die on the trip in strange fights with mysterious doppelgángers. Extremely fast 
and strong, these doppelgängers are evidently intent on the destruction of hu- 
mankind. The plot's final horrific twist is the revelation that the one survivor is 
actually a doppelgänger, who travels to Earth to inevitably wipe out human life. 
By forcing us unwittingly to inhabit the mind of that destructive doppelgänger, 
the novel creates a particularly powerful and disturbing experience. 

Still, the novel somewhat prepares us for this apocalyptic climax through one 
character with dementia who, we read, used to work as “а custodian with the high- 
est security clearance at NASA" but whose warnings about the moon trip are not 
taken seriously in the care home in which he lives, since he is reduced, as the nar- 
rator notes, “to а bag with eyes, a box no one really knows where to send" (Har- 
stad 2012, 24). The conclusion to the plot redeems the old man's pronouncements 
and retroactively qualifies them as visionary prophecies. The ex-custodian's failure 
to communicate convincingly, in the logic of the novel, comes to stand for a deeper 
oracular knowledge of the apocalyptic doom that awaits the world. Cognitive attri- 
tion, by means of which dementia is represented in this text, is, in short, converted 
into epistemological privilege. 

This move is emphatically part of the novel's generational logic. The novel 
makes it very clear that the lunar travel competition is a cynical ploy by older 
generations to revive a disastrous space exploration project from the 1970s and 
to sacrifice a younger generation in the process. This generational logic, in 
which a baby boomer generation sells out the welfare state and ruins the planet 
for generations born after 1980, is a constant feature of Harstad's novels - 172 
Hours on the Moon is not the only of his novels to end with planetary collapse 
(Vermeulen 2017). In this respect, it is significant that in the novel the character 
living with dementia is called Himmelfarb — a Yiddish name meaning 'colour of 
the sky' and thus intimating the character's singular capacity to read the signs 
of the coming apocalypse. Yet in this context of doom and forgetting, the name 
also inevitably points to the Holocaust - and to a generation of survivors who, 
unlike the cursed baby boomers, have remembered enough to see and read 
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apocalyptic signs. This is something the post-war generation, the novel suggests, 
has chosen to forget. The trope of dementia, then, points not directly to a fatal for- 
getting but to a more complex dialectic of remembrance and forgetting: in the plot, 
dementia paradoxically stands for an act of unforgetting (or an inability to forget), 
something post-war generations conveniently forget to attend to. 

The appeal of dementia as the placeholder of an alternative epistemology is 
particularly significant for the detective novel, as that genre was traditionally 
beholden to the force of human ratiocination. A fundamentally conservative 
genre, traditional (‘golden age’) detective fiction invites the reader to identify 
with a rational guide who manages to distil a coherent narrative out of a bewil- 
dering array of details and to help isolate and eliminate criminals from society 
(Porter 1981; Moretti 2005). Detective fiction is then an extended paean to order 
and reason in which the figure of the detective is tasked to “re-establish se- 
quence and causality" (Porter 1981, 30) and reinscribe the social world as an 
eminently legible and orderly place. Such exalted claims for the rational powers 
of the detective seem rigorously incompatible with the symptoms of dementia. 
This is perhaps nowhere clearer than at the end of Henning Mankell's Wal- 
lander series, where, in the ninth book in the series, Mankell decisively signals 
the end of Wallander's career by showing him, as the novel has it, *descend[ing] 
into a darkness that some years later transported him into the empty universe 
known as Alzheimer's disease" (2009, 501; see also Simonsen 2015). No resurrec- 
tion, then, for Wallander - as there was for Sherlock Holmes when Arthur Conan 
Doyle gave in to public pressure to continue the Holmes franchise in 1901 after 
having seemingly killed the character in 1893: “After that,” Mankell (2009, 501) 
writes, “there is nothing more. The story of Kurt Wallander is finished, once and 
for all." 

Works that bring dementia to bear on the template of the detective novel, 
then, point to an ambition to query the model of rationality encoded in the genre. 
Indeed, there is a more general tendency in dementia fiction to single out individu- 
als who embody ideals of rationality. Examples are Lisa Genova's Still Alice (2007), 
in which a linguistics professor at Harvard develops early-onset Alzheimer's; Mat- 
thew Thomas's We Are Not Ourselves (2014), in which the affliction hits a neurosci- 
entist; or Alice LaPlante's thriller Turn of Mind (2011), which is narrated from the 
perspective of a neurosurgeon with dementia (see also Martina Zimmermann's 
essay in this volume). The collision of dementia and intellectual prowess serves to 
underline the cruelty of the syndrome; yet within the genre of the detective novel, 
it often serves as an occasion to explore alternative modes of access to truth. 

Emma Healey's bestselling 2014 novel Elizabeth Is Missing signals its critique 
of traditional modes of rationality through its variation on the template of the de- 
tective novel. Elizabeth Is Missing offers an exceptionally compelling account of 
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the demented mind: half of the novel is narrated by Maud, who moves through 
different stages of what the reader deduces must be dementia as the story pro- 
gresses. We are invited to share her disorientation and lack of understanding of 
events as she finds herself in situations that she, like the reader (since the open- 
ings of the chapters all take place in medias res) is at a loss to understand and 
with which she (again like the reader) needs to learn to cope. Elizabeth Is Missing, 
in short, is the kind of novel that can contribute to interdisciplinary discussions 
of dementia: it offers a fictitious internal, first-person perspective that other disci- 
plines count on literature to deliver. 

Yet the novel does not fully sustain the modest realism of its evocation of de- 
mentia. The chapters focalised through Maud alternate with instalments of a story 
situated in Maud’s youth in the immediate aftermath of the war, when her sister 
Sukey unaccountably disappeared. The disappearance was never resolved and 
has, we are meant to infer, remained an open wound throughout Maud’s life; in 
the novel’s narrative present, it resonates with what Maud takes to be the (not so) 
mysterious disappearance of her friend Elizabeth from her house. To the reader’s 
mild frustration, it takes Maud until the end of the novel to remember what her 
daughter has told her: that Elizabeth has been moved to a hospital. Yet the reso- 
nances between the two disappearances in Maud’s mind do allow her to solve the 
old crime. Because the dialectic of remembering and forgetting - instantiated by 
Maud’s dementia — reorganises the information that has remained half buried in 
Maud’s mind for more than half a century, she finally links up the different clues 
and identifies a particular patch of land where her daughter then digs up Sukey’s 
remains. As Maud says, “It is my fault because I looked in the wrong places, I col- 
lected rubbish from everywhere else, and all the time the real things were lying 
out there, waiting for me” (Healey 2014, 258). It took a cognitive impairment and 
the dementia-induced reorganisation of Maud’s memory to distinguish the rub- 
bish from the clues. 

Significantly, the novel presents this solution as the quasi-automatic outcome 
of non-transparent and mysterious mental processes, not of a more traditional pro- 
cess of ratiocination. Again, dementia seems to hold an exceptional relation to a 
truth that remains inaccessible to ‘normally’ functioning brains, and detection and 
dementia appear to be intimately connected. Katsura Sako (2016, 323-324) has 
noted that the collaborative nature of the discovery, in which Maud and her daugh- 
ter both play crucial roles, exemplifies a tendency in contemporary detective fiction 
by women writers to abandon the authority of the rational individual for more co- 
operative modes of discovery. Another kind of female intimacy is even more 
significant. The strand of the novel situated in Maud’s youth is haunted by a 
“mad woman” who roams the streets in despair over the death of her daugh- 
ter, yet whom the young Maud also believes to hold the knowledge about the 
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disappearance of her sister. When the police interrogate the old Maud after 
the identification of the remains, she explicitly mentions the enabling role played 
by the mad woman (“It’s what the mad woman said” [Healey 2014, 267]). Madness 
and dementia, that is, both play a role in the revelation of the truth. As Lucy Burke 
(20172, 95) has argued, this shows that “the novel arguably retains a residual affin- 
ity for the kind of medieval figuration of wisdom in folly that Michel Foucault iden- 
tifies in Madness in Civilization." Indeed, the novel develops a “fundamentally 
ethical figuration of both women as agents of truth — almost as the embodiment of 
a will or drive to truth - insatiable, furious and relentless" (96). The solution at the 
end of the novel suggests that society sidelines this aberrant yet paradoxically 
epistemologically privileged perspective at its own peril. Even if the epistemologi- 
cal privileging of dementia, as I have been arguing, is problematic, the marginalis- 
ing that the novel argues against equally misses the specificity of dementia. 

Such an elevation of a particular dementia epistemology is not only a fea- 
ture of young adult fiction and genre fiction, but also of contemporary experi- 
mental writing. The last instalment in British author Will Self's decidedly high 
modernist trilogy of novels - Umbrella, Shark and 2017's Phone - is a case іп 
point. The trilogy has been described as an *embuggeringly difficult and repeti- 
tive stream-of-fractured-consciousness" work (Leith 2017) and as “а brilliant, 
epic anti-tweet" (White 2017). Phone itself consists of one continuous 600-page 
paragraph in which “five different free-indirect points of view cycle in different 
time frames, transitioning without warning mid-sentence" (Leith 2017). The novel 
begins in the consciousness of the 78-year-old Zack Busner, a retired psychiatrist 
who is suffering a breakdown in a restaurant. The novel opens with the evocation 
of a telephone ringing: 


....landagain........ ! Twogroupsoffour... .... .lonitgoes.... 

. .linsistently persistently ... .... .! not that one hears it quite so much nowa- 
days... .... .lif one does it's a fake - a recording of an old phone... ..... ! 
done with a lot of echo........ ! 5075 to suggest it's ringing in a largish, darkish 
hall; 2m ! poorly lit by tall, narrow windows... .... .! many little stained 
panes... .... .laltogether depicting a square-jawed medieval knight. (Self 2017, 1) 


The passage conveys what we could call high modernism's hyperrealist ambi- 
tions: the attempt to capture the overwhelming and disorienting influx of data 
and impressions on what Virginia Woolf famously called “ап ordinary mind on 
an ordinary day." In this passage, the sequences of four dots do not mark eli- 
sions but reflect the ringing of an old-fashioned phone, which the novel ampli- 
fies as part of the information overload beleaguering the contemporary mind. 
Even the customary diacritical marker of silence, then, has become loud and 
intrusive. The passage reflects the trilogy's overarching ambition to capture the 
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madness of twentieth- and twenty-first-century life and to tap into the imbrica- 
tion of consciousness and technology. 

It transpires that dementia - or, more specifically, Alzheimer's — functions as 
some kind of master pathology for coping with this madness, as Busner turns out 
to be experiencing the onset of the condition. In a way that comes remarkably 
close to the link between dementia and detection in Elizabeth Is Missing, where 
forgetting enables a better grasp of clues and signs amidst semiotic detritus, Bus- 
ner reflects that “Alzheimer’s itself may be a form of good mental health - after 
all, what could be saner in a world in which every last particle of trivia is retained 
on some computer than to . . . forget everything" (Self 2017, 30). Cognitive regres- 
sion (which is the aspect of dementia this novel foregrounds, even if we know it 
to be a much more multifaceted syndrome), in other words, appears as a salutary 
capacity for information sifting. As Self himself said in an interview, “Perhaps de- 
mentia is the only sane response to a world in which all information is retained. 
The individual has to obliterate this overload of data. Alzheimer's becomes the 
abiding condition of the human subject in a situation of total access to informa- 
tion" (Doherty 2018). The double nature of dementia - as both a form of cognitive 
regression and a shortcut to insight — is announced in the novel’s epigraph, 
which is taken from psychiatrist R. D. Laing: “These arabesques that mysteriously 
embody mathematical truths only glimpsed by a very few - how beautiful, how 
exquisite — no matter that they were the threshing and thrashing of a drowning 
man" (Self 2017, n.p.). The indifference signalled in the words “по matter" here 
points to a mismatch between the grandiose claims made on behalf of struggling 
individuals, *threshing and thrashing," and their lived experience. 


3 Abjection and abstraction: Dementia theory 


The literary tendency to inflate the epistemological promise of dementia resonates 
with analogous developments in the field of critical theory. The fact that this ten- 
dency can be observed in different cultural domains strongly suggests that it taps 
into a deep societal unease about the dubious ways we deal with dementia, and 
with people with dementia. Even if the epistemological elevation of people with 
dementia might be explained as a form of guilty overcompensation, it is important 
to underline that it is not very helpful in coming to terms with dementia as a social 
phenomenon. Especially since the rise of poststructuralist theory in the 1970s, the 
field of critical theory is prone to exploring figures of extremity, whether these are 
subalterns, cyborgs, posthumanoids or Muselmänner. In this field, the elevation 
of abjected figures inhabiting the borderlands of mental life is not uncommon: 
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think of Deleuze and Guattari's staging of the schizophrenic as a radical and revo- 
lutionary nomad who scrambles, decodes and reconfigures the elements of reality 
in the unrestrained pursuit of desire (2009); think of Fredric Jameson's recogni- 
tion, shortly after his dismissal of conspiracy thinking as “the poor person's 
cognitive mapping," that paranoid thought yet constitutes an attempt “to think 
a system so vast that it cannot be encompassed" by customary categories and 
perceptions (1992, 2); or think of recent claims that psychosis is a productive 
posture through which we can apprehend the dissociated realities of digitalised 
finance (De Boever 2018). АП these positions seek out postures of mental ex- 
tremity to find an alternative access to truth. 

This rhetorical move, which converts mental distress into a site of truth, is 
ingrained in critical theory (as well as in the literary imagination, as my examples 
show). The work of Giorgio Agamben provides a case in point, not least because 
it is regularly invoked in discussions of dementia and Alzheimer's (and has had a 
great influence on critical thinking, especially once the aftermath of 9/11 made 
the timeliness of his work unmistakable). In Homo Sacer, Agamben notoriously 
identifies the concentration camp as the paradigmatic figure of Western political 
governmentality. In the very last pages of that book, Agamben introduces the Mu- 
selmann as "the most extreme figure of the camp inhabitant." The Muselmann, 
according to Agamben, is *a being from whom humiliation, horror, and fear had 
so taken away all consciousness and all personality as to make him absolutely 
apathetic." *Mute and absolutely alone," we read, “һе has passed into another 
world without memory and without grief’ (Agamben 1998, 185). 

It is not hard to see why descriptions like these have resonated with demen- 
tia researchers. Lucy Burke (2019, 5) has argued that analogies between the Ho- 
locaust – as “the most unspeakable form of suffering" - and dementia are 
widespread in cultural and journalistic as well as academic registers, and they 
serve to encapsulate the syndrome's *extreme impact upon personhood." The 
spectre of the death camp recurs in humanities scholarship on dementia. An- 
thropologist Lawrence Cohen, for instance, has claimed that dementia provides 
*a more compelling, or at the least more generative, exemplar" of the paradoxes 
that mark devalued forms of life - more compelling, that is, than the examples of 
the Muselmänner and the brain-dead patients that Agamben himself invokes. This 
is the case, Cohen (2006, 9) writes, "given the strong ambivalence that comes to 
haunt the value of severely demented life" — its uncertain positioning in relation 
to notions of personhood, autonomy and agency. 

While this is a description of dementia one may subscribe to, it misunder- 
stands Agamben's — and much of critical theory's - larger project. This is a proj- 
ect less committed to *strong ambivalence" than to the paradoxes of extremity, 
less interested in the complex and textured mixture of societal values than in 
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the rhetorical affordances of paradox. Тһе rest of the career of the Muselmann 
in Agamben's oeuvre makes this clear. If he makes only a cameo appearance at 
the end of Homo Sacer in 1998, in Remnants of Auschwitz, a sequel of sorts pub- 
lished two years later, the Muselmann receives a full chapter that teases out the 
paradoxes of his existence — his status as “an indefinite being in whom [. . .] 
humanity and non-humanity, [. . .] vegetative existence and relation, physiol- 
ogy and ethics, medicine and politics, and life and death continuously pass 
through each other" (Agamben 2000, 48). This position as a limit figure be- 
tween the human and the inhuman paradoxically makes the Muselmann an ad- 
equate witness to the horrors of the twentieth century. For Agamben, testimony 
is *an ethos of bearing witness to that for which one cannot bear witness" (Mills 
2008, 81). This means that the Muselmünner, rather than the survivors, count 
as, in Primo Levi's terms, “the complete witnesses" (Agamben 2000, 33) to the 
Holocaust. Exposure to extreme suffering, in other words, acquires a form of 
epistemological power. The Muselmann is cast as an ethical figure in order to 
shift epistemological authority from traditional reason to testimonial truth. 
Agamben's Muselmann points to a more general critical proclivity for (mis-) 
reading immobility and despair as paradoxically appropriate modes of witness- 
ing violence, for seeing inarticulacy as the oblique communication of an un- 
speakable truth and for celebrating forgetting as an indirect mode of fidelity to 
the immemorial. When we conceptualise dementia as “the exception inherent in 
the normative construction of aging," as anthropologist Jessica Robbins (2008, 17) 
does, or when we see it *as the proxy or promise of bare life," as fellow anthropol- 
ogist Lawrence Cohen (2006, 11) does, we underline the proximity of Agamben's 
reflection on the production of bare life to the phenomenon of dementia. To the 
best of my knowledge, Agamben uses the term “demented” — demente in Italian — 
only once, and not in the Homo Sacer volumes but in a short essay titled *What Is 
the Contemporary?" (Agamben 2009, 43-44). In this essay, Agamben puts for- 
ward the thesis that in order to capture contemporary life, we need to be able to 
keep our distance from it: so as not to be blinded by the flashy hyperpresence of 
the present, we need to cultivate the capacity to see darkness. “Тһе contempo- 
rary," Agamben writes, *is he who firmly holds his gaze on his own time so as to 
perceive not its light, but rather its darkness." Only in this way, Agamben argues, 
can the contemporary see the “demented grin on the face of his age.” Perceiving 
obscurity, Agamben notes, is not the same as lacking vision - as the neurophysi- 
ology of vision shows, the absence of light activates a series of peripheral cells in 
the retina called “off-cells” (44), and “to perceive [. . ] darkness is not a form of 
inertia or of passivity, but rather implies an activity and a singular ability" (45). 
Dementia is linked to a paradoxical ability to see darkness and thus to wit- 
ness the truth. And if, as I suggested above, this notion has become a pervasive 
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trope in literature and theory, it is important to underline the problems with such 
a valorisation of darkness and illness if literary studies is to make a disciplinary 
contribution to an interdisciplinary understanding of dementia. Of course, putting 
such intellectual emphasis on representations of dementia has the merit of helping 
remove the stigma that attaches to it, but we must also observe that this critical 
elevation of dementia misses crucial aspects of the condition as a lived reality — 
aspects which are also present in the literary works discussed. Before the next sec- 
tion explores a more enabling disciplinary approach to dementia, I want to point 
to three such limitations. 

First, dementia is not only an extreme condition of cognitive impairment - 
itis a differentiated, slow, gradual process of mental and physical decline, differ- 
ent stages of which require different forms of care and afford different ideas of 
personhood, creativity and agency. Such differentiation and pluralisation are 
derailed by the focus on abjection and abstraction (Burke 2019). Second, de- 
mentia requires (often mundane and unglamorous) modes of response and en- 
gagement that are not captured by the category of *witnessing,' or by tendencies 
in literature and intellectual thought to elevate dementia's mental changes as a 
sign of its oracular, truth-generating capacities. It requires modes of attention, 
attachment and care that, for instance, the novels by Will Self and Emma Hea- 
ley also evoke. A third problem is that Agamben's work on bare life generates 
an ahistorical abstraction that is not *able to address the specific historical and 
economic determinants that render people more or less vulnerable"; as Lucy 
Burke (2019, 18) has remarked, such an approach is decidedly unhelpful in our 
thinking “about the ethics and politics of long life, illness, dependency, and 
care." It distracts from the socioeconomic and political contexts in which we all 
have to deal with dementia - contexts in which the decline of the post-war wel- 
fare state, for instance, is a big issue. If dementia circulates in literary and cul- 
tural discourses of violence, it is necessary also to make visible the slow violence 
of diminishing welfare provisions (a reality Elizabeth Is Missing hints at, for in- 
stance, by situating its earlier murder story before the establishment of the NHS 
and robust welfare institutions in the UK; the decline of the welfare state is also 
an abiding obsession in Harstad's works). For this, an oracular capacity to stare 
the gloomy present in the face is arguably less useful than a readiness to tackle 
more mundane and unglamorous, but ultimately also more urgent, challenges. 
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4 Dementia and literary knowledge 


If literary studies wants to make a disciplinary contribution to an interdisciplin- 
ary understanding of dementia, it needs to do more than offer critical abstrac- 
tion or promise empathetic relief. It is my conviction that literary studies is well 
equipped to throw light on the complex mental processes, intersubjective ex- 
changes and socioeconomic ramifications of dementia. Take, as an example, 
this passage from the beginning of the twelfth chapter of Elizabeth Is Missing, 
narrated from the perspective of Maud: 


Have you moved? 

“No,” I say, “I’ve been here ages." 

Im sitting in a sitting thing, for sitting on, facing a computer screen with red writing 
running along it: *Please make sure your GP has your new address." Every now and then 
there is a high-pitched beep and a name flashes across the screen [. . .] Helen [i.e. Maud's 
daughter] squeezes my wrist when I start to read them out loud. She is sucking on one of 
those strong mentholly lozenges you get for sore throats, so I suppose we must be here for 
her. (Healey 2014, 152) 


The passage offers a first-person perspective of a moment in the life of a person 
living with dementia - a perspective not available in other scientific disciplines, 
and not even in other artistic genres like film or documentary. Contemporary 
literature's update of the modernist stream of consciousness - not only in this 
work but also in, for instance, the so-called neuronovel (think of Mark Haddon's 
Curious Incident of the Dog in the Night-Time [2003], narrated from the perspec- 
tive of a person with autism, or Jonathan Lethem's Motherless Brooklyn [2004], 
which adopts the point of view of someone with Tourette's syndrome; Roth 
2009) - is a means by which it can provide otherwise unavailable fictitious in- 
sights into the workings of a mind with dementia. As readers, we share Maud's 
disorientation: we, like Maud, need to try to identify the disembodied voice 
(*Have you moved?") and make sense of objects whose names she has forgotten 
(*a sitting thing") and of her belief that her daughter has a sore throat, which 
seems to explain why she finds herself in the waiting room of a doctor's office. 
Yet it would be wrong to see the passage as only an exercise in empathy (al- 
though it certainly is that). After all, the reader's disorientation in the passage is 
not the same as that of Maud: we, as readers, do know the name of the "sitting 
thing"; we do realise that the idea that Maud is still caring for her daughter rather 
than being fully dependent on her daughter's help is an illusion; and we do un- 
derstand that the question *Have you moved?" refers to changing residence, not 
just changing positions. The result of this divergence is a sense of dramatic irony, 
creating a certain emotive distance between reader and character. Rather than 
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serving as a conduit for empathy, then, literature here furnishes insight into 
the limits of empathetic identification. And the complexity of the novel's en- 
gagement with empathy is compounded in another way: through the repeti- 
tiveness of Maud's experience of finding her bearings, and through the frustration 
of seeing her forget again and again what she has just come to find out, the read- 
er's experience of exasperation and irritation comes close to that of a typical care- 
giver, who faces these scenarios every day. In this way, the novel directs empathy 
at the disheartening plight of Helen, Maud's daughter, rather than at Maud herself 
(even if at other times, our sympathy for Maud increases when we suspect that 
her daughter is not empathetic and patient enough). The complicated interplay of 
alternating forms of empathy and affective distance reveals fiction to be *a site in 
and through which empathy is not only felt and imagined, but also negotiated 
and contested"; rather than providing merely an occasion for celebrating fellow- 
feeling, literature offers insight into "the difficulties and deficiencies in our inter- 
subjective encounters" (Whitehead 2017, 13). 

Such an insight in the complexity of understanding and feeling for people 
with dementia already moves beyond the uses of literature as conceptualised in 
the first wave of medical humanities research, in which literary feeling was 
called upon to compensate for the deficiencies of biomedicine. As Alan Bleakley 
(2015, 21) has argued, what literature can offer medical students is a necessary “tol- 
erance of ambiguity," which can prevent “misdiagnoses and over-diagnoses, but 
also [. . .] the hierarchical structures endemic to medical culture.” Yet crucially, 
these insights are not only of educational or therapeutic value: the paradoxes and 
ambiguities of dementia, and of interactions with people with dementia, are consti- 
tutive of the phenomenon of dementia itself; they are meaningful if we want to un- 
derstand the psychological, social and political dimensions of dementia. The 
disorienting and profoundly ambiguous encounter with a person of whom we 
cannot possibly know whether they know us, let alone know whether they know 
that we do not know whether they know us, is more similar to the engagement 
with a hermetic modernist poem or a Beckett play than with, say, a step-by-step 
diagnostic algorithm. Encounters with people with dementia take place in the 
contested terrain between fact and fiction, between reality and performance. In 
the institutional context of interdisciplinary research programmes, this is a ter- 
rain where literary studies can make a vital contribution - beyond both empa- 
thetic particularity and critical abstraction. 

In Paper Minds: Literature and the Ecology of Consciousness (2018), Jonathan 
Kramnick has argued for an insistence on disciplinary specificity in the context of 
wide-ranging interdisciplinary dialogue. Every discipline, Kramnick (13) argues, 
partly constructs its own objects; literary dementia, for instance, is not gerontol- 
ogy's dementia, nor is it welfare economics’ dementia: “Every discipline has its 
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own expertise and its own way of explaining whatever part of the world fits with 
its particular interest," and true interdisciplinarity happens only *when two or 
more expertises join together on some project or in some conversation." The value 
of disciplinary specificity, then, goes hand in hand with ontological pluralism, 
which holds that not all phenomena can be reduced to biology and physics, and 
“some things are known only at their own level of explanation" (18). The world 
that interdisciplinary projects study, then, is *irreducibly plural" (Kramnick 2018, 21). 
In such a pluralist universe, literary studies can gain and contribute disciplinary speci- 
ficity. Literature's capacity to imagine a first-person experience of dementia and 
foreground the complications of such experience allows it to articulate a kind of 
knowledge about dementia that can productively enter interdisciplinary dialogue. 

The question remains whether Kramnick's pluralist universe finds its coun- 
terpart in pluralist universities, clinics and funding schemes. The very congru- 
ence of the movements in the field of medical humanities (towards a ‘critical’ 
interdisciplinarity), in research policy (towards an interdisciplinary focus on 
‘grand challenges’) and within literary studies (towards affirmation), should 
give us pause. Kramnick notes how ‘strong’ interdisciplinary programmes are 
often legitimised through a managerial logic of innovation and disruption that 
simply wishes to erase disciplinary boundaries. Such "corporate silo busting," 
for Kramnick (2018, 24), is the academic version of broader processes of neoli- 
beralisation that, in other sectors of society, are also eroding welfare state pro- 
visions and institutional support for, among others, people with dementia. As 
Lucy Burke (2017b, 2-4) has remarked, the tendency to code the rise of demen- 
tia as a “crisis,” a “timebomb” or an *epidemic" emerges in a neoliberal context 
that reduces illness and ageing to economic costs. 

To flourish in an interdisciplinary context, then, literary studies and critical 
theory need to be critical of interdisciplinarity's participation in a more encom- 
passing programme that, among other things, may erode the funding for demen- 
tia care. The project of contributing to knowledge about dementia is inevitably a 
compromised one in a broader context that might seem to demand resistance 
rather than participation. Yet here also, the passage above from Elizabeth Is Miss- 
ing might begin to provide useful knowledge. It shifts the focus from the interac- 
tion between doctor and patient (the *primal scene" [Whitehead and Woods 2016, 
2—5] of traditional medical humanities) to the strangeness of the components mak- 
ing up the doctor's office environment – screens, beeps, flashes, chairs - and to 
Helen, the caregiver whose efforts go almost unnoticed in the novel. In this way, 
it begins to show that proper care provisions are not a matter of personal kindness 
and ethics, but a multifaceted endeavour in which many actors participate and in 
which infrastructure and continued investment are key. It shows that empathy is 
not a goal in itself; it can only circulate if welfare provisions are in place. Resisting 
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the legitimisations of cuts to health care, then, is a project in which dementia pa- 
tients, caregivers, scholars from various backgrounds such as neurology, geriatry 
and health studies, and literary scholars can find a common cause. 
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Martina Zimmermann 

Dementia and the Politics of Memory in 

Fiction. From the Condition as Narrative 

Experiment to the Patient as Plot Device 


This essay historically situates dementia fiction of the early 2000s that features 
Alzheimer's disease or a similar type of dementia in the context of the Second 
World War and the Holocaust.! It will delineate shifts that have occurred in how 
dementia is deployed in fiction that negotiates the various crimes committed and 
traumas predominantly caused by Nazi Germany. To do this, it will focus on the 
period from the 1980s onwards, commonly referred to as “Alzheimerisation” (Adel- 
man 1995), when literary writing first employed the term "Alzheimer's disease." 
The period between 1980 and today is not distant enough to offer truly historicist 
conclusions. But to my mind, we can distinguish different phases of dementia liter- 
ary writing (including significant periods of overlap), especially regarding how 
memory and forgetting have been explored and deployed in bestselling dementia 
fiction. I would distinguish: (i) literary fiction of the 1980s developed during what 
Jens Brockmeier (2015) refers to as the “memory boom" and Andreas Huyssen 
(2003, 4) sees as marked by an "explosion of memory discourses"; (ii) literary life- 
writing by dementia caregivers of the 1990s as part of the continuation of the mem- 
ory boom period; and (iii) bestselling literary fiction of the early 2000s. 

This essay brings a fictional text from the 1980s into conversation with sev- 
eral titles of the new century (for reflections on literary life-writing, I point to 
the contributions by Kristina Lucenko, Nina Schmidt and Dana Walrath in this 
volume). I take Debra Dean's bestseller The Madonnas of Leningrad (2006) and 
Alice LaPlante's acclaimed Turn of Mind (2011) as my present-day examples and 
read them against J. Bernlef's bestselling novel Out of Mind, first published in 


1 An early version of this essay was conceived as a contribution to the conference “Dementia, 
Violence, and the Politics of Memory in Contemporary Literature, Film, and Comics," Freie 
Universität Berlin, in September 2018. A revised and expanded version was presented at a Cen- 
tre for the Humanities and Health seminar, King's College London, in January 2019. Different 
parts of it were shared at the *Conversations on Care and/in the Community" workshop at Birk- 
beck, University of London, in June 2019, and during the “Ageing, Illness, Care" conference at 
the University of Huddersfield, in September 2019. I am grateful for the engaged and inspira- 
tional discussions which added to the revision of this essay in its final form. But most of all I 
owe sincerest thanks to Irmela Marei Krüger-Fürhoff, Nina Schmidt and Sue Vice for the invita- 
tion to Berlin and their generous editorial input throughout. I am funded by a UK Research 
and Innovation Future Leaders Fellowship (MR/TO19794/1). 
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Dutch as Hersenschimmen in 1984 and translated into English four years later. 
Within the period of Alzheimerisation, Out of Mind is arguably the first fictional 
text that melded the experience of dementia with the Nazi horror: dementia 
equals a death sentence and removes agency from the patient. This essay will 
explore how The Madonnas of Leningrad and Тит of Mind build on this move to 
connect dementia to cultural memory. Beyond that, it will question the possibil- 
ities of linguistic characterisation, narrative perspective and implied readerly 
activity (by which I mean empathy and reading for the plot) to release the pa- 
tient from such imagery and lack of agency. 

Over the period under investigation, studies concerned with the language 
of dementia patients significantly shifted in focus, and I will explore how liter- 
ary representations resonate with these changing linguistic approaches, how 
remembering and forgetting are explored as tied to language use. Early psy- 
cholinguistic studies particularly concentrated on language breakdown, i.e. 
the deterioration of linguistic skills, explained by worsening cognitive skills. 
Since around the mid-1990s, interest has gradually shifted towards sociolinguistic 
dimensions. These sociolinguistic studies emphasise patients' continued linguistic 
capabilities and agency, assigning an important role to context in dementia dis- 
course.? My readings take context as the space and atmosphere in which the pa- 
tient remembers. I will trace how the situated interaction between patient and 
caregiver in fictional representations follows the gradual shift from psycho- to so- 
ciolinguistic perspectives. In addition, I will look at the role of cultural memory in 
each text and ask how its presence relates to a character's continued agency and 
maps onto language breakdown. 

The memories explored in this essay concern the Nazi horror in Out of Mind 
and The Madonnas of Leningrad and an evil crime committed in Turn of Mind. Why 
read these novels together? In each text, the patient's disease-imposed forgetful- 
ness is played out against salvation – deliverance from the disease, acknowledge- 
ment of the patient's inner life, redemption of the criminal. Their melodramatic 
turn makes us read for the plot and invest in their patient-narrators (Brooks 1995). 
But each text exemplifies a different understanding of dementia. Out of Mind can 
be taken as a linguistic study of the condition as embodying decline and loss. The 
Madonnas of Leningrad also develops dementia as a condition of dispossession, 
but its alternating narrative perspective draws the reader into an awareness of the 
patient's continued inner life. Turn of Mind, in the style of Henry James's novella 
The Tum of the Screw (1898), to which the detective story's title alludes, plays on 


2 Vai Ramanathan (1997, Ch. 1) offers an excellent overview of the developments outlined in 
this paragraph. 
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the reader's belief in the patient's continued capabilities (Brooks 1995, 166-167). 
LaPlante challenges notions of loss as she creates a patient on whose lasting 
agency and memory the reader relies to find out whodunit. 

Finally, the nexus of cultural memory, care environment and patient agency 
in bestselling writing points to one further aspect explored in this essay: empathy. 
Suzanne Keen has argued that “the contract of fictionality offers a no-strings- 
attached opportunity for emotional transactions of great intensity." But although, 
as Keen (2007, 168) continues, the reader of a novel *may enjoy empathy freely 
without paying society back in altruism," I would argue that reflections of quality 
of care and related patient agency in these novels can have a larger cultural and 
societal impact. This is especially the case where shifts in representations of lin- 
guistic capabilities, care environment and cultural memory are enjoined; where 
reading for the plot is intimately linked to reading for the patient's wellbeing in 
the present of her condition, not the past held in her memory. 


1 Out of Mind: Psycholinguistic concepts 
of breakdown and torture of the mind 


Given the popularity among critics and scholars of Out of Mind (e.g. Bitenc 2012, 
308-314; Krüger-Fürhoff 2015, 106-108), I here limit myself to exploring what 
the protagonist's condition looks like? This is worthwhile because, at around the 
time of the book's publication, the neurologist Joseph Foley (1992, 30) and col- 
leagues asked questions like “What do demented people experience? What does 
their condition mean to them? What is their reaction to it? What are their gratifi- 
cations? What are their frustrations?" The scientist saw these questions answered 
in Out of Mind. In the novel, Maarten Klein is in his 70s when he progressively 
loses his ability to narrate coherently and to perceive himself as a person. He in- 
creasingly loses language; first the ability to speak English, which he had learned 
after having moved to the United States from the Netherlands after the Second 
World War, and later the use of the first-person singular pronoun. 

Bernlef wrote against the background of the flourishing psycholinguistic 
approaches to dementia of the time. These approaches, for example, Barry Reis- 
berg's “global deterioration scale (GDS) for age-associated cognitive decline and 


3 My reflections on Out of Mind in this essay rely on my previous analysis of Bernlef's text: I 
explored what Out of Mind reveals about the cultural image of dementia in the mid-1980s, es- 
pecially focusing on the fictional deployment of dementia for the exploration of post-war 
trauma at that moment in time (Zimmermann 2020, Ch. 4). 
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Alzheimer's disease," were concerned with the worsening of language skills. The 
different stages defined ranged from “word and name finding deficit[s]” to the 
point when “all verbal abilities are lost" (Reisberg 1983, 174-175). Placed in this 
context, Bernlef's novel can be read as pushing the reader to ponder the psycho- 
linguistic implications of denying a patient's continued identity and agency once 
they can no longer verbally articulate it. Such a reading is particularly meaning- 
ful, given the clinical work going on at the time. Towards the end of the 1980s, 
the most up-to-date scientific publications debated “еуідепсе of awareness and 
sensitivity" in patients with advanced dementia (Tappen 1988). And contempo- 
rary literary critics indeed thought of Maarten Klein as having Alzheimer's dis- 
ease (Desai 1989). 

The question of the experiential side of Maarten's dementia brings us to the 
role of cultural memory in Out of Mind. Bernlefs narration builds on the medico- 
scientific understanding that dementia enhances the vividness of long-term memo- 
ries at the expense of short-term recall (see also Irmela Marei Krüger-Fürhoff's 
essay on screen memories in this volume). Long-term memories, for Maarten Klein, 
manifest themselves in dementia-related hallucinations. And these hallucinations 
make Maarten victim to the most unsettling experiences of his youth, which had 
been lived in the face of the atrocities committed by Nazi Germany during the occu- 
pation of the Netherlands. In the following passage, for example, Maarten imagines 
himself to be addressing the liberators, voicing a guilty recall of his collaboration 
with the Nazis. The passage remains ambivalent, as the doctor's administration of 
a tranquillizer, in Maarten's confused mind, could also be read as Maarten's fear of 
a Nazi's attempt to kill him: “А man with a square face and short-trimmed hair en- 
ters with a syringe in his hand. I try to get off the bed but that blonde one holds me 
down while I feel the needle jab into my arm. ‘I want to live! I want to live!" ‘Don’t 
strap him down,’ I hear а man's voice say. [. . .] Then I suddenly understand every- 
thing. ‘You’ve got the wrong man. I wasn't on the wrong side. Maybe I was по 
hero, but I wasn't on the wrong side. I never hid any fugitives"" (Bernlef 1988, 110). 
Maarten's dementia is not obviously presented as stemming from his experiences 
from the Second World War, but Bernlef s choice to connect dementia and the Nazi 
atrocities, makes the horror of dementia transparent to the reader. Out of Mind 
thus fuses the depiction of dementia-related psycholinguistic disintegration with 
the notion of dementia as torture of the mind and - by extension of the German 
occupation to include the Holocaust - as a death sentence. 
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2 The Madonnas of Leningrad: Empathy 
for a patient deployed as plot device 


Published in 2006, Debra Dean's debut novel, The Madonnas of Leningrad was a 
bestseller in the United States. As in Maarten's case, the dementia Dean (2006, 5) 
imposes on 82-year-old Marina enhances long-term memories at the expense of 
short-term recall - in the words of the invisible narrator, “Whatever is eating her 
brain consumes only the fresher memories, the unripe moments. Her distant past 
is preserved, better than preserved. Moments that occurred in Leningrad sixty- 
some years ago reappear, vivid, plump, and perfumed." This fictionalised disease 
characteristic, for Dean, is well suited to a composition of two narrative strands. 
One strand is set in the United States of the present day, as Marina and her hus- 
band, Dimitri, prepare for and attend their granddaughter's wedding. The other 
strand is set in the winter of 1941, during the Siege of Leningrad. As a museum 
guide in the Hermitage before the war, Marina, during the Second World War, 
has to join in packing and stowing away the precious artworks so that they may 
not fall into the hands of the German enemy. As the galleries of the Hermitage 
gradually empty, Marina begins to *mentally restock[] the Hermitage" (75), to cre- 
ate a “memory palace" (128). Following the principles of mnemonics, she learns 
by heart the position of each painting in each room and memorises what each 
painting looks like. 

Dean's parallel construction thrives on imagery and experiences shared be- 
tween past and present. Marina compares the effects of old age on the body, “this 
withered old carcass" (Dean 2006, 9), to the ravages of the war on “the body she 
had during the first winter of the siege" (9-10). The short periods of rest between 
intense hours of packing in the Hermitage are likened to “disappearing for a few 
moments at a time. Like a switch being turned off. After an hour or so, the switch 
mysteriously flips again" (5). The same vocabulary depicts Marina's mental absen- 
ces in her state of dementia (13). The mini mental state examination (MMSE), one 
of the tools for diagnosing Alzheimer's disease, reminds Marina of school and uni- 
versity exams in her youth - the latter passed “with distinction," while her doctor 
*was not impressed" (8) with her performance in the former. The MMSE is a bat- 
tery of tests used to define a patient's stage of cognitive decline; a specific score 
places the patient in one of the categories of the Global Deterioration Scale, for 
example. With a maximum possible score of 30 for normally performing individu- 
als, the MMSE score falls with an increasingly steeper decrease over time in the 
case of Alzheimer's disease. 

One further example for concepts shared between the two narrative strands 
in The Madonnas of Leningrad is the lack of trust of the young in the memory of 
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the old. While іп 1941, Marina doubts the words of babushka Anya (Dean 2006, 
136), the corresponding event in the present turns Marina herself into the object 
of such doubt, as her daughter-in-law dismisses Marina's recurring ruminations 
on the past as fictitious, warning Marina's daughter Helen, “І don't know how 
much credence you want to give everything she says" (102). I will linger on this 
notion of doubt, because I find it goes beyond how Marina's illness experience 
is marginalised by others. It extends to the implications of Dean's two-plot strat- 
egy for how we, as readers, are led to perceive Marina as lacking agency, partic- 
ularly in the novel's final chapters. 

Using her memory palace to the full, in the last chapter set in the past, Ma- 
rina gives soldiers a guided tour of the Hermitage. Fully aware of the power of 
her memory, Marina muses that *without her here to keep the memory of its art 
alive on the walls, the museum would be merely another decaying shell" (Dean 
2006, 174). In the narrative's final, present-day chapter, the reader belatedly be- 
comes aware that Marina has experienced this guided tour in the present day of 
her imagination. Her visions turn out to be "a gift" (80) that helps her forget the 
cold as she risks death from hypothermia after having run away from the wed- 
ding venue. A construction worker finds Marina in a building site, gesticulating 
to walls and ceilings and seemingly talking in Russian. Reporting on this, he 
unknowingly gives credit to the marvel of Marina's memory palace: “It was like 
she was saying everything was beautiful. [. . .] You had to be there,' he insisted. 
‘She was showing me the world” (228). 

The construction worker's statement is available to the reader through Mar- 
ina's daughter's memory of him. This triangulation explicitly points the reader 
to the privileged access they have to Marina's memory throughout and as em- 
bodied in the past narrative strand. Why is this important? By the time Dean 
published her narrative, psycholinguistic concepts of breakdown, as explored 
above, had gradually been replaced by a sociolinguistic focus *on preserved 
abilities" rather than *decrements and deficits" (Müller and Schrauf 2014, 23). 
Such discursivist paradigms support continued identity and agency by, for ex- 
ample, explaining a patient's behaviour and assertions in relation to their past 
experiences - we might think, for example, about Anne Davis Basting's Time- 
Slips creative storytelling project or the Trebus Project, which captures life sto- 
ries (Basting 2009, Ch. 11; *Welcome to the Trebus Project"). 

Such sociolinguistic understandings are absent from the storying of Marina's 
dementia. Marina's past and the richness of her memory palace are not accessible 
to those who care for her, and as such they are not integrated into their percep- 
tion of Marina's behaviour. More to the point, the reading for notions of loss in 
this narrative can be taken as the perspective of Marina's daughter or husband, 
and the novel indeed ends on their point of view: *Marina herself has left, though 
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no one is able to pinpoint exactly when that happened, only that at some point 
she was no longer there. It is all over but the waiting" (Dean 2006, 225). 

When a neuropharmacologist like me offers such a reading, she runs the 
risk - maybe more so than a trained literary scholar — of being exposed to charges 
that she merely mines this novel for notions of loss, without considering the ethics 
of readership. Lucy Burke has thought about the ethics of readership in relation to 
Emma Healey's Elizabeth Is Missing, published in 2014. Healey's account, in many 
ways, is comparable to Dean's (Zimmermann 2020, Ch. 7). Also a debut novel and 
a bestseller, the novel features an older, progressively declining dementia pa- 
tient.^ Healey's novel, too, is composed of two narrative strands: one set in the 
present day of Maud's increasing memory loss, one evolving around the disap- 
pearance of Maud's sister Sukey after the war. The mystery is solved by Maud's 
digging in her friend Elizabeth's garden. The people in Maud's environment attri- 
bute this behaviour to her dementia, but in fact it leads Helen to discover Sukey's 
body. For Burke, Elizabeth Is Missing "tells a story about ways of thinking about 
and living with dementia in a fundamentally inhospitable culture" (2018, 96). 
And similarly, Sarah Falcus and Katsura Sako describe the novel as “drawing at- 
tention to the social environment which judges and isolates those with dementia" 
(2019, 130). 

To make a similar reading work for Dean's novel, we have to assign to the 
reader's agency a process of learning that ensures, as Burke puts it, the “ethical 
recognition of a person with dementia" (2018, 99). This learning is not an easy task 
in Dean's novel, even if the reader were to read for a meaningful merger of the two 
narrative strands. This is partly explained by how the separating out of two strands 
plays into notions of disruption. And these, in turn, are strongly underpinned by 
the role of cultural memory in this novel. In fact, the parallel construction attunes 
the reader actively to look for war-related language shared by the two strands - 
like the comparison of the nursing home to the death camp (Dean 2006, 46). The 
close knitting together of dementia and Nazi horror resonates with, and thereby 
enhances, psycholinguistic concepts of breakdown, as when we become privy to 
Marina's experience that *her thoughts seemed to move through sludge, words 
falling away, whole sentences lost in the muck. The paintings themselves seemed 
to be disintegrating, shot through with light and shadow like leaves eaten into lace 
by insects" (177). To put it simply, for the plot set in the past to move forward, Mar- 
ina's dementia has to progress, her brain has to *empty." Marina, in fact, thinks of 


4 It is not explicitly mentioned that Maud has “dementia” or “Alzheimer’s disease." But the 82- 
year-old's forgetfulness is typified in situations and scenes that pertain to the cultural mainstream 
as far as age-related dementia is concerned (like going to the shops and forgetting why one went, 
not remembering how to lay the dinner table, or mistaking close relatives for strangers). 
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herself as “becoming like the museum. Everything, it is leaking. It is horrible" (96). 
But why does dementia feature in Dean's novel at all? Why not set the narrative in 
wartime Leningrad in the first place? After all, it is the plot set in the past that we 
read it for. To think through this question, I will first take a closer look at the com- 
position of a third text, Alice LaPlante's Turn of Mind. 


3 Turn of Mind: A piece of detective fiction 
or a case study of cognitive decline? 


Tum of Mind, published in 2011, deals with 74-year-old Amanda O'Toole's mys- 
terious death. Particularly disconcerting in this fictional detective case is that 
four fingers from Amanda's right hand have been surgically removed after rigor 
mortis had set in. Chief suspect is 64-year-old Jennifer White, a retired hand sur- 
geon and Amanda's long-term friend and neighbour. Yet, Jennifer has been di- 
agnosed with Alzheimer's disease, and her MMSE cognitive rating scale of 19 
out of 30 makes it seem impossible that she could strategically plan, execute 
and cover up such a crime. 

LaPlante's novel is entirely organised by the motif of dementia - on the 
level of story, text and narrative. The text is split into four parts, each shorter 
than the previous one - with plot time initially decreasing by a third and, in the 
final part, tumbling to only a quarter of the section before. Like Out of Mind, it 
is told in short paragraphs of varying decreasing length. Matching the textual 
indicators of decline, these four parts are set in different locations. In Part 1, 
Jennifer still lives in her own house. Part 2, by comparison, is set in a nursing 
home - described by Jennifer as “the descent from one circle of hell into the 
next" (LaPlante 2011, 143). Such a change in setting, if we follow Constance 
Rooke on the home in fiction, signals Jennifer's imminent loss of self and identity 
in society (1992, 255). This becomes reality in Part 3, when Jennifer escapes the 
nursing home and the narrative traces her inability to interact adeptly with the 
outside world. Part 4 takes the reader into a prison-like public nursing facility. 

Any murder mystery centrally relies on plot.’ “Everything in the story's 
structure," writes Peter Brooks, *and its temporality, depends on the resolution 
of enigma" (1984, 18). Jennifer's move to the nursing home helps thicken the 
plot. It also brings out the conceptual connection between Turn of Mind and 


5 For deliberations on the role of detective fiction in dementia discourse developments, see 
Zimmermann (2020, Ch. 6). 
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literary texts that refer to the Holocaust. Maarten Klein confuses being placed in 
a nursing home with being deported, Dean's narrator compares the care home 
to the death camp and Jennifer wonders in conversation with the resident man- 
ager Laura, *What did you do [to get sent here]? Everyone here has committed a 
crime. Some worse than others" (LaPlante 2011, 155). The nursing home as a 
locus of confinement merges notions of disease and crime, detention and pun- 
ishment. This means that the patient is treated like a criminal. But a key charac- 
teristic of a criminal (as well as of a detective) is the ability to plot. It is this 
genre-required in/ability to plot that makes Turn of Mind a page-turner. From 
the first moment, when Jennifer is being interrogated by the police, the narra- 
tive is focalised through her only. The reader permanently lives under the hori- 
zon of her perspective and perception. Jennifer is both actor and witness, and 
therefore has control over what is revealed. This means that the reader reads not 
only for the question of whodunit but also against the trajectory of the disease, 
hoping that the mystery will be solved before Jennifer's condition deteriorates 
further. In this regard, the continuous shifts in location have two functions in the 
novel because the effect is one of confusion: they work for Turn of Mind as a 
piece of detective fiction as much as a case study of dementia. How exactly does 
this play out? 

A detective novel *is created [. . .] in four movements," writes Robin Winks: 
(i) confronting the problem; (ii) looking for evidence; (iii) assessing the evi- 
dence; and (iv) revealing the identity and motivation of the criminal (1988, 7). 
In Turn of Mind, these four movements are connected to four different settings 
and stages of Jennifer's condition. Thus, the continuous change of location in- 
creases tension as it pushes towards discovering evidence and draws the reader 
in the direction of dénouement, while tracing Jennifer's decreasing cognitive ca- 
pabilities and agency. This effect is enhanced as Jennifer's felt space continu- 
ously shrinks. Space, according to the philosopher Hermann Schmitz and his 
co-authors Rudolf O. Müllan and Jan Slaby, *is not originally encountered as 
the measurable, locational space assumed in physics and geography, but rather 
as a predimensional surfaceless realm manifest to each of us in undistorted cor- 
poreal experience, for example in [. . .] sensing atmospheres" (2011, 245). *These 
atmospheres," writes Mathias Wirth about Schmitz's theory of feelings, “corpore- 
ally affect patients, doctors, nurses, and relatives" (2018, 4).6 In Turn of Mind, 
they also affect the detective and her view of Jennifer — as witness or criminal. 


6 I am indebted to Brian Hurwitz for pointing me to the work of Hermann Schmitz and Mathias 
Wirth. 
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Initially, we are encouraged to believe in Jennifer's authority as conferred 
upon her by the detective, the chief integrative figure of a mystery. The inspec- 
tor trusts the continued power of Jennifer's mind to solve the crime: *I want 
your brain. I need your brain" (LaPlante 2011, 161), she asserts. But when story 
and text both play into mainstream understandings of dementia as a relentless 
process of degeneration resulting, for instance, in the loss of agency and wits, 
trusting Jennifer's continued capabilities means hard work for the reader. A 
steadily shifting narrative perspective suggests that Jennifer, in fact, does lose 
the ability to plot — and by this I mean both her ability to follow a sequence of 
everyday activities and her ability to scheme or intrigue. Told in the first person, 
only Part 1 truly suggests the presence of a plotting individual (Brooks 1984, 
114). Part 2, although still told in the first person, attends already much more to 
Jennifer's shrinking felt space, her sensory and visceral experiences. Plotting, 
for Jennifer, becomes the most rudimentary process of survival; in her own 
words: “When I have a clear day [. . .] I plot. I am not good at it. [. . .] My plots 
are simple." What follows is a list of most elementary activities: “Walk to the 
door. Wait until no one is looking. Open the door. Leave. Go home. Bar the front 
entrance against all comers" (LaPlante 2011, 187). With the beginning of the nar- 
rative's third part, the first-person pronoun disappears. Reminiscent of Bernlef's 
narrative strategies, the story is now told in the second person. 

Part 4 is written in the third person. But, unlike in Bernlefs Out of Mind, this 
third-person perspective does not easily admit the reader into the patient's world 
of experience in free indirect style. The reader constantly wonders whether the 
text traces Jennifer's experience from within — or whether we are entrusted to ап 
invisible, omniscient narrator. This confusion brings home the power of the narra- 
tive perspective in LaPlante's mystery: *An internal perspective," as Keen writes, 
*best promotes character identification and readers' empathy" (Keen 2007, 96; 
see also Strauß 2017, 89).’ Such an internal perspective is best achieved through 
first-person self-narration or figural narration. Narration that moves inside many 
characters (as in Dean's account, where the narration moves from Marina to her 
husband to her daughter and back) creates distance. The instability of the narra- 
tive perspective in the final part of Tum of Mind then raises two questions: first, 
how well we could follow the patient up until this point; and second, how dis- 
ease-imposed changes distance character from reader. The reader might wonder 
what has happened in the story so that LaPlante can confidently make this narra- 
tive choice in the final part. 


7 I am indebted to Heike Hartung for pointing me to Sara Strauß’s book chapter on Alice 
LaPlante's Turn of Mind. 
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At the end of Part 3, the inspector is convinced she has solved the mystery. 
For her, Jennifer has killed Amanda, and Jennifer's daughter Fiona has covered 
up the crime. Jennifer is transferred to a public nursing facility where she will 
stay for the remainder of her living days. Here, in Part 4, we find ourselves listen- 
ing to Fiona, as she tells her mother how grateful she will always be that Jennifer 
covered up her manslaughter. With the mystery being solved, access to the pa- 
tient's mind is no longer needed. In the words of LaPlante's narrator, “But when 
all is done, when the end is near, what is left? What is one left with? Physical 
sensation [. . .]. Now that it is over, now that it's near the end, she can think. She 
can allow herself to drift to places that before she would not go" (2011, 297). Put 
differently, dementia is allowed to progress to yet another stage - or, as Dean's 
narrator puts it in relation to Marina, “It is all over, but the waiting." 

As the reader closes the novel, a nagging realisation remains. Yes, Jennifer 
serves as not much more than a listening vessel in Part 4, and one could argue 
that, as a patient, Jennifer simply makes for an extremely suitable unreliable 
narrator in what is designed as a gripping read. This impression is enhanced by 
how, as Falcus and Sako observe, the “interactions between the characters are 
described in the text without much of Jennifer's interpretative commentary, like 
lines in the transcript of a play, suggesting her lack of cognitive and emotional 
response to what she hears and sees" (2019, 133-134). However, the patient as 
criminal reveals herself as a red herring on several counts. We remain unclear 
about how much Jennifer actually plotted herself. We also realise that the pa- 
tient truly led on inspector and reader - even when she is no longer able to act 
as a witness; the shift in narrative voice "achieves a distancing effect from the 
protagonist [so that] the reader calls Jennifer's complete innocence into ques- 
tion" (Strauf$ 2017, 100). And Jennifer's condition ensures that the crime com- 
mitted by her daughter will remain unpunished forever. In the end, Jennifer's 
agency is an illusion - her actions are determined by the progression of her dis- 
ease — it is her disease-imposed silence that protects her daughter. Or as Jenni- 
fer muses early on: “Т wonder what will remain іп my mind, at the end. What 
basic truths will I return to? What tricks will I play and on whom?” (LaPlante 
2011, 74). These words resonate both with the condition itself and the mystery 
at hand. 

LaPlante exploits psycholinguistic notions of breakdown to create the most 
unreliable narrator possible in fiction; she mercilessly traces Jennifer's “death 
of the mind" (LaPlante 2011, 136). But, in following Jennifer's decline and read- 
ing for the question of whodunit, we exercise sociolinguistic thinking: we con- 
stantly piece together what remains - in terms of narrative capabilities and the 
presumable reliability of Jennifer's mind. This kind of reading for the plot, I 
would argue in reliance on Michael Bérubé (2018, 135), prevents the reader 
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“from reading right past the text to the ‘content’ within"; and by content, Bér- 
ubé means a diagnostic reading that focuses on the question of accuracy of the 
representation of a person with dementia.? This readerly activity elevates Jenni- 
fer from the rank of a cardboard figure typically required by the genre to a char- 
acter with agency; an activity, as Pieter Vermeulen argues in this volume, that 
perhaps accords dementia a moral privilege. Concurrently, given that the action 
takes place in the here and now of Jennifer's illness, this activity frees the pa- 
tient from what a long history of memory politics in dementia fiction has cre- 
ated: the idea of the patient as living in the past and on an emptying memory. 
Unlike in The Madonnas of Leningrad, dementia in Turn of Mind does not serve 
as an access point to a separate storyline in and of the past. Everything of inter- 
est to the reader happens in the present. Where the story needs the past, it is 
accessed through Jennifer's diary-like notebook (from which a page apparently 
holding a clue has been excised). A common therapeutic intervention in cases 
of dementia, this fictional diary includes information entered by visitors for Jen- 
nifer to read when she has “а better day" (e.g. Silva et al. 2017). For the reader 
(as well as the detective), the notebook works as an interface between perceived 
reliability and supposed cognitive impairment, between past and present. 

At a recent Dementia, Narrative and Culture Network workshop for academ- 
ics and service users, Veronica Franklin Gould, president and head of research 
at Arts 4 Dementia, emphasised how arts interventions re-energise people de- 
spite their early dementia symptoms - and here we are compelled to think of 
Marina's revival in the final chapter of Dean's novel (Gould 2018). Gould partic- 
ularly stressed the power of living and interacting with the patient in the pres- 
ent and ranked these activities much higher than reminiscence strategies that 
keep the patient in the past of their not necessarily happy long-term memories. 


4 The politics of memory in the literary history 
of dementia fiction 


Bernlef s Out of Mind enmeshes dementia with notions of trauma, war and extinc- 
tion at a time when the 40th anniversary of the end of war in Europe was being 
commemorated. This move introduced the disease as a metonym for memory loss 
and forgetting, and, as the essays collected in this volume suggest, this link en- 
dures to the present day. It contributes to negative characterisations of persons 


8 I owe thanks to James Rákóczi for telling me about Michael Bérubé's work. 
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living with dementia, with pessimistic views of the patient impacting on the kind 
and quality of care provided, which have found reflection in subsequent fictional 
representations of dementia. As the victim of a veritable death sentence (which 
does not leave any room for agency), the patient turned into a narrative prosthe- 
sis from the 1980s onwards (Zimmermann 2017a, 83-85)? Twenty years after 
Bernlef's intervention, Debra Dean's Marina suffers the consequences of this pes- 
simism about ageing, as her relatives do not believe she can tell her own story 
(and her agency to remember in the Hermitage is valorised as an activity of the 
young Marina). For Alice LaPlante's Jennifer the situation is slightly better — per- 
haps also because, at 64 years old, she is notably younger than the other two 
characters. The detective believes in her continued capabilities — and, as the one 
through whom Turn of Mind is focalised, she in fact controls the plot. 

The idea of ‘losing the plot’ has become central to how society pitches the 
dementia patient in the literary imagination. At least in part, this can be traced 
to the period of the memory boom, when caregivers, for example, pictured their 
loved ones as losing their personalities because they were losing awareness of 
their painful and identity-defining past. Out of Mind emerges from this period. 
It negotiates the contemporary notion, as explored by Paul John Eakin, that se- 
rious impairment of the ability to tell or understand stories severely impacts on 
our sense of self (1999, 46; Zimmermann 2017b, 7-12). Dean develops this fur- 
ther. The perceived absence of a functioning memory leads others to doubt the 
patient's continued identity, a perspective reflected in how Marina's condition 
remains a vehicle for telling a story set in the past. Dean's choice appears partic- 
ularly problematic when placed in conversation with Bernlef's narrative experi- 
ment and LaPlante's murder mystery. Out of Mind narrates the experience of 
dementia exclusively from within the patient's mind, necessitating the reader's 
belief in Maarten as narrator with a continuous identity. The process of reading 
itself ensures Maarten's authority and agency. During the period of Alzheimer- 
isation, Out of Mind was arguably the first and most prominent piece of fiction 
to explore what dementia might feel like from within, leaving readers “with 
what we think dissolution of memory and breakdown of language may feel and 
look like" (Krüger-Fürhoff 2015, 108). It established the narrative techniques 
that have since been used again and again to portray the patient's supposed 
loss of articulacy and agency, identity and self. 


9 Таш adapting this term from David T. Mitchell and Sharon L. Snyder (2000, 6), who use it to 
emphasise that *the prosthesizing of [. . .] a rhetorical figure carries with it ideological as- 
sumptions about what is aberrant." 
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In addition, Bernlef popularised the fact that dementia enhances the vivid- 
ness of long-term memories at the expense of short-term recall. Exploring the 
patient's past has since turned into an essential element of dementia fiction; 
eventually, as in The Madonnas of Leningrad, it became a narrative device. Al- 
though issues of cultural context are beyond the scope of this essay, the atroci- 
ties committed by Nazi Germany are forever etched into cultural and political 
memory and thus taken up by writers from around the world, not just those 
from Europe. We do not need actively to invest in Marina's continued identity 
to gain access to her past. What is more, by reading under the oppressive hori- 
zon of war-related metaphorical concepts and experiences, the reader's agency 
might easily fulfil what Dean's construction is able to challenge: we might miss 
the precious insight to be gained from how the two narrative strands meaning- 
fully come together; we might miss Marina's continued rich inner life and experi- 
ence. We might miss how identity-denying, extermination-related imagery keeps 
directing notions of loss which continue to dominate the current cultural demen- 
tia narrative. 

Turn of Mind can be taken as proof of this. In the twenty-first century, a 
murder mystery may be the genre of choice for subjects that everybody wants to 
understand but cannot: the dementia experience. In the final pages of Out of 
Mind, Bernlef’s Maarten Klein experiences freedom, freedom from the disease 
through his death (and freedom from the Nazi occupation of his mind). Jennifer, 
by comparison, loses her freedom. Yet she remains the winner in the hide-and- 
seek between detective and murderer - in a narrative told entirely in and about 
the present of Jennifer's illness. Until the narrative's final lines, Turn of Mind 
plays on the question of what this story is about - the careful tracing of a 
mind in dissolution or the dismantling of a crime. And this continued and persis- 
tent tension explains the power of LaPlante's text. Turn of Mind forces the reader 
to stay with the crime at hand, while kindling empathy for a patient increasingly 
challenged by the consequences of cognitive decline. Thinking in terms of genre, 
the plot-reliant detective story can return agency to the patient. But it does so 
more effectively when removed from the oppressive discourse of war-related ex- 
termination terminology, in a narrative space that privileges what Schmitz et al. 
(2011, 245) term the "affective involvement" of the person with dementia, in this 
way freeing the patient from being deployed as a narrative device without agency, 
while opening avenues for more supportive and enabling approaches to care. 
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Dementia's Paradoxical Relation to Buried Truths 


Nina Schmidt 


Over/writing the Father? Dementia and the 
National Socialist Past in Tilman Jens's 
Demenz 


1 Introduction: A German life-writing genre 
of the second generation 


Väterbücher or Väterliteratur (literature or books about fathers) are two estab- 
lished, albeit not unproblematic, terms in German literary history.' They denote 
a corpus of texts - the publication of which peaked in the late 1970s and early 
1980s - from what was then West Germany and Austria. Julian Reidy (2015, 203) 
describes them succinctly as *prose texts with an autobiographical basis, aim- 
ing at coming to terms with the past in the microcosm of the family."? With Jen- 
nifer Cameron (2011, 37), we can add: “Protagonists reflect upon their families' 
relationship to the Nazi era, usually in a narrative of generational conflict be- 
tween father and son or daughter.” Authors’ “conflict over origins and identity 
against the background of fascism" (Brandstädter 2010, 284) were what drove the 
production of this genre.^ East German literature of the time did not produce any 
such Väterliteratur. Ernestine Schlant (1999, 4) explains why: “As a Communist 
regime, East Germany saw itself ipso facto as inimical to fascism and hence 
under no obligation to acknowledge its own Nazi past. Fascism was interpreted 


1 All translations mine. 

2 The original German phrase reads, “autobiographisch gefärbte und auf Vergangenheitsbe- 
wältigung im Mikrokosmos der Familie abzielende Prosatexte." For the sake of readability and 
with an international readership in mind, I will provide the German phrases in the footnotes 
only and work with what I hope to be adequate translations of the literature in the main body 
of the text. 

3 These texts often focus on the father figure but the mother, too, is important to many a Va- 
terbuch. Reidy (2015, 204) points towards Bernward Vesper's, Peter Härtling’s, Günter Seuren's 
and Brigitte Schwaiger's work. Mothers have also been at the centre of standalone texts (e.g. in 
writing by Christoph Meckel, Julian Schutting and Helga Schneider). A term to describe mother 
accounts has not emerged, although Katra A. Byram experiments with Mütterliteratur (mother 
literature) to highlight the gendered nature of the term Väterliteratur as she sets out to analyse 
what it distorts. Byram (2018, 42-43) contends, *Gender expectations have screened certain 
elements of Váterliteratur from widespread perception." 

4 Orig.: “Konflikt um Herkunft und Identität vor dem Hintergrund des Faschismus.” 


8 Open Access. © 2022 Nina Schmidt, published by De Gruyter. [G] BAAT] This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110713626-005 
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as ап outgrowth of capitalism, and capitalism was still the reigning economic sys- 
tem in West Germany. It hence fell upon West Germany to deal with this past." 

As the authors took to task their fathers or parents, they aimed to address 
the German public as well as their kin: each example of family history - each 
microcosm - was meant to speak to the macrocosm that is wider society. Most 
Väterbücher authors were representatives of the so-called second generation 
(born c. 1930-1945, in Michael Ostheimer's classification [2013, 173]), that is, 
the sons and, though less often, also the daughters of the perpetrator / wartime 
generation (the latter born с. 1900-1925, according to Ostheimer).? Through liter- 
ary writing, these authors belatedly tried to trace their fathers' or parents' lives 
and reckon with their ideological convictions as well as the crimes they (might 
have) committed during the Second World War and the Holocaust. The perpetra- 
tor status of the fathers or parents written about differed; their roles ranged from 
that of high-ranking Nazi officials to collaborators or profiteers to ideological fol- 
lowers of and bystanders to the National Socialist regime. 

Historically, the majority of these texts emerged in the wake of the student 
movement, under the banner of 1968. As the genre turns attention towards the 
family unit and the home, Ostheimer (2013, 195) views it as a forum in which sons 
and daughters pass moral judgement on their fathers/parents, their own aware- 
ness raised by events such as the Eichmann trial (1961) in Jerusalem, the Frankfurt 
Auschwitz trials (1963-1965) and "the idea of an intergenerational balance sheet 
of justice.”® The children criticised their fathers/parents for their (in)actions under 
Nazism as well as, often, for their post-war silence. 

I would argue that, in essence, Váterliteratur is a symptom of the widespread 
failure to confront the fathers with questions in person, during their lifetime, 
when a critical, productive and honest conversation about their past under Na- 
tional Socialism would still have been possible - at least in theory. I do not intend 
to cast blame on the children's generation for this circumstance. Sociopsychologi- 
cally, it may not be all that surprising that within most German families, such con- 
versations did not take place. Members of the parent generation typically stayed 
silent, for they were traumatised, conscious of their guilt or showing signs of what 
psychoanalysis has termed ‘derealisation’: an inability to bring together the his- 
torical events of the Second World War and the Holocaust (their scope) with one's 


5 Julian Reidy (2012, 13) takes authors born in the years of the Nazi dictatorship as well as in 
the immediate post-war years to be members of the second generation. Mathias Brandstädter 
(2010, 118-120) is critical of regarding Väterbücher authors as members of one generation. He 
finds authors' years of birth less relevant than the thematic focus and formal features of their 
writing. 

6 Orig.: "die Vorstellung von einer intergenerationellen Gerechtigkeitsbilanz." 
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own individual life and actions of those years, thus avoiding feelings of shame, 
guilt or grief (Lohl 2019; with recourse to Alexander and Margarete Mitscherlich's 
Inability to Mourn [1967]). In this emotional and social climate, many children 
were too afraid of what they might find to press their parents on the issue of com- 
plicity with much persistence. The psychologist Dan Bar-On (1989, 425) termed 
this *the *double-wall' phenomenon": *Perpetrators did not want to disclose their 
inner conflicts, and others - their children, the potential confessors, and maybe 
most of us — did not want to know about it." 

Váterbücher, then, are texts that try to make up for missed conversations 
or, indeed, confrontations. When authors constructed these accounts, their fa- 
thers were typically deceased (Ostheimer 2013, 166), which meant they had to 
face significant gaps in knowledge about their fathers’ pasts and inner lives. 
These circumstances complicated finding any kind of definite answer to the 
question that, like Bar-On (1989, 427) in his psychological study, these authors 
too seem to have posed: “did a conflict of morality exist, and did it ever surface" 
over the course of the years following 1945? In attempts to counter a difficult 
point of departure, the sons and daughters often turned to archival materials 
(both from official as well as family collections) before engaging in what could 
be described as imaginative life writing: filling in the remaining gaps creatively. 

What the writing descendant as well as the reading public gains from such cre- 
ative nonfiction will be one of the overarching questions to bear in mind as we 
turn our attention to a more contemporary book: the journalist Tilman Jens's 2009 
account Demenz: Abschied von meinem Vater (Dementia: A farewell to my father) 
about his father, renowned scholar and author Walter Jens.’ This text, I argue, can 
be regarded as a new or belated Vaterbuch. While written in a very different era to 
the genre-defining examples of the 1970s and 1980s, the text's thematic focus as 
well as a number of its formal - e.g. stylistic — features warrants reading it as such. 
Crucially, it too emerges from failed and discontinued attempts to talk openly 
(T. Jens 2009, 65, 73-79). What is furthermore significant is that Tilman Jens 
writes it at a point in history that sees the last witnesses of the Holocaust and 
the Second World War dying and the memory of these catastrophic events 


7 Gert Ueding (2009) identifies the subtitle as a reference to Peter Weiss' Abschied von den El- 
tern (1961; Leavetaking). There is an intertextual reference to Weiss's text in the main body of 
Demenz that corroborates Ueding's association (T. Jens 2009, 34), regardless of the irony that 
Weiss, as an author of Jewish descent, writes under decidedly different circumstances to Til- 
man Jens. Additionally, examples of the Väterbücher genre resonate with Demenz's title, as 
they, too, feature the word Abschied in their titles, e.g. Seuren's Abschied von einem Mórder 
(Farewell to a murderer; 1980) and Hanns-Josef Ortheil's Abschied von den Kriegsteilnehmern 
(Farewell to the participants in war; 1992). 
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beginning to solidify. I will consider how this influences апа motivates his 
text and the decision to bring together the narration of the father's dementia 
in old age with details of a youth under National Socialism. 


2 The case of Walter Jens - a moralist with 
feet of clay 


After studying classical philology and German studies at Hamburg and Freiburg, 
Walter Jens (born 1923 in Hamburg) became an eminent scholar, translator, au- 
thor and professor of rhetorics at the Universitát Tübingen. A distinguished pub- 
lic intellectual, he was a member of the Gruppe 47 from 1950,° president of the 
then West German PEN Centre from 1976 to 1982 and, as president of the West 
German Akademie der Künste, he was a major figure in the reunification of the 
Akademie with its East German equivalent after the fall of the Wall (Seger 2003, 
847). Jens corresponded with Ingeborg Bachmann, Ernst Bloch, Heinrich Böll, 
Willy Brandt, Paul Celan, Günter Grass, Siegfried Lenz, Thomas Mann, George Ta- 
bori and many other significant political and literary figures besides (849). Be- 
coming professor emeritus in 1988 (847), he continued to write scholarly books 
and articles and to engage in public debates. Newspapers and other media chan- 
nels regularly requested his commentary on sociopolitical and cultural events as 
well as current affairs. 

In November 2003, the Internationales Germanistenlexikon 1800—1950, an au- 
thoritative reference work documenting the lives and achievements of influential 
scholars of German studies was published, including an extensive entry on Wal- 
ter Jens (Seger 2003; Dunphy 2005). The encyclopaedia's chief editor, Christoph 
König, had incorporated newly accessible information from the NSDAP (National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei) membership register held at Berlin's Fed- 
eral Archives, and the news broke in the German media that Walter Jens had 
been a member of the Nazi Party from 1942. As his son, Tilman Jens (2009, 25), 


8 The Gruppe 47, named after the year of its foundation, “reestablished a literary community 
[in Germany] after the Second World War based on explicit principles of candor and commit- 
ment to an open society and a literature that reflected that openness, rather than its opposite 
of abject obedience to state ideology or abstruse evasiveness (as in the literature of Inner Emi- 
gration)" (Donahue 2014). 

9 Previously held at the Berlin Document Center, created by the US Armed Forces and man- 
aged by the United States until 1994 (Fehlauer 2010). For more about the register, the informa- 
tion it held on men who became leading political figures of West Germany, and the slow 
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pointedly puts it, the revelation “astonishes some, horrifies many."'? Taking up a 
seemingly detached observer role, the journalist son explains the explosive nature 
of this revelation about his father, then an 80-year-old man: “Walter Jens, the soli- 
tary and loner, courageous naysayer for decades, joined the NSDAP in Septem- 
ber 1942 and - this seems to be the sticking point — he remained silent about it for 
nearly sixty years" (T. Jens 2009, 25). Making matters worse, Walter Jens publicly 
announced he could not remember anything. Numerous other literati of the Flak- 
helfer generation could be listed here who, like Walter Jens, in subsequent years 
saw themselves confronted with evidence of their Nazi Party membership late 
in their lives (Martin Walser, Siegfried Lenz, Dieter Wellershoff and Erich Loest 
among them) and who often reacted similarly (Herwig 2013, Chs. 3, 7).’* Arguably, 
the highest-profile revelation was of Günter Grass in 2006 having been con- 
scripted into the Waffen-SS at age 17, late іп 1944 (Pietsch 2006, 360-365; Köl- 
bel 2007; Mews 2008, 334-342; Herwig 2013, Ch. 6). 

Contrary to the impression his tone in the above quotation may give, Til- 
man Jens is of course highly invested in the revelation, both emotionally and 
intellectually. He highlights that his father loved to assume “the role of the En- 
lightenment philosopher" (T. Jens 2009, 27, similarly: 60) - a self-stylisation 
that post- November 2003, the son realises Walter Jens did not consistently live 
up to.” In the wake of the media reports, a nationalist essay which Walter Jens 
had published in 1943, then a student of literature, resurfaced, adding to the 
scandal. In it, he uses Nazi expressions such as "literature of degeneration" 
(T. Jens 2009, 61).'^ And although the historian Götz Aly (2004) describes the 
essay by the then 20-year-old student as marked by vólkisch ideas but not as 
antisemitic, it fuelled the public debate. The impression of the young Walter 
Jens as a conformist hardened. 


negotiations between the US and the FRG about the wider archive's transition into the hands 
of the German authorities, see Herwig (2013, esp. Chs. 1-3). 

10 Orig.: “sorgt bei manchem für Erstaunen, bei vielen für Entsetzen.” 

11 Orig.: “Walter Jens, Solitär und Einzelgánger, der couragierte Nein-Sager über Jahrzehnte, 
ist im September 1942 der NSDAP beigetreten und hat darüber, das scheint der Knackpunkt, 
fast 60 Jahre lang geschwiegen." 

12 The military term Flakhelfer translates as ‘anti-aircraft helper’ or ‘gun assistant.’ As a genera- 
tional term, it more broadly describes those who were teenagers in Nazi Germany and indoctri- 
nated from an early age, because a large proportion of the country's male teenage population 
(especially boys born in the years 1926-1928) were drafted to join the anti-aircraft artillery in the 
final years of the Second World War. 

13 Orig.: *die Rolle des Aufklárers." 

14 Orig.: “Entartungsliteratur.” 
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The apparent incongruity of his father's reputation as one of the Federal 
Republic of Germany's "literary intellectuals who had dispensed the lessons of Au- 
schwitz to the nation, long accorded an almost priest-like status on the basis of an 
apparently unimpeachable moral probity and intellectual integrity" (Niven 2018, 
37) and his dubitable behaviour as a young man under Nazism lies at the heart of 
the journalist's issues with the father figure from that point on and must be un- 
derstood as a key motivation for his writing Demenz. Although written while his 
father was still alive, it has much in common with the discoveries and motiva- 
tions of many of the authors of the original Väterbücher in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Christoph Meckel, for example, started writing Suchbild (Picture puzzle) upon dis- 
covering his then-deceased fathers Nazi-era diary, a document which reveals 
Eberhard Meckel, who was also a writer, to have sympathised with Nazi ideology 
to a much larger extent than the son previously knew (Meckel 2005 [1980], 179). 


3 Demenz - all about illness? 


Around the time the scandal broke, Walter Jens began to show the first signs 
of dementia - the illness of which he eventually died in June 2013. As the son 
describes in his book, the illness was first misdiagnosed as a form of depres- 
sion, a condition that Walter Jens had suffered from at least once before in his 
life (T. Jens 2009, 41-43). In the final chapter to her memoir Unvollstündige 
Erinnerungen (Incomplete recollections), published in the same year as De- 
menz, Tilman Jens’s mother, the philologist Inge Jens,” admits that her hus- 
band's depression diagnosis did not scare her, that she and her family were in 
fact clinging to it — for it seemed familiar and manageable - and that even 
when the doctors eventually did talk about dementia, she did not understand 
the import of this new, more accurate diagnosis straight away (I. Jens 2009, 272, 275).'° 

With Demenz: Abschied von meinem Vater, it seems that Tilman Jens pur- 
sues several aims: the book most obviously, and as indicated by its title, traces 


15 A German studies scholar and author in her own right, member of the PEN Centre Germany 
and editor of the diaries of Thomas Mann, among others. 

16 The specific form of dementia he had is described by Inge Jens (2017) as “eine Sonderform 
der Demenz, eine sogenannte Angiopathie” (a variety of dementia, a so-called angiopathy). She 
repeatedly uses the term Angiopathie in her 2016 publication Langsames Entschwinden: Vom 
Leben mit einem Demenzkranken (Slowly fading away: About life with a dementia sufferer), too. 
Tilman Jens (2009, 42) explains in Demenz that it was vascular dementia the father suffered 
from, with elements of Alzheimer's. 
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the story of Walter Jens's dementia, especially the illness’s progression and lived 
reality, and the effect on family dynamics as well as the strain his father's illness 
puts on his mother. Facing the fact that dementia is a terminal illness, it further 
explores questions such as what constitutes a good life and a good death. The 
telling of his story strikes Tilman Jens (2009, 42) as important because of the pub- 
lic nature of his father's life and the stigma which forms of dementia, especially 
Alzheimer's, still carry (perhaps more so at the time of writing than now) - re- 
flected too in the family's and even Walter Jens's doctors' initial denial of the di- 
agnosis." From this perspective, Walter Jens is a case in point to counter the idea 
that one's intellect can save a person from developing dementia (T. Jens 2009, 
42-43). Tilman Jens (2009, 27) draws legitimacy for his public project from the 
way the father had ultimately overcome his depression in the 1980s, namely *in 
public, pointed speech,” as the son recalls. Moreover, the author is eager to 
highlight the fact that by writing and publishing Demenz, he acts in line with his 
immediate family's wishes. Prominently placed in the book's inside blurb is the 
declaration: *My mother, my brother and I all agree, we do not want to, we will 
not hide his suffering."!? 

Yet even though it is styled to be so, Tilman Jens's Demenz is not merely a 
negotiation of the illness and its consequences or a text that counters the mar- 
ginalisation of people with dementia - if it is that at all, since it remains steeped 
in ableist/disablist language, likely more so than its author was aware.” It is 
also, and maybe more so, a text that seeks out the cracks in the father's image 
and one that retrospectively questions the validity of some of his intellectual 
work, too. It is thus an Abschied (farewell), as the subtitle has it, in at least two 
senses: the text bids farewell to Walter Jens as a leading intellectual in the view 
of cognitive decline and memory loss as much as it bids farewell to the dominant 
father figure as untouchable, morally and ethically, in the light of new knowl- 
edge about his past. 

Stylistically, in Tilman Jens's writing about the past and the present, about 
the able academic and the man with dementia, about the former role model and 


17 Martina Zimmermann (2017a, 90) explains, “Society sees the core stigma attached to Alz- 
heimer's as centering on the patient's dependence, inertia, and loss of self." 

18 Orig.: “in öffentlicher, zugespitzter Rede." 

19 Orig.: *Meine Mutter, mein Bruder und ich sind uns einig, wir wollen, wir werden sein Leid 
nicht verstecken." 

20 Compare Tilman Jens's use of mainstream cultural metaphors to do with darkness and 
shadow, state(s) of sleep or living death,' ideas of a return to childhood and the language of 
descent (T. Jens 2009, 14, 43). For scholarly commentary on this kind of imagery and the damage 
it does to people living with dementia, see e.g. Zeilig (2013) and Zimmermann (2017a; 2017b). 
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the fallen moralist, the son creates а dichotomous image. Тһе extent of the 
hero's fall could hardly be made clearer. On the one hand, there is “the father I 
knew"; however, “he is long бопе.” On the other hand, Tilman Jens (2009, 
140) discovers “а completely different father, a creaturely father."? I argue that 
the split in Tilman Jens's perception or, at least, in the representation of his fa- 
ther ‘now’ and ‘then,’ is due both to his father's illness and to the public disclo- 
sure of his membership in the Nazi Party. Although this double imagery may be 
rhetorically convenient when juxtaposing images of a father that do not seem to 
add up, we may wonder what this type of rhetoric obscures: his father was not 
replaced by someone else but changed and developed as a person over a life- 
time both in terms of his ideological leanings and his attitudes towards dis/abil- 
ity; lastly, Walter Jens has aged and fallen ill himself. 

Trawling through the family archive, Tilman Jens unearths a significant num- 
ber of recordings of past TV appearances, manuscripts of old speeches and old 
correspondence. Having access to this private documentation of his father's pub- 
lic thinking, as well as all that Walter Jens had published during his prolific aca- 
demic and literary career, the controversial statements on Sterbehilfe (assisted 
dying) Jens senior made when still well trigger the son reviewing the material at 
a time that he is trying to understand whether Walter Jens's past philosophical 
opinion on assisted dying holds in practice and should be understood in the 
sense of an advance directive, a guideline for Inge Jens and her sons. This ques- 
tion is at the centre of Demenz's opening chapter (T. Jens 2009, 5-21) as well as 
its concluding reflections (128-140) and is reflected in Tilman Jens's choice of ep- 
igraph to the book as a whole, too, taken from Walter Jens's joint 1995 publication 
with the theologian Hans Küng: Menschenwürdig sterben: Ein Plädoyer für Selbst- 
verantwortung (Dying in dignity: A case for self-responsibility).” 

Tilman Jens quotes a particularly incisive statement his father made during a 
1996 interview: *I don't think that someone who does not recognise any of their 
closest relatives anymore at the end is still a person in the human sense. Which 
is why I think everyone should be able to decide: at this or that point, I want to 
be allowed to die."^^ He reacts with sadness and anger to this incendiary find, as 
he reports (T. Jens 2009, 13), and critiques the father's detached reasoning on the 


21 Orig.: “Der Vater, den ich kannte, der ist lang schon gegangen." 

22 Orig.: *einen ganz anderen Vater [. . .], einen kreatürlichen Vater." 

23 Menschenwürdig sterben has been revised and reissued with an additional text by Inge Jens 
reflecting on her husband's illness in 2009. 

24 Orig.: "Ich glaube nicht, dass derjenige, der am Ende niemanden mehr erkennt von seinen 
náchsten Angehórigen, im Sinne des Humanen noch ein Mensch ist. Und deshalb denke ich 
sollte jeder bestimmen kónnen, dann und dann móchte ich, dass ich sterben darf." 
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topic in retrospect, exposing its flaws and reading it as the effect of internalised 
disablism.” It dovetails with Walter Jens’s attitudes towards ageing more generally, 
as expressed in the past: Tilman Jens (8) remembers him casually remarking he 
would rather be dead than become a wheelchair user or have to face incontinence. 

The reader will note that both in the reasons he gives for speaking up about 
his father's condition in book form and in his view on assisted dying, Tilman 
Jens rhetorically takes a morally consistent stance that he knew would likely 
meet with general approval. But when it comes to the concurrence of the onset 
of Walter Jens's dementia and the uncomfortable late revelation of his oppor- 
tunism in the 1940s, as evidenced by the uncovered party membership and his 
student essay, the son seeks to establish a causal connection between the two 
facts – the onset of illness and the historical revelations – that was perceived to 
be provocative. It was deemed slanderous, vengeful and bitter — in short, im- 
moral - when Demenz first came out (e.g. Ueding 2009; Radisch 2009). 


4 The son's linking of dementia and the NS past: 
The convenience of memory loss 


*He doesn't want to talk, he cannot remember. Full stop" (T. Jens 2009, 25); this 
is how the son summarises Walter Jens's inadequate handling of the historical 
finds.”° Syntactically, through use of parallelism, what is hinted at here is some- 
one vacillating between not wanting and not being able to speak or remember, 
respectively. A resolute ‘full stop’ is being put to any attempts to address the 
matter, highlighting the fathers' resistance. Later in the text, Tilman Jens writes 
more clearly about his understanding of what is happening to his father: *In 
the winter months of 2003 / 2004, he resigns. He does not fight the paralysing 
sadness - his memory deteriorates rapidly. More and more frequently he can't 
recall terms and names" (91). He appears to blame the illness, or at least the 


25 According to family lore, Walter Jens's mother scolded the young boy from an early age: 
“Du bist unbeholfen, Du bist ängstlich, Du machst, gebückt durch Deine Asthma-Krankheit, 
eine schlechte Figur, also musst Du ein Geistesriese werden" (You are clumsy, you are anxious, 
you are stooped, bent over by your asthma, so you have to become a giant of the mind) (T. Jens 
2009, 14). 

26 Orig.: “Er [. . .] mag nicht reden, er kann sich nicht erinnern. Punktum.” For Walter Jens’s 
handling of the situation, see also Herwig (2013, 105-110). 

27 Orig.: “In den Wintermonaten 2003 / 2004 gibt er sich auf. Er kämpft nicht an gegen die 
lähmende Traurigkeit - sein Gedächtnis verfällt rapide. Immer häufiger fallen ihm Begriffe 
und Namen nicht ein.” 
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pace of its progression, on Walter Jens himself, on what the son regards a mat- 
ter of willpower: *He who wants to forget, who does not want to remember any- 
more, cuts ties to the past, does not need mnemonics. Nor a desk or books" 
(92)? Disablist thinking underlies this statement, as it exaggerates the extent 
to which one can control the course of one's illness, thus making the ill person 
responsible for their lack of health. 

From a patient's advocate perspective, Martina Zimmermann (2017a, 91) there- 
fore problematises the interpretative link Tilman Jens is establishing, questioning 
its legitimacy: "Jens interprets dementia as a psychosomatic expression of mental 
distress. But scientific evidence that would justify this perspective continues to be 
patchy. Regardless, in the light of the condition's chronic, degenerative, and incur- 
able character, such an interpretation appears most unethical."? Ostheimer (2013, 
369), for the same reason, finds Demenz's line of argument to be *bordering on the 
cynical."?? From a cultural studies point of view, the crucial question that remains 
and seems worth exploring nonetheless is why, then, despite this, is the narrative 
of Walter Jens having made a near-wilful decision to give in to dementia and to 
forgetting so attractive to Tilman Jens? And why can it be assumed to be plausible 
to at least part of the readership of Demenz? 

For one, Tilman Jens does believe in the validity of the research that points 
towards psychosomatic factors playing a role in the progression (if not the onset) 
of dementia. He summarises the medical research he found in support of the bold 
hypothesis of his first book in the follow-up publication Vatermord: Wider einen 
Generalverdacht (Patricide: Against a general suspicion) (T. Jens 2010, 130-138), 
referring — among others - to a 2003 talk by Joachim Bauer, a version of which 
can be found online (2016). However, Jens is less of an expert in these matters 
than Zimmermann and may be more inclined to believe in the validity of findings 
by Bauer and others because he simply cannot accept the timing or the nature of 
the father's illness to be purely coincidental: “It is hard to believe іп mere 


28 Orig.: “Wer vergessen will, wer sich nicht mehr erinnern mag, die Verbindungen zur Ver- 
gangenheit kappt, der braucht keine Gedáchtnisstützen. Und auch keinen Schreibtisch mehr 
und keine Bücher." Elsewhere, Tilman Jens (2009, 85, 97) speculates on the deep shame and 
fear his father must have felt upon receiving the letter by König first alerting him to the discov- 
ery of the filing card confirming his NSDAP membership and requesting a statement. 

29 Zimmermann (2017b) voices additional strong criticism of Tilman Jens's book in her mono- 
graph The Poetics and Politics of Alzheimer's Disease Life-Writing (see Chapter 3 in particular, 
elaborating on sons' writing about a parent's dementia from what Zimmermann terms a “саге- 
free" perspective). 

30 Orig.: “ans Zynische grenzende Argumentation." 
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contingency, given the striking temporal coincidence" (T. Jens 2010, 130).?! This 
is because the historical significance of Walter Jens’s long silence about his party 
membership looms too large vis-a-vis his public standing - and because, as the 
historian Ulrike Jureit (2019, 144) puts it with regard to the German/European con- 
text, after Auschwitz, “forgetting has lost its innocence.” In this context, to simply 
accept forgetting at face value, without inquiry, has become near impossible cul- 
turally; processes of forgetting and acts of remembrance are both morally loaded 
in the contemporary German discourse and will be for the foreseeable future.” 
Walter Jens’s silence is therefore always already suspect. Worse, it is clearly at 
odds with his professional ethics and antifascist identity as a member of the re- 
nowned Gruppe 47. The famous professor becomes yet another case of the leading 
writers and thinkers of the young Bundesrepublik partaking in the widespread 
post-war German repression of the past — just like the majority of the German pop- 
ulation who lived through the war (Т. Jens 2009, 86-91). The shock that reverber- 
ates for the journalist son, and which he processes in Demenz, is that the father 
this son so admired is no exception here, that he shows the same weakness - or 
pragmatism - as others have in this regard. This collective behaviour – no matter 
how conscious or not it was, and we can suspect varying degrees of intent – had a 
regrettable lasting effect, as Tilman Jens (2009, 74), speaking here as a representa- 
tive of later generations and analyst of the situation, stresses: “The raised moral 
pointing finger of all those who pretended to have been on the right side [of his- 
tory] from their first breath has stifled many opportunities for fair discourse.” 
Against this background, Tilman Jens cannot help but interpret dementia as a wall 
to hide behind. 

Tilman Jens’s aversion to the kind of “amnesia” that was displayed in judi- 
cial trials post-1945, too, is expressed clearly in the book, particularly as, in 
most if not all cases, amnesia was used as an excuse, a way out of admitting 
culpability for war crimes, the “line of defence” (2009, 107) of choice.” He ad- 
dresses this in the context of relaying the story of Albert Schaich, a childhood 
neighbour whom the Jens family trusted and whom Tilman Jens describes as 


31 Orig.: “an eine reine Zufälligkeit kann ich, angesichts der frappierenden zeitlichen Koinzi- 
denz, schwer glauben." The question whether stressful life events qualify as a risk factor in 
developing dementia diseases is being researched by scientists, yet the evidence is deemed in- 
conclusive by e.g. Sundström et al. (2014). 

32 Orig.: “Das Vergessen hat seine Unschuld verloren.” 

33 Which is not to say that German memory culture does not continue to change and develop; 
see Niven (2018) for more. 

34 Orig.: “Der erhobene moralische Zeigefinger all derer, die vorgaben, vom ersten Atemzug 
an auf der richtigen Seite gewesen zu sein, hat so manchen fairen Diskurs erstickt.” 

35 Orig.: “Amnesie”; “Verteidigungslinie.” 
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his “adopted grandfather" (111)? Schaich turned out to have been a staunch 
Nazi until the very end of the war and stood trial in 1948 for the murder of an- 
other local man in April 1945, a prisoner under his watch - facts of which the 
Jens family were unaware until 1995, when a local newspaper published an arti- 
cle on the historical events. Though the gravity and quality of each man's secret 
differed considerably, the neighbour's posthumous exposure after a lifetime's 
silence can be read as having foreshadowed Walter Jens's own later confronta- 
tions with the past. Tilman Jens's narrative reconstruction of the neighbour's 
crime in contrast to his character as he knew him suggests such a perspective 
when it stresses how his parents tried to keep the newspaper article from him 
(103) and how Schaich's past came to catch up with him in later life, when this 
man, too, developed dementia (113-115). 

As Walter Jens's firstborn son, a fact he himself emphasises, Tilman Jens 
(2009, 74) feels *betrayed" by his father; he is convinced "there would have 
been so many opportunities to talk about the small, if drastic, errors that would 
later have made the process of reformation so convincing and clear" (63). 
Very much like the older generation of Väterbücher authors,?? Tilman Jens соп- 
sequently takes on the role of public prosecutor against the father in Demenz — 
and, to an extent, also the role of judge over this vexed case (a position he 
shares with his writing's implied readership). The Väterliteratur genre and its 
“narrator-centered confessional mode" (Byram 2018, 47) lends itself to this per- 
spective. What is more, by writing and publishing Demenz, "the speaking son" 
(Vedder 2012, 283) supplants the father, who (through illness) falls silent.” The 
text, therefore, is inextricably linked to the aforementioned idea of the balance 
sheet of justice between two generations. 


36 Orig.: “Wahlgroßvater.” 

37 Orig.: “betrogen”; “Es hätte so viele Möglichkeiten gegeben, von den kleinen, wenn auch 
drastischen Irrtümern zu erzählen, die den Prozess der überzeugenden Läuterung später hät- 
ten so anschaulich werden lassen.” 

38 Tilman Jens was born in 1954, while the authors of the original Väterbücher are around 20 
years older: e.g. Meckel was born in 1935, Seuren in 1932, Paul Kersten in 1943, Sigfrid Gauch 
in 1945, Elisabeth Plessen in 1944. 

39 Orig.: “der sprechende Sohn.” Ulrike Vedder makes a similar observation with regard to Jon- 
athan Franzen’s essay “My Father’s Brain” (collected in How to Be Alone [2002]), emphasising 
the son’s role as the narrator of the father’s story and speculating on how the act of narration - 
while its result is a form of memorialisation – secures the son's (symbolic) survival in the face of 
the father's forgetting. Carrying this further (and, I would think, possibly too far), many a jour- 
nalist writing for the review and arts sections of the national newspapers in Germany charged 
Tilman Jens with literary patricide, a charge so grave that the son felt the need to reply to it with 
a second book, titled Vatermord (2010). 
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My metaphor of Tilman Jens as a kind of ‘judge of morality’ is flawed, of 
course, in at least one respect: it suggests the son writes from an objective posi- 
tion, while feelings of betrayal expressed in the book paint a picture of him as 
very much emotionally involved in the exposé. He describes how, during the 
phone call with a journalist colleague who leaked the news about his father's 
NSDAP membership to him early, *I begin to freeze and shake" (T. Jens 2009, 
46).^? For the rest of the day, he reports a “fear even to call my parents" (49), 
And he begins to question his attitude towards the familial past during the Nazi 
period and his personal failure to uncover the facts sooner, in a self-critical 
manner that builds on the legacy of the Väterbücher authors of the 1970s and 
1980s: *Why did I never want to know more? For example, what my father had 
meant by suggesting that he was longing for the end of the regime, but that ulti- 
mately he had been one who fitted in. I made life easy for myself. Pestering one's 
parents with uncomfortable questions was something only others had to do" 
(51).*” Another's words echo here: “Тһе mistake I made was to believe them,” 
writes Meckel (2005 [1980], 180) about his parents in the afterword to Suchbild, 
and further: “Other children had Nazis for parents - I did not” (181).? 

Reacting to his own shortcomings as well as his father's, Tilman Jens de- 
scribes his beginning to gather circumstantial evidence against his father from 
the moment he learns of the existence of the filing card documenting Walter 
Jens's NSDAP membership. Note that the legal imagery is employed by Tilman 
Jens (2009, 49) himself here, speaking of a "string of evidence" he is construct- 
ing.^^ With this new knowledge, many childhood memories seem suddenly suspi- 
cious, as does the fact that Walter Jens was such a good storyteller: *Suddenly, 
the few but happily repeated stories from his youth seem strangely smooth and 
unbroken” (50).^? This indicator of inauthenticity suggests that Walter Jens, the 
professional speaker who once prided himself on his excellent memory (the son 
recalls this in several instances: 13, 14, 48, 58, 59), may not have been entirely 


40 Orig.: “Mir wird kalt, ich beginne zu zittern.” 

41 Orig.: "Angst, bei meinen Eltern überhaupt nur anzurufen." 

42 Orig.: "Warum habe ich niemals genaueres wissen wollen? Zum Beispiel, was mein Vater 
denn gemeint hat mit der Andeutung, dass er zwar das Ende des Regimes herbeigesehnt hátte, 
aber eben doch ein Angepasster gewesen sei. Ich habe es mir einfach gemacht. Die eigenen 
Eltern mit unbequemen Fragen belästigen, das mussten einzig die anderen." 

АЗ Orig.: “Mein Fehler war es, ihnen geglaubt zu haben”; “Andere Kinder hatten Nazis zu El- 
tern - ich nicht." 

44 Orig.: “Indizienkette.” 

45 Orig.: “Auf einmal kommen mir die wenigen, aber gern wiederholten Geschichten aus 
seiner Jugend merkwürdig glatt und ungebrochen vor." 
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truthful about his wartime past including when still in good health - or at least 
selective about which memories he shared. 

The fact that this otherwise prolific writer struggled to pen his autobiography 
also takes on new significance. Therefore, the son quotes Walter Jens, “I realised: 
you cannot reveal yourself to be the person you are" (T. Jens 2009, 23).*° The pre- 
viously enigmatic statement suddenly makes sombre sense to the writing son in 
light of recent revelations (28). So do other instances in which he now finds his 
father's actions have fallen short of his ethical requirements: when displaying 
forbearance with the editor and publisher Hans Rößner, PhD in German studies, 
regarding his astonishing SS past and post-war reinvention as ostensibly left- 
wing (52-54) or when lying to Inge Jens about the exact moment he found out 
about the existence of the record of his compromising NSDAP membership (56, 
81). The son concludes, “Тһе evidence is damning” (79),48 

Neil H. Donahue (2014) finds that Tilman Jens in Demenz “conflates the per- 
sonal and the public, the private and the historical, - though he does so con- 
sciously and deliberately in order to measure the former, the personal, against 
the latter, the public-historical, as his father had always advocated and done, - 
until the moment in question.” Doing so, the son beats Walter Jens at his own 
game. In Donahue’s favourable view, Tilman Jens becomes the praiseworthy 
successor, employing the tools of analysis, a sharp rhetoric and critical thinking 
in his assessment of the father’s integrity, emerging as the filial apprentice who 
surpasses his mentor. It is part of what made the book appear provocative at 
the time of its original publication - yet over/writing the father can also, more 
neutrally, be regarded as part of the inevitable succession (which is always also 
a supersession) of the generations. 

The image of the father starts to crack as Tilman Jens reviews his father’s 
life and work under a lens. Dramatically and emotionally describing him as the 
“man of my life” (T. Jens 2009, 46) and as the father who was and who will al- 
ways remain his “role model” (63-64), he cannot make the different father im- 
ages pursued in the text match up.”? Just like the son's review of a younger 
Walter Jens’s bold interventions in the German Sterbehilfe debate compared to 
his unclear words in illness (132-133), what is highlighted here is the disjunc- 
tion between rhetorical theory and real-world practice. 


46 Orig.: “Ich merkte, Du kannst Dich als der, der Du bist, nicht zeigen.” 

47 Incontrast, Inge Jens (2009, 264-268) reads Walter Jens’s excuses concerning his autobiog- 
raphy entirely in the light of dementia, speculating in her memoir that he must have been 
more ill in the years 2002 / 2003 than the family was aware. 

48 Orig.: “Die Indizien sind erdriickend.” 

49 Orig.: “Mann meines Lebens”; “Vorbild.” 
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At the heart of the text, Demenz negotiates a changing father-son relationship 
and the author's own identity as the famous professor's eldest son in the light of 
the evidence of new truths that emerged - as well as in the light of the dementia. 
The eponymous illness figures as both reality and metaphor. On the one hand, 
there is the lived reality of progressive and ultimately terminal illness and, on the 
other, the “political dementia" (T. Jens 2009, 87), the “fatal disease of staying si- 
lent" (73, similarly: 89), that Tilman Jens 'diagnoses' his father and many of his 
contemporaries with.” While the latter, at least partly, is self-inflicted, and there- 
fore a regrettable stain on the individual's biography - signifying nowadays a 
form of “symbolic contamination with the absolute evil” (Assmann 2019, 37)?! - 
the former is much less so. It is, therefore, a slippery slope to bring the two to- 
gether in the way that Tilman Jens does. The author allows himself the provoca- 
tion, recognises it as such. He is aware, too, of the advantage he has over his 
father (and his father's generation as a whole), given his safe position at the writ- 
er's desk of today: *It is much easier to settle accounts with the despised Nazis 
from the writing desk than in real life" (T. Jens 2009, 112). 

Notably late in the text, Tilman Jens qualifies his superiority with a confession 
of his own. He writes that he was not able to communicate the medical diagnosis 
of dementia to his father, as it implied that he would not recover (T. Jens 2009, 
119-124). This withholding is likely to strike a contemporary readership as aston- 
ishing, a grave offence, because it is the opposite of common practice today (Hitzer 
2018). Imagining a conversation in the subjunctive - *would have, could have" - 
Tilman Jens signals regret.” He knows that, together with his mother, he thus 
deprived his father of his agency early and of dealing with the facts of his late life 


50 Orig.: *politische[] Demenz"; *fatale Schweigekrankheit." 

51 Orig.: "symbolische Kontamination mit dem absolut Bósen." Analysing the strong public 
reaction to Günter Grass's late public confession of having joined the Waffen-SS shortly before 
the end of the Second World War, Aleida Assmann (2019) points out how the societal and cul- 
tural frames of memory (à la Maurice Halbwachs) have shifted since the 1950s - making a 
membership in the Waffen-SS (in the case of Grass) unspeakable from the 1960s onwards. 

52 Orig.: “Am Schreibtisch lässt sich mit den verhassten Nazis weit leichter abrechnen als im 
wirklichen Leben.” 

53 Orig.: “Hätte und wäre.” Fellow journalist Andreas Wenderoth, author of Ein halber Held 
(Half a hero), which is an auto/biographical book about his father’s dementia (and most com- 
parable, in design, to Arno Geiger’s Der alte König in seinem Exil [2011]; The Old King in His 
Exile), relays in detail a conversation he and his mother have with Horst Wenderoth about the 
diagnosis (2016, 106-109). It is an example of how Tilman Jens ‘could have’ informed the fa- 
ther - regardless of any question about the way in which or for how long he might have been 
able to retain the information. 

54 And younger brother, presumably, although from the book itself, it does not become clear 
to what extent, if at all, Christoph Jens was involved in this decision. 
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for himself. *It was not meant to be" (T. Jens 2009, 123) reads as the weakest point 
made in the text.” It is evidence of another missed conversation within the Jens 
family - but this time, it is not the father who holds back vital information. АІ- 
though written with regard to the withheld diagnosis, the culminating sentence of 
the son's confession, *I too will be silent" (T. Jens 2009, 124), therefore hangs 
heavy with meaning in the context of both the metaphorical and actual dementia 
discussed.” 


5 Conclusion: Memory politics at a historical 
junction 


Rereading Demenz ten years after its original publication, a more nuanced as- 
sessment of the text seems possible. This essay recognises the problematic as- 
pects of Tilman Jens's portrayal of his father in his state of dementia while at 
the same time, it acknowledges the relevance of his critique of the Flakhelfer 
generation’s post-war silence and derealisation of the war years, and the effects 
of this on succeeding generations. Ultimately, at the specific historical junction at 
which it was written, the story of Walter Jens’s individual pathological forgetting 
comes to stand in for a collective process; dementia, beyond being a reality that 
is evidently difficult to process for the Jens family, becomes a tempting, for it is a 
timely, metaphor. It is not without problems that, at their most extreme, lead to 
Tilman Jens portraying Walter Jens as seeking refuge in dementia, staging the 
onset of illness as an easy way out of confronting uncomfortable questioning or 
as a means to avoid a crisis of identity — yet just like the father's behaviour, the 
son’s, too, must be read in context. 

As the wartime generation comes to a close, Tilman Jens's 2009 text reflects a 
set of specific German fears of forgetting as loss, of historical facts or evidence, of 
‘how it's really been’; Patrick Finney (2017) describes these as deeply felt cultural 
anxieties about authenticity. Hand in hand with these fears go worries about a ne- 
glect or erosion of the collective post-war responsibility to remember, as fully as 
possible, the history of National Socialism and the Holocaust as we move into a 
future without direct witnesses, a future in which our memory discourse will have 
to rely exclusively on mediated history as relayed in, for instance, films and books 


55 Orig.: ^Es hat nicht sollen sein." 
56 Orig.: “Auch ich werde schweigen." 
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(including Jens's). Writing against “large-scale forgetting" (T. Jens 2009, 87),°” Til- 
man Jens therefore does collective memory a service when he complicates the pic- 
ture his father's vocal generation had painted of themselves in the decades after 
the end of the war and in the face of historical responsibility. He saw unfold what 
earlier Váterbücher authors could only anticipate and points out the cracks in what 
over the decades has become, at times, too smooth a story. Almost by the by, and 
despite its shortcomings, the text Tilman Jens produces thus indicates that new op- 
portunities, too, may arise at the same time that living memory is lost — for what, 
following Finney (2017, 158), we may want to call “ег” historical readings" of 
the Nazi past. And so, although fraught with anxiety itself, the example of Demenz 
may actually assuage some of our own contemporary concerns about future inter- 
pretations of history and the course remembrance activities will take. It gives us 
reason to assume that successive generations will continue to hold previous ones 
to account. 
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Kristina Lucenko 


“That І Could Live as Not Myself”: 
Holocaust Survival, Trans Identity 
and Dementia in Susan Faludi's 
In the Darkroom 


Susan Faludi's 2016 In the Darkroom is not primarily, or even largely, about demen- 
tia. In the 463-page memoir, Faludi's father's dementia is narrated in 13 pages that 
make up the book's final chapter, titled “Escape.” The memoir’s prevailing con- 
cerns about gender, national and religious identity categories are explored through 
the story of Faludi's father, Stefánie, a "refractory subject" who enacted a lifetime 
of multiple border crossings and reinventions (Faludi 2016, 2). The memoir begins 
with the revelation of Stefánie's gender transition at the age of 76 and unfolds 
through Faludi's investigation into Stefánie's survival along two major pathways: 
as a Jew who grew up in Nazi-occupied Hungary, and as Stefánie, a transgender 
person who came out late in life.! However, in this essay I offer a reading of In the 
Darkroom that places dementia at the centre of analysis. Doing so further expands 
the already capacious generic boundaries of the memoir, so that it becomes part 
dementia narrative, part family memoir, part investigative journalism, part Hun- 
garian history and part cultural criticism. 

The memoir is mostly set in Budapest, Stefánie's birthplace and the city to 
which she returns to live in 1989. In 2004 Stefánie reaches out to Susan after the 
pair had been estranged for 25 years to announce her gender transition and to in- 
vite Susan to write her story. Over the next decade the pair re-establish their rela- 
tionship as Susan makes multiple visits to Budapest to work on the book with 
Stefánie; it is this ten-year reconciliation that the memoir traces. Stefánie shares 
threads of information about her past that Faludi weaves into richly researched 
histories of their family's roots in Hungary, and more broadly of Hungarian Jews 
and of modern sexology. Although it is a complicated and painful collaboration, 
with anger and frustration on both sides, the pair ultimately achieves a kind of 


1 Throughout this essay I use the terms "transgender" and "trans" interchangeably. In doing so, 
I follow the helpful discussion of Susan Stryker (1998, 149): “Т use transgender not to refer to one 
particular identity or way of being embodied but rather as an umbrella term for a wide variety of 
bodily effects that disrupt or denaturalize heteronormatively constructed linkages between an 
individual's anatomy at birth, a nonconsensually assigned gender category, psychical identifica- 
tions with sexed body images and/or gendered subject positions, and the performance of specifi- 
cally gendered social, sexual, or kinship functions." 


8 Open Access. © 2022 Kristina Lucenko, published by De Gruyter. [| (сс) БЛ ПЕШ This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110713626-006 
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empathetic harmony. This shared empathy is essential to supporting Stefánie as 
she develops dementia and to honouring her memory after she dies. 

As I will argue, In the Darkroom offers a dementia narrative that explores the 
complexity of remembering, forgetting, inventing and surviving as part of identity 
development and expression against the backdrop of the Holocaust and Jewish 
history in Hungary, as well as through the lens of transgender politics. Under- 
standing that her father's history of disguise, erasure and transformation is so inte- 
gral to her survival during the war, and later as Stefánie, Faludi represents the 
onset of dementia as not only occasioning hallucinations rooted in traumatic mem- 
ories linked to survival, but also as a condition that forecloses alteration, reimagi- 
nation and escape. In offering a complex narrative about ageing, dementia and 
trans identity in which self-determination and empathy are crucial to survival, In 
the Darkroom alludes to the importance of trans-affirmative approaches to support- 
ing ageing trans adults with dementia. 

If we follow the logic of Arthur W. Frank's (1995, 21) claim that illness narra- 
tives create a “social rhetoric of illness" and determine future understandings 
and representations, then In the Darkroom, perhaps the only memoir that fea- 
tures a transgender person with dementia, creates a more inclusive social rheto- 
ric of dementia by representing the needs and barriers to care for trans people 
living with dementia.” When Stefanie experiences dementia-induced hallucina- 
tions and the police take her to the local hospital’s psychiatric ward against her 
will, she immediately calls Susan to advocate for her. Stefanie’s trust in her 
daughter is the outcome of a slow, decade-long process of familial reconcilia- 
tion after a quarter-century of estrangement. That Stefanie can call upon her 
daughter to serve as a trusted advocate stands in stark contrast to experiences 
of trans people with dementia whose adult children deny their gender identity 
and expression in medical and residential care settings. The dialogue enabled 
by the book’s creation uncovers wounds of their early relationship, but it also 
allows for those wounds to heal and for the pair to reconcile. Stefanie and Sus- 
an’s reconciliation and their eventual closeness is in marked contrast to the 


2 In the introduction to their edited collection, Westwood and Price (2016, 4) note that while 
there has been an increase in research and scholarship on lesbian, gay, bisexual and trans 
people and ageing, and on the diversity of dementia experiences, little work has been done on 
LGBTQ* people with dementia, and no voices of LGBTQ* people with dementia appear as part 
of that research and scholarship. As Martina Zimmerman (2017b, 128) argues, the “imbalance 
between caregiver-authored third-person accounts and patient-authored first-person narra- 
tives on the book market easily furthers sociocultural preconception of patients as being un- 
able to narrate their story and, therefore, unaware of themselves as individuals.” 
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fraught or lost familial connections that can leave transgender elders with de- 
mentia vulnerable to discrimination and mistreatment in formal care settings. 

In this essay I draw from research across a range of disciplines to explore 
what the memoir's depiction of Stefánie's dementia reveals about trans people, 
ageing, and dementia, and thus what the book contributes to our understand- 
ing of how narrative can create more ethical, inclusive, and supportive ways to 
live and age. I will first point to research on LGBTQ* ageing in critical gerontol- 
ogy and social work for context on the barriers and discrimination facing trans 
people with dementia. I will then turn to Rosemarie Garland-Thomson's materi- 
alist feminist concept of misfitting, which offers a framework for thinking spe- 
cifically about the relations between various entities - human, infrastructural/ 
social, cultural, political - in the context of Faludi's examination of identity on- 
tologies and Stefánie's dementia. Following Garland-Thomson, I consider how 
misfitting can include communicative exchange and narrative as part of embodied 
interaction with environments. Drawing on feminist theories on silence and listen- 
ing as rhetorical arts, I look at Cheryl Glenn's ideas on silence as a purposeful com- 
municative strategy and Krista Ratcliffe's theory of rhetorical listening to foster 
dialogue across commonalities and differences. Faludi's self-scrutinizing narrative 
method allows her to foreground the ethical stakes in telling this shared story, 
both literally, through the journalistic emphasis on questioning and active listen- 
ing, as well as in principle, through an inclusive and open dialogic exchange. It is 
a process that requires listening and speaking back to multiple intersecting cul- 
tural and political processes, values and institutions. 


1 “Write my story,’ my father had asked me 
іп 2004 - or rather, dared me" 


As a child in Budapest, Faludi's father was a Jewish fugitive under the Nazi oc- 
cupation; as an adult her father emigrated to the United States, started a family 
and built a career as a photo retoucher; after more than 30 years in the United 
States he repatriated to post-communist Hungary; and at the age of 76 her fa- 
ther underwent gender reassignment surgery to become Stefánie. In an email to 
her daughter after twenty-five years of estrangement, Stefánie writes, “I have 
decided that I have had enough of impersonating a macho aggressive man that 
I have never been inside" (Faludi 2016, 6). That initial email soon leads to an 
invitation: “Write my story,’ my father had asked me іп 2004 - or rather, dared 
me" (1). In the preface, Faludi (2) states that she takes up Stefánie's challenge 


Ja 6 


*with a vengeance, and with my own purposes in mind." Faludi's *vengeance" 
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becomes clearer as we learn that her father had violently tyrannised their family 
during her childhood and up to her parents' divorce in the suburbs of New York 
City, once smashing teenage Susan's head against the floor in a rage because of 
her growing interest in a local Catholic Charismatic Renewal church, and once 
violating a restraining order and breaking into their home to stab the man her 
mother had started dating. 

In excavating past truths and past trauma — personal and collective - the 
memoir and its making enact a complicated and powerful form of collabora- 
tive memory work and reconciliation. Using language that emphasises the 
pair's adversarial dynamic, Faludi (2016, 41) describes their relationship as “а 
contest [. . .] between erasure and exposure, between the airbrush and the re- 
porter's pad, between the master of masking and the apprentice who would 
unmask him." As Faludi suggests in her description of the memoir's origins, 
lingering power dynamics between parent and adult child and a desire to 
avenge past wrongs fuel its production, bringing to the fore ethical tensions at 
work in representing what G. Thomas Couser (2004) calls *vulnerable sub- 
jects." Couser (xii) defines the conditions that render subjects vulnerable as 
ranging from the “age-related (extreme youth or age) and the physiological 
(illnesses and impairments, physical or mental) to membership in socially or 
culturally disadvantaged minorities," and argues that “the closer the relation- 
ship between writer and subject, and the greater the vulnerability or depen- 
dency of the subject, the higher the ethical stakes, and the more urgent the 
need for ethical scrutiny." As a transgender Jewish person living in a country 
experiencing a rise in antisemitism and anti-trans bigotry, and as a person 
who develops dementia and receives care there, Stefánie fits within Couser's 
vulnerable subject taxonomy in more ways than one. 

In fact, in depicting Stefánie, Faludi is representing someone who is *dou- 
bly vulnerable, or vulnerable in two dimensions" (Couser 2004, x). Stefánie's 
developing cognitive impairment makes her vulnerable in life to a specific form 
of discrimination experienced by transgender adults living with dementia. At 
the onset of Stefánie's dementia at the end of the book, she is misgendered by 
hospital staff who repeatedly ask, “So, do you believe you're a woman?" (Faludi 
2016, 452). This example illustrates what Alexandre Baril and Marjorie Silver- 
man (2019, 8) describe as a form of violence experienced by trans people with 
dementia: denial of agency by pathologising trans identity as a cognitive disor- 
der. The question also echoes, to some degree, Faludi's “censorious judgment" 
(Faludi 2016, 23) towards Stefánie's trans identity at the start of their reconcilia- 
tion, in particular Faludi's preoccupation with her father's penchant for “frou- 
frou fashions" (77) - judgement that Faludi shamefully admits and scrutinises 
throughout the book. 
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It is worth noting Faludi's use of the gendered pronoun “him” in the statement 
about her mission to *unmask" her father, which points to Faludi's initial objec- 
tive: to demonstrate that in becoming Stefánie, her father was denying a history as 
a violent and oppressive husband and father. As a transgender woman, Stefánie's 
explorations in feminine attire and attributes are represented and derided by Fa- 
ludi (2016, 78) as “surface ephemerality,” at least when the pair first begins to rec- 
oncile. Faludi is frustrated and angry when Stefánie makes claims about herself as 
a yielding, submissive woman who loves to gossip, dress up and shop, despite a 
continuing tendency towards domination and “age-old obstinance" that Faludi 
(77) remembers so vividly as belonging to the father of her childhood. In addition 
to revealing Faludi's scepticism about Stefánie's gender expression, Faludi's use of 
gendered pronouns in the book also suggests the enduring psychic energies Stefá- 
nie invested in maintaining concealed or hidden identities in different spaces and 
times. Faludi uses “he/him/his” pronouns when referring to Stefánie pre-transition 
and throughout the book refers to Stefánie as “my father." As Faludi explains іп an 
interview (Wang 2016) about the memoir, *This was my father's preference. As she 
liked to remind me, ‘I’m still your father.’ On all matters of gendered naming and 
pronouns, I went with my father's druthers." Faludi further explains in an online 
forum of the feminist journal Signs (“A Response" 2017), “[Father] is how my father 
wished to be identified. ‘I’m still your father,’ she liked to say. I paired ‘my father 
with ‘she’ not to cast doubt on my father's gender but to express honestly the roles 
in play in our relationship." As writer and witness, as estranged daughter and in- 
vestigative journalist, Faludi explicitly and implicitly registers the complexity of 
the pair's relationship and how it shapes the narrative up to and including her fa- 
ther's dementia. 

During the making of the book, Faludi (2016, 8) seeks answers to questions 
about her father's early life as a young Jewish man in Nazi Europe with an invalu- 
able talent for passing as a gentile, about her father's violent behaviour as an “im- 
perious patriarch, overbearing and autocratic" and about her father's motives and 
experiences as a transgender woman. At the same time that Faludi approaches this 
task as an experienced journalist, she registers a self-awareness of her partisan 
stake in the process, "the grievance of a daughter whose parent had absconded 
from her life." Over the course of the collaboration, Faludi (2016, 1) confesses that 
her purpose shifts from "preparing an indictment, amassing discovery for a 
trial [. . .] in pursuit of a scofflaw, an artful dodger who had skipped out on so 
many things - obligation, affection, culpability, contrition" to reconciliation 
and making *a new sort of friend" (77). This new, hoped-for but tentative 
friendship with a new parent, as Faludi narrates it, reveals what Sarah Falcus 
and Katsura Sako (2019, 28-29) call the “blurring of autobiographical and bio- 
graphical acts in life narratives of dementia [. ..] in which we are asked to 
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recognise shared, human vulnerability as well as to attend to the socially situ- 
ated nature of vulnerability in relationships of care and dependence." After 
all, the project begins as a request by Stefánie to her daughter to listen to and 
then tell her story. As per Couser, it is important for readers to ethically scruti- 
nise Faludi's power as narrator of the experience of a vulnerable subject, a 
trans person looking back on a traumatic past, just as it is important for Faludi 
to self-scrutinise her own objective and purpose in learning and telling Stefá- 
nie's story. 


2 "Feminism [...] became the part of my life that 
I chose. The part I couldn't escape was ту 
father" 


As a cisgender feminist, Faludi is telling a complex story that is both personal 
and political. The conflict between Susan and Stefánie arises from their shared 
personal history; it is also shaped by transgender and feminist politics. Indeed, 
Faludi (2016, 57-62) points to her childhood - specifically her father's overbearing 
and violent domination of their family and the structures of gender oppression that 
worked against her mother throughout their marriage and divorce - as fomenting 
her feminist consciousness. The memoir's exploration of gender identity's ontol- 
ogy - or as Faludi (57) asks in the memoir, “15 identity what you choose, or what 
you can't escape?" - has been situated within critical conversations about the 
historically fraught relationship between second-wave feminism and trans stud- 
ies, in particular the ways in which some cisgender feminists have strongly dis- 
puted transgender identities, experiences, and rights.? Faludi (94) does not hide 
her scepticism towards Stefánie's trans identity, at times reducing it to another 
pretence in a long line of impersonations and reinventions, “ту father's latest 
transition, from man to woman." When Stefánie tries to engage Susan in ward- 
robe selection, Susan brushes her off, angrily thinking to herself, *Change your 
clothes all you want, you're still the same person" (52). In the context of their 


3 Susan Stryker (2017) refers to this fraught relationship in her critique of Faludi's memoir as 
advancing *a skewed representation of trans communities and identities" and argues that Fa- 
ludi does not do enough to distinguish between “Stefänie’s personal behavior and stereotypes 
that still have the power to harm trans lives and that are still unfortunately far too prevalent in 
feminist discourse." For more on second-wave feminism's hostility towards transgender practi- 
ces, see Stryker (2006), Whittle (2006), Koyama (2006) and Hines (2014). 
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difficult personal history, Faludi seems to mean that Stefánie is still the same 
person who aggressively controlled their family and escaped retribution. But 
it is impossible to not read these statements as examples of Faludi subscribing 
to biological determinism based on “exclusionary assumptions [some feminists] 
embed within the fundamental conceptual underpinnings of feminism" (Stryker 
2006, 7). That Faludi (2016, 41) divulges her own exclusionary thoughts is not only 
in line with her journalistic ethos of *exposing flaws, not concealing them," but is 
important in the context of the open but often painful dialogue that drives the 
book's becoming. 

When Stefánie develops dementia in the memoir's final chapter, the pair has 
nonetheless, after ten years of difficult dialogue, *arrived at an understanding, 
even a closeness." Faludi (2016, 451) describes Stefánie's dementia as having acti- 
vated a powerful surge of traumatic memories and perceptions that overflow with 
*all that she had been, all that she had experienced, suffered, fled." At this point 
in the memoir, Faludi (2) has amassed a detailed history of Stefánie's "lifetime of 
self-alteration," and so she, and readers, acutely feel the weight of “all” that is 
rising. As Stefánie's dementia develops and she is repeatedly taken to the hospi- 
tal against her will, her dominant disposition is one of being persecuted, pursued 
and captured. She recounts to Susan a series of unwelcome figures on her trail - 
her own uncaring mother, her ex-wife, criminals and arsonists, Nazi guards and 
Arrow Cross." In this string of haunting figures, the relationship between the spe- 
cific sufferings of the war as well as the specific sufferings of hiding and avoiding 
visibility as a trans person are woven together to comprise Stefánie's psychic 
distress. 

Faludi's use of water metaphors to capture dementia's immersive and copi- 
ous quality - flooding, rushing, welling — serves as a powerful counternarrative 
to tropes and metaphors that emphasise the experience singularly as one of 
loss and deprivation, as something that dissolves the complexity of person- 
hood.? As Faludi (2016, 451—452) writes, Stefánie's *histories now flooded into 
every synapse. My father's mind seemed to me like the limestone beneath [Bu- 
dapest's] Castle Hill; it was being hollowed out by what welled up from below." 
Faludi's description of Stefánie's dementia as fluid and multidimensional can 
be productively linked to intersectional approaches within dementia studies 


4 The Arrow Cross was а fascist Hungarian political party founded by Ferenc Szálasi that was 
active between 1935 and 1945. The Arrow Cross collaborated with the Nazi regime to murder 
and deport tens of thousands, mostly Jews and Romani people. 

5 For more on metaphoric language and dementia, see Martina Zimmermann (20173). See 
Westwood and Price (2016, 5-6) on the challenges of the concept of *personhood," especially 
in the psychosocial model of dementia. 
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that understand dementia as “a contextually contingent, embodied experience” 
that can produce uneven and disadvantaged outcomes for certain individuals 
and groups (Westwood and Price 2016, 6).° As Baril and Silverman (2019, 1) 
have explored, trans adults living with dementia “may forget they transitioned 
and reidentify with their sex/gender assigned at birth or may experience ‘gen- 
der confusion.’”” As such, intersectional paradigms of care need to ensure that 
trans adults with dementia are “actively respected and supported in the expres- 
sion of the gender identity, whether binary or fluid, whether static or changing” 
(11). Without intersectional approaches, disadvantaged outcomes can be gener- 
ated within care systems of bodily discipline through what Pia Kontos and 
Wendy Martin (quoted in Westwood and Price 2016, 6) call “the interrelationship 
between the body and social and political processes in the production and expres- 
sion of dementia.” Intersectional frameworks help us see that In the Darkroom is a 
narrative about embodiment in context. It is about intersecting identities and op- 
pressions, the desire throughout life, illness and death to be recognised and ac- 
commodated by other people and systems, and the material and psychic costs 
when that recognition is not only denied but annihilated and erased. 

The pair’s closeness at the end of the memoir serves as the interrelational 
backdrop for the narrative of Stefänie’s dementia. This closeness matters be- 
cause Stefänie’s dementia develops and advances quickly - іп a compressed 
time frame of six months. Faludi (2016, 451) says that their newly established 
closeness has arrived "just in time," which signals both temporal and spatial 
aspects of dementia, especially relevant in the context of witnessing and care- 
giving practices. That is, emotional bonds that sustain caregiving require time 
to form. And although caregiving at a distance presents very real challenges, 
those challenges can be mitigated to some degree through emotional closeness. 
The closeness signals something positive — a hard-earned reconciliation between 
a parent and an adult child with a complicated history. It also draws attention to 
issues around caregiving and the fact that many older LGBTO* people experience 
conflict with family of origin and rely on caregiving systems that do not include 


6 The term intersectionality was coined by Kimberlé Crenshaw (1989, 139) as part of a growing 
body of Black feminist criticism to foreground how "single-axis" frameworks in feminist theory 
and antiracist policy discourse tend "to treat race and gender as mutually exclusive categories 
of experience and analysis" and, as a consequence, erase the experiences of Black women. In 
their study, Baril and Silverman (2019, 3) identify “the intersections between the multiple sys- 
tems of oppressions faced by [transgender people living with dementia], namely cisgenderism, 
ableism/cogniticism and ageism." 
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adult children.’ The precarity of the arrived-at place of closeness is emphasised 
by the onset of dementia, and the degenerative aspect of dementia is affectively 
magnified through the disruption of their late mutual affection. The onset of Ste- 
fánie's dementia triggers disquieting hallucinations that link her personal memo- 
ries to a collective history of violent persecution. As Leigh Gilmore (2001, 93) 
argues, survivors of trauma can experience temporality as “permanent simultane- 
ity": *At any time for the survivor of trauma, the alarm of memory can sound in 
the present tense." As Stefánie's hallucinations suggest, this memory alarm can 
be triggered by dementia. Stefánie's dementia also adds a new dimension to Gil- 
more's concept of permanent simultaneity. And though not explicitly treated in 
the memoir, by emphasising the temporality and temporariness of this closeness - 
it comes just in time to be altered by dementia - Faludi not only demonstrates 
their shared vulnerability but also gestures towards what Judith Butler (2016, 21) 
calls a *broader condition of dependency and interdependency that challenges 
the dominant ontological understanding of the embodied subject" as "discrete, 
singular, and self-sufficient." 


3 "They totally miscast me" 


Stefánie's embodied experience as a transgender person developing dementia 
and Faludi's embodied experience as long-distance advocate and caregiver are 
bolstered by their dyadic closeness, but they are also reliant on what Butler 
calls "infrastructural and social conditions of support" of public health and so- 
cial care systems. As Butler (2016, 19) asserts, *We cannot talk about a body 
without knowing what supports that body and what its relation to that support – 
or lack of support — might be." Faludi explains that Stefánie's hallucinations 
manifest as a steady stream of interlopers who break into her home and want to 
capture and imprison her: “Nazis were battering down her front door" (Faludi 
2016, 452), and “hordes of night intruders were storming through her house, rifling 
through the kitchen cabinets and bureau drawers and her purse, painting the 
walls in invisible ink" (453). These hallucinations, rooted in traumatic memories, 


7 According to a recent Alzheimer's Association report (2018, 5): *Many LGBT older adults 
may not have a relationship with their legal or biological families, and are instead supported 
by their families of choice" or require social supports and services. The report (11) further states 
that LGBTQ* adults face barriers to receiving support and services because of discrimination 
and lack of cultural competency, and thus many distrust providers who deliver care under the 
structure of heteronormativity. As I attempt to show in this essay, In the Darkroom offers an 
example of barriers to and possibilities of social structures for LGBTQ* people with dementia. 
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set off a series of interactions with local police and hospital staff that expose the 
lack of support available to her as a transgender person. As previously mentioned, 
when Stefánie reports to Susan that she has been misgendered at the hospital, she 
adds, "They don't like trans people" (452). Here Stefánie explicitly identifies her- 
self as a target of discrimination, and it is suggestive of a potential future as her 
dementia advances, for Stefánie and for others like her. 

If, as Falcus and Sako (2019, 27) assert, experiences of dementia are often 
*sidelined or even silenced" within the cultural discourse and the genre of auto- 
biographical narratives, then the experiences of trans people with dementia are 
doubly marginalised and require speaking subjects and listeners. The lack of 
representation of transgender people in general, and in dementia memoirs and 
dementia research in particular, affects how dementia is understood, how treat- 
ment is determined, how care is delivered and how policies are shaped. Of course, 
given the diversity of identities, perspectives and experiences that reside under the 
umbrella term "transgender," it is important, as argued by Chryssy Hunter, Jenny- 
Anne Bishop and Sue Westwood (2016, 31), not to generalise about dementia expe- 
rience based on a particular account but to see transgender people as “complex 
individuals from a wide range of intersecting social backgrounds, with their own 
wants, needs, interests, likes and dislikes."? Given the memoir's attention to ques- 
tions of how intersecting identities are formed, sustained, impeded and erased, it 
offers insights into how Stefánie is supported and not supported, fits and misfits, 
in specific spaces and at specific times, including but not limited to her experience 
of dementia. 

Rosemarie Garland-Thomson's concept of misfitting can help us under- 
stand the lack of support Stefánie experienced throughout her life and the self- 
determination she needed to develop in order to survive. Garland-Thomson (2011, 
604) theorises misfitting to defamiliarise prevalent ideas about disability as lack 
or defect and to shift attention to "location rather than being, the relational rather 
than the essential”; this redirecting of attention to “the interactive dynamism be- 
tween world and body" exposes the resourcefulness, adaptability and “produc- 
tive power of misfitting." Although Garland-Thomson (2011, 598) formulated the 
concept of misfitting with disability theory in mind, she argues that its applica- 
tion extends beyond the category of dis/ability to foreground particular bodies as 
*always situated in and dependent upon environments through which they 


8 Hunter, Bishop and Westwood (2016, 125) continue: *Because of this diversity, rather than 
thinking of a unified trans* community it is more useful to understand different groups of 
trans* people as constituting a collection of sub-communities, with some shared characteris- 
tics but with many and significant differences, including a variety of different socio-political 
and medical aims." 
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materialize as fitting or misfitting.” Garland-Thomson (602) also historically and 
ethically contextualises misfitting within regimes of power that have targeted 
people who “fall into varied devalued social categories” and have been “purged 
through forms of eugenic eradication such as the European Holocaust, American 
lynching, the prison-industrial complex, and coercive heteronormality.” An im- 
portant political and ethical function of the misfit is to foster an awareness of un- 
just practices of exclusion or segregation in the public sphere and to insist on 
recognising and honouring particular bodies through the arrangement of accom- 
modating spaces (597). 


4 Rhetorical silence and rhetorical listening 


Misfitting provides not only a way to think about the specific environments Ste- 
fanie occupies and her experience within those spaces, but it also leads to the 
question of what the role of communication is in misfitting. Following Garland- 
Thomson, I am interested in how misfitting can also include a communicative 
exchange as part of embodied interaction with environments. Theories of recip- 
rocal communication speak to the dialogic nature of Faludi’s memoir, which is 
rooted in journalism’s idiom of inquiry and listening, and the meanings produced 
through dialogue. Marcie Bianco (2017) highlights In the Darkroom’s dialogic pro- 
cess and effect in developing “an understanding of identity that bespeaks its pro- 
duction through dialogue.” Cheryl Glenn’s notion of rhetorical silence is also 
useful in theorising how both speaker and listener take turns being productively 
silent in order to “transform the interactional goal of rhetoric, which has tradi- 
tionally been one of persuasion to one of understanding” (Glenn 2002, 284), as is 
Krista Ratcliffe’s theory of rhetorical listening, proposed as a “stance of openness 
that a person may choose to assume in relation to any person, text, or culture” 
(Ratcliffe 2005, 17). These rhetorical theories together can provide a way to think 
about communicative misfitting and open up the possibility of reparative work. 
Both silence and listening allow Stefanie and Susan to share painful memories 
and make sense of the larger social and cultural forces shaping history and each 
of their identities, as well as their shared family history. 

Faludi comes to know and understand through Stefanie’s memories the de- 
tails of her survival as a young Jewish man in Nazi Europe. Readers come to 
know through Faludi’s memories the details of how her feminism was shaped 
by her father’s threatening and violent behaviour during her childhood, as well 
as also the deep conflict between her own identity as a liberal feminist and mo- 
ments of scepticism about Stefanie’s identity as a trans woman. Although these 
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potent and painful memories are separate and asynchronous, they become woven 
together to animate the pair's reconciliation. By attending to key moments and 
contexts of speaking and listening leading up to and throughout Stefánie's de- 
mentia, we might reconsider dominant understandings of dementia as only or pri- 
marily loss and deterioration. Thinking about rhetorical silence and rhetorical 
listening can also centre the experiences of LGBTO* people in dementia care con- 
texts; doing so has, as Westwood and Price (2016, 6) assert, ethical, conceptual, 
practical and rights implications. 

Throughout In the Darkroom, Susan's and Stefánie's positions as listener 
and speaking subject shift and change. In addition to this shifting relationality, 
the many instances and meanings of silence throughout the text warrant our 
attention because, as Glenn (2002, 263) states, “like the zero in mathematics, 
silence is an absence with a function." Glenn (263-264) wants us to be more 
sensitive to the many functions and possibilities of silence in helping to fashion 
our communication, noting that “when silence is our rhetorical choice, we can 
use it purposefully and productively - but when it is not our choice, but some- 
one else's for us, it can be insidious, particularly when someone else's choice 
for us comes in the shape of institutional structure." And as Kennan Ferguson 
(2011, 126) notes, silence is a site of multiple, overlapping, opposing and indeter- 
minate strategies and conditions, and it can be deployed and interpreted in many 
ways, from isolating individuals or groups to forging a sense of community. In- 
deed, soon after Stefánie dies, Susan is “comforted by the knowledge that my fa- 
ther had died here in the female wing, surrounded by women" (Faludi 2016, 462). 
Susan’s grief is mitigated knowing that Stefánie is recognised and supported in a 
female space into which her body, as it ceased to function, fitted. 

The acknowledgement and recognition of fitting is especially poignant in 
the context of a Rosh Hashanah service father and daughter attend together 
with a Jewish reform community in the fall of 2014, just months before Stefánie 
develops dementia. As Faludi (449) explains, Rosh Hashanah “celebrates the 
birth of the universe, but other births as well. So many of the prayers involve 
pregnancy, motherhood, a yearning for children." As they sit together, Susan 
looks at Stefánie and reflects on what she has learned about her father's history 
and their renewed relationship: 


What of your mother, Stefi, who grieved the loss of two newborns before she had you, yet 
left her only child with nannies and nursemaids and went out on the town every night? 
And what of your father, who left you to fend for yourself on the streets of wartime Buda- 
pest? Who didn't come to your bar mitzvah? Who wrote in his will, *To my son, István 
Faludi, one lira?" And what of your daughter, who didn't have the grandchildren you 
wished for, and who let you evict her from your life until, by an act of extraordinary rein- 
vention or reassertion, you invited her back in? (Faludi 2016, 449) 
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In these reflections, which become a meditation or prayer, Susan centres Stefá- 
nie, acknowledging her struggle and will to survive trauma and create a self 
and a life without meaningful networks of support or protection. This centring 
is essential to atonement and creates a space for Susan to recognise her father's 
perspective as valid, true and felt. And when the rabbi's husband asks whether 
they are related, Susan understands that she can make visible and public these 
poignant inner reflections: “I paused, not wanting to get into explications, yet 
also not wanting to cause any pain. One way or another, I thought, an identity 
would be denied. ‘[She is my] mother,’ I said” (450). 

Ratcliffe's theory (which she proposes as a way to foster cross-cultural com- 
munication) emphasises rhetorical listening as a listener's capacity to identify 
her internalised beliefs and values and to imagine how these ideas may have 
shaped her and how they may affect others. Ratcliffe (2005, 205) also notes that 
rhetorical listeners *situate themselves openly in relations to all kinds of dis- 
course" without the intent to “win” or “persuade” or appropriate a point of 
view or even smooth over difference. Rather, the emphasis on listening to differ- 
ence “asks us, first, to judge not simply the person's intent but the historically 
situated discourses that are (un)consciously swirling around and through the 
person and, second, to evaluate politically and ethically how these discourses 
function and how we want to act upon them" (208). Ratcliffe's model of rhetori- 
cal listening can help think through key moments in the memoir, since acts of 
listening by both father and daughter are essential to their reconciliation, espe- 
cially in maintaining their connection as Stefánie's dementia advances. 


5 “Рт Stefi now”: Becoming recognised 


In the first chapter of In the Darkroom, it is 2004 and Susan is travelling to Buda- 
pest to see her father for the first time as Stefánie. She reflects upon whether the 
inscrutable, explosive parent she knew growing up had been so troubled because 
she had been living “а miscast existence, a life led severely out of alignment with 
her inner being" (Faludi 2016, 16)? Faludi's use of the word “miscast” here to 
broadly emphasise the performativity of gender identity can be connected to and 
extended by the notion of misfitting, in that misalignment is located not (or not 
only) within the individual but in “spatial and temporal points of encounter 


9 In trans life-writing texts, narratives of transitioning often use the trope of becoming prop- 
erly aligned with one's inner self to achieve what Evan Vipond (2019, 21) calls "cultural intelli- 
gibility as normatively gendered subjects." 
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between dynamic but relatively stable bodies and environments" (Garland- 
Thomson 2011, 594). 

In the book's last chapter, it is May 2015, and Stefánie is calling Susan to report 
that the police have wrongly taken her to the psychiatric ward of St. János Hospital. 
Faludi, in the United States at the time, describes the phone call in detail: Stefánie 
declares that she had caught an intruder who had tried to start a fire in the base- 
ment. She called the police, who *mixed everything up" and took her away in- 
stead: *They totally miscast me. You need to talk to these doctors and get it all 
cleared up" (Faludi 2016, 455). By this time it has been several months since the 
onset of Stefánie's dementia and her hallucinations and more than ten years since 
Stefánie first reached out to Susan after their long estrangement. By now readers 
understand the multiple meanings of being miscast and the many specific places 
and moments that Stefánie had navigated her way out of, as a misfit, a “discrep- 
ancy between body and world" (Garland-Thomson 2011, 593). Stefánie explains 
how she survived the Holocaust in Hungary: “I know how to fake things" (Faludi 
2016, 255). Even as Stefánie's faking ability is presented as an act of survival, it is 
also a destructive force in their relationship. We might consider whether, from Sus- 
an's/Faludi's perspective, disowning the *macho aggressive man" palliates the vio- 
lence inflicted on their family. In fact, Faludi's (78) initial scepticism about her 
father's gender expression and its “surface ephemerality" seems to serve as a form 
of payback for that early violence. These are crucial challenges to issues at the 
heart of narratives that offer *an 'insider' perspective on dementia, and [whose] 
claim to value comes from the authenticity and intimacy promised by the auto/bio- 
graphical perspective" (Falcus and Sako 2019, 26). 

The involuntary commitment at St. Janos Hospital in May 2015 was not the 
first time that Stefánie was institutionalised after she developed dementia. Ear- 
lier that year, in February, Stefánie thought criminals were trying to break into 
her home late at night. She screamed until the police arrived and an ambulance 
took her to the hospital. By the next day Stefánie had managed to slip away and 
return home, and in a phone call to Susan “recast [the] traumatic experience as 
an escapade. ‘A to-do over nothing!’ she said’” (Faludi 2016, 452). After further 
conversation, Stefánie reveals having been misgendered by the doctors and 
nurses. This scene of misfitting highlights the ongoing dynamism in identity 
categories. The misfitting materialises when Stefánie is both misgendered and 
not recognised as transgender, and when her gender identity is interpreted as a 
symptom of her dementia, which she rightly understands arises from discrimi- 
nation against LGBTQ* people. It materialises as well when she is not recog- 
nised as a person living with dementia. Stefánie escapes the hospital, once 
again cleverly navigating as a misfit as she had done so many other times and 
places in her life. Faludi (2016, 452) notes Stefánie's resourcefulness in evading 
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the hospital staff, or rather Stefánie's pride in her own resourcefulness: “1 es- 
caaaped!’ my father gloated when I reached her on the phone later that day. 
She sounded her usual self, preening over her aptitude for evasion." This en- 
counter with the hospital reveals the intersectionality of dementia and trans- 
gender identities, and the material consequences of misfitting, which requires 
Stefánie to draw on her lifetime of resourcefulness and self-protection devel- 
oped through role play and impersonation. As she tells Susan, *It strengthened 
me for life that I did these things back then. That I could live as not myself but 
as a non-Jewish person. And that I could get away with it" (424). To live *as not 
myself" is to emphasise a break or gap, a misfit between body and world, her 
body being denied proper and fitting care. The scene calls attention to misre- 
cognition and discrimination as part of Stefánie's personal history, and her Jew- 
ish identity, and repeated instances of being miscast. Given the chronic and 
degenerative nature of dementia, this scene also invites the reader to project 
forward in time, to a possible future in which Stefánie will no longer be able to 
pull off an escape from a misfit. 

This scene of misfitting also calls attention to the communication between 
Stefánie and Susan, specifically Faludi's discussion of listening as her father's 
dementia develops. Faludi bookends In the Darkroom with a mention of Tivadar 
Puskás, a colleague of Thomas Edison and the inventor of the telephone ex- 
change and its corresponding salutation, “Hello.” In Chapter 2, Faludi describes 
her first phone conversation with Stefánie after not speaking for 27 years. She 
remarks on her father's distinctive and expressive way of pronouncing the word 
*Haaallo" and her tendency to remind anyone who would listen that Puskás, a 
Hungarian, first shouted the word hallom, which means “І hear you," when he 
first picked up the telephone receiver in 1877. At the start of the memoir, Faludi 
is doubtful that her father will listen and hear her. Later, when the pair talk on 
the phone a few months into Stefánie's dementia diagnosis, Stefánie again ex- 
plains the coinage's provenance. When Susan points out that she has told that 
story before (Faludi 2016, 454), Stefánie responds, *Hey listener! [. . .] You are 
the one who listens to me." Stefánie's brazen directive here comes after her de- 
mentia diagnosis and winds the narrative to a controversial interaction often re- 
ferred to by dementia caregivers as "therapeutic lying," which is adopting a 
loved one's sense of reality in order to retain a closeness that is slipping away 
(see Elvish, James and Milne 2010). 

Faludi (2016, 454) describes her own developing understanding of her fa- 
ther's persistent hallucinations about spies and intruders attempting to capture 
her, so that instead of using reason and logic to assure her that no such villainy 
is afoot, she "learned not to argue. It seemed to relieve her when I entered into 
her mental road map, acknowledged her perceptions, no matter how fantastical. 
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[. . .] And so I listened. Yes, I'd say, how awful to have strangers flocking through 
your house at night. [. ..] Yes, the ambulance driver must be a card-carrying 
Arrow Cross officer." Faludi's decision to enter into the *mental road map" and 
affirm her father's association of these medical personnel with her persecutors in 
the past can be read as an assertion of the agency of misfitting, a willingness not 
to correct or overpower but to recognise both Stefánie's trauma and the space to 
which Faludi must adapt to maintain a connection with her father. It might also 
be partly the residual behaviour of a fearful daughter towards an authoritar- 
ian parent. The narrative leaves open the possibility that dementia care of vul- 
nerable subjects can generate generous empathy and complicated detachment. 
As Stefánie's life draws to a close, Faludi listens to the affective nature of her fa- 
ther's experience, rather than assert “facts” or “truth” in an ableist, normative 
fashion. This strategy recalls Baril and Silverman's (2019, 10) view of selfhood as 
“multi-faceted, changeable and not normatively ‘rational.’” As Ratcliffe (2005, 31) 
explains, rhetorical listening is not self-interested or directive but rather proceeds 
from a logic of accountability that *recogniz[es] that none of us lives autonomous 
lives." This logic of accountability works in the memoir in tandem with Butler's 
notion of interdependence when Faludi (2016, 453) accepts that "there was no 
use reasoning" with Stefanie, whose “hallucinations were true because she be- 
lieved them to be true." Dementia demands a new kind of logic, a new kind of 
reasoning, a new kind of listening. 

As the reader understands through their radically different perspectives, 
and their many arguments and strained silences, each wants the other to be 
and do something that she is not and cannot be, especially in the beginning of 
their collaboration. Frequently conflict arises when Faludi asks Stefánie about 
her past, or to look at family photographs, or to go places in Budapest she went 
as a child. These requests are met with wilful silence, a refusal to engage the 
past: Stefánie says things like “it doesn't pay to live in the past,” it is “irrele- 
vant," *not interesting," *not me anymore" (Faludi 2016, 77). Susan's insistence 
that her father look at old family photos is also a wilful refusal to acknowledge 
who Stefánie is now. Just as Stefánie does not want to look at old family photo- 
graphs, documents and letters, preferring instead to show her daughter her 
new collection of dresses, negligées and cosmetics, Faludi doesn't want to look 
at Stefánie's ultra-feminised closet so at odds with her own feminist views and 
style. As I mentioned previously, silence is an absence with a function, some- 
times multiple - we might see “not looking" as functioning in the same way: as 
rejection, resentment, self-protection, resistance, disempowerment and more. 

The big questions that drive the production of this narrative and undergird 
Faludi's investigation are sometimes explicitly stated and sometimes implied. 
For example, “What should transsexuals’ relationship be to their ‘former’ selves, 


9“ 
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and what did it mean to erase your past?” (Faludi 2016, 161). Given the “return” 
of the Holocaust in Stefanie’s hallucinations, is identity something we actively 
choose and shape, or is it something inherent or imposed that we cannot escape? 
What is the relationship between the rise of Hungarian prime minister Viktor 
Orban and his right-wing Fidesz party and the country’s wilful silence on its role 
in the murder of two-thirds of its 825,000 Jews? When Stefanie proudly gives her 
daughter a coffee-table book of Hungarian history that celebrates the country’s 
great progression from the Magyar Conquest to the 1989 “Rebirth of Parliamen- 
tary Democracy” and reduces the fate of the nation’s Jews in the Second World 
War to a footnote, Faludi (207) asks, “And what of the Hungarian government, 
gendarmerie, military, and civil service, and the central role they played in the 
internal evisceration of the last intact Jewish community in Axis Europe? The text 
was silent.” Faludi (206) acknowledges and compares the country’s transforma- 
tion and frequent silence with her father’s: 


Like her, the city was attempting a rebirth at an advanced age. Like her, it had undergone 
an identity makeover from one end of the spectrum to the other. Hungarians had a name 
for the about-face from Communism to capitalism: they called it ‘The Change.’ Wandering 
the streets of Pest and sitting at my father’s table in Buda had a strangely unitary feel. In 
both places I was watching people engaged in an intense negotiation with the meaning of 
identity — and the possibility of leaving the past behind, of learning to forget. 


In this stark and quite negative comparison, Faludi represents her father’s refusal 
to engage his past (as a Holocaust survivor, as her violent father) as a wilful era- 
sure akin to Hungary’s wilful erasure of its own authoritarian, totalitarian and 
violent history. This realisation comes in 2008, only four years after they begin to 
talk, and still six years from the shared Rosh Hashanah service in which Susan 
recognises and acknowledges Stefanie as her mother, a moving moment of for- 
giveness and closeness. Still, the derisive comparison between Stefanie’s belated 
gender transition and Budapest’s regeneration lingers. 

In the Darkroom’s exploration of the complexity of identity arising from the 
history of the Holocaust in Hungary and transgender politics culminates in the 
final chapter, as Faludi (2016, 451) describes the onset of her father’s dementia, 
noting the paradoxical relationship between losing grasp of reality and the in- 
trusion of traumatic memories: “They say that dementia is a disintegration of 
the self, a bleeding away of identity. Watching it take over my father’s life that 
winter, I was tempted to think of it as the opposite: an onrush of all that she 
had been, all that she had experienced, suffered, fled.” By the end of the mem- 
oir, readers understand that in the ten years since the project began, the pair 
has collaborated on a difficult memory project to tell Stefanie’s history, their 
family history and Hungary’s history. Faludi’s observation that her father’s 
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dementia opened a door to suppressed histories is reached after the pair en- 
gages in a sustained and often heated dialogue in a number of spaces. One space 
is Stefánie's “bunkered fortress" high in the Buda Hills, poring over boxes of fam- 
ily artifacts and photographs (43). Another space is the apartment building in 
Pest where Stefánie grew up, now home to a Reform synagogue. Yet another is 
the Hungarian Jewish Museum, where Stefánie sees a 1945 photograph of bodies 
exhumed by the Soviets from a mass grave on the grounds of the Jewish Maros 
Street Hospital and is reminded that he had been there as a member of a youth 
film club: “The smell,' she said, raising her hand to her face. ‘You could not get 
it out of your nose’” (208-209). 

In 2008, four years into their collaboration, Stefánie and Susan visit the House 
of Terror, opened in 2002 and built by Prime Minister Viktor Orbán and his far- 
right Fidesz party, which commemorates the post-war period of 1944-1989 and 
presents a narrative of Hungarian victimisation by the Soviets with a brief treat- 
ment of Hungarian victimisation by the Germans. As Csilla Kiss (2015, 244) points 
out, the museum “gloss[es] over the responsibility of the Horthy regime that ruled 
Hungary until October 1944 - апа forget[s], like elsewhere in the region, that with- 
out local collaboration the Nazis would not have been as effective as they were." 
This state-sanctioned historical cover-up authorises and in fact compels from visi- 
tors a political forgetting of Hungary's collusion in the murder of hundreds of 
thousands of Jews during the Second World War. But in a moment that I would 
characterise as one of misfitting, Stefánie remembers another history, one that she 
witnessed herself and recounts to her daughter. Faludi (2016, 210) writes, “Тһе his- 
tory that was absent within the museum had assailed her on the sidewalk. ‘I was 
here,’ she said. ‘Right here. In front of this building. When they brought Szalasi 
іп.” Stefanie goes on to describe how, іп 1945, when Ferenc Szálasi, leader of the 
fascist Arrow Cross Party, was arrested and imprisoned in his former headquarters, 
the Jewish film director Béla Pásztor filmed his capture for the news. In this scene 
a misfitting materialises in the space Stefánie occupies in front of the building and 
the memory she relays to her daughter, which denies the museum's efforts to for- 
get both Stefánie's past and the nation's past. Remembering and forgetting are 
both registered through the interaction of Stefánie, Susan and the museum space. 

It is only at the end of her life that Stefánie begins to grapple with what it 
means to be Jewish and begins to acknowledge the ways Hungary reconstructed a 
history of silence and absence, exhibiting a kind of oppositional consciousness 
and politicised identity that, according to Garland-Thomson, arises from the expe- 
rience of misfitting. On a visit to the Hungarian National Museum during Holocaust 
Remembrance Year in 2014, the pair sees a revisionist staging of memorabilia that 
pitches Hungary as defenceless and Germany as solely culpable for the mass mur- 
der of its Jewish citizens. When the pair descends three flights to the basement, 
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they see that the museum has gathered in a small, obscure room an exhibition of 
photographs of Hungarian Jewish Holocaust survivors and their descendants. 
Reading the testimonies of survivors whose photographs are displayed in the base- 
ment, Stefánie becomes suddenly impassioned and cries out, "Let the people in 
Hungary look at them! [. . .] They turned their backs. [. . .] They said, ‘Waaall, it's 
none of our business.’ They never looked at who was taken. These people were 
just like them. They spoke the same language. They were your neighbors. They 
were your friends. And you let them die!" (Faludi 2016, 442). In this moment and 
space, Stefánie embodies, for the first time and to Susan's surprise, the political 
and ethical dimensions of listening and speaking as she acknowledges the interde- 
pendence that should have prevented the violence and trauma of mass murder. 
And significantly, basements serve as liminal and dangerous spaces throughout 
the text — as Stefánie tells Susan, it is the basement of the Grand Hotel Royal in 
Budapest during the Nazi occupation where Jews were shot, it is the basement of 
the suburban home in Westchester where her father kept a workshop and con- 
structed furniture and elaborate toys that became "stage sets he desired for his 
family" (14), and it is the basement of her Buda Hills home where at the end of the 
book Stefánie imagines an intruder is trying to kill her. 

It is not long after this museum visit in 2014 that Stefánie develops demen- 
tia, and as readers we understand the significance of the memoir's memory 
work and of the pair's reconciliation. In conveying the depth and profundity of 
their peace-making, Faludi (2016, 451) uses words often deployed to describe 
political relationships: 


In 2004 I set out to pursue the stranger who was my father. I didn't anticipate a laying 
down of arms, nor did I achieve one. In the years to come, our relationship would lurch 
from contention to detente to contention again. But by fall 2014 [. . .] we seemed to have 
arrived at an understanding, even a closeness. The accord came just in time. When I vis- 
ited her that September, my father was as lucid and strong as Га ever seen her. Less than 
half a year later, her constitution was in ruins. 


This intergenerational peace treaty and Stefánie's willingness, though reluctant, 
to explore what it means to be a Hungarian Jew, come as prominent politicians 
use and promote antisemitic, anti-Roma and xenophobic rhetoric to invoke an 
ethnically pure Hungarian past and future. The complicated interdependence 
that is promoted through Faludi's intergenerational narrative, and its emphasis 
on coming together through reluctant but necessary remembering, is in opposi- 
tion to the country's developing radical intolerance constituted by a collective 
forgetting. This developing intolerance is not limited to antisemitism but includes 
the views of conservative politicians and the majority public that transgender 
people are deviant, defected, aberrant, ill, criminal and sinful and should not be 
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protected by legislation (225). The interpersonal understanding Faludi and her fa- 
ther reach through rhetorical listening is not mirrored in Hungarian society, which 
suggests that the country's rising violence and tensions will not ease until those 
who wield power listen to those who lack it. The memoir explores how traumatic 
history is re-entered and retold - and how it changes depending on who remem- 
bers it (or not), who tells it and who listens. 
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Dementia as Catalyst and Plot Device 


Sue Vice 


Journeying into Uncertainty: 
Representations of Memory Loss in 
Kindertransport Fiction and Drama 


In this essay, I ask why the image of memory loss, one that is often explicitly 
identified as dementia, appears in close association with contemporary repre- 
sentations of the Kindertransport. In doing so, I will explore the figure of the 
former Kind, or refugee child, in plays by Wendy Graf and Rose Lewenstein, as 
well as fiction by Linda Newbery.! Detailed readings of these works reveal a fic- 
tive ambivalence about forgetting on the part of individuals whose experience 
is firmly associated in the public mind with its opposite, that of remembrance 
in the form of memorial and educational practices. Although the Kinder are 
sometimes described as refugees or exiles rather than survivors, the Kindertran- 
sport initiative is central to *public narratives about the Holocaust," notably so 
in Britain (Sharples 2012, 15). We might expect portrayals of dementia in this 
context to be symbolic expressions of anxiety at the impending end of the “ета 
of the witness" (Wieviorka 2006). However, despite a focus on childhood dis- 
ruption, each of the twenty-first century examples discussed here has a more 
consolatory effect than this suggests. 

The presence of the image of dementia in the examples here contrasts with 
previous fictional versions of the Kindertransport experience, in which loss of 
memory is associated with suppression rather than disease, and its recovery with 
anguish rather than reassurance (Brookner 1988; Sebald 2001). This absence of 
consolation is also evident in an earlier text which this essay's twenty-first-century 
examples recall in intertextual terms, Diane Samuels's play Kindertransport, first 
staged in 1993. Dementia's role as an organic state that entails forgetting acts in 
the more recent works to absolve the former Kind of responsibility for managing 
the memory of the past and to pass the mantle of its recall to the next generation. 
This entails an “optimistic” effect (Behrendt 2010, 400), with an emphasis on mol- 
lification and coming to terms with the past that might sit uncomfortably with the 
painful nature of what is remembered. 


1 While a Kindertransport background is unmistakably present in Newbery's Sisterland and 
alluded to in Lewenstein's Now This Is Not the End, the former refugee Eva in Graf's Leipzig 
has, rather, travelled directly from Germany to the United States — even though her story in- 
cludes details so familiar from the Kindertransport experience that critics assumed this was 
the context for her protagonist's history too. 


8 Open Access. © 2022 Sue Vice, published by De Gruyter. [127778] This work is licensed under the 
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Despite their transformation of an often-harrowing history into narratives 
with a positive tenor, the historical background to the Kindertransport and its 
contemporary standing is significant in these recent representations. The initia- 
tive brought 10,000 unaccompanied children, principally from Germany, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia, to Britain just before the war, starting a month after 
the so-called Kristallnacht pogrom of 9/10 November 1938 and ending when 
war broke out nearly a year later. The trajectory of Kindertransport representa- 
tions follows that of Holocaust literature more broadly, in the sense that the wit- 
ness genres of testimony and poetry from the early post-war years (Gissing 
1988; Mayer 1999) have been succeeded by the symbolic portrayals of fiction 
(Riggs 2011; Graham 2015), even if, as in the case of Alison Pick's novel Far to Go 
(2010), they are often still based on family history. Such a pattern can equally be 
seen in the careers of individual writers. The former Kindertransport refugees Lore 
Segal and Karen Gershon both published testimonial writing about their experi- 
ence of relocation in the immediate post-war period, then turned more definitively 
to fiction in the following decades (Segal 1964, 2013; Gershon 1966, 1980). The 
works discussed in the present essay fall into a category that is even further re- 
moved from testimony and could be described as a historically based realism that 
draws on archetypal or mythic structures (see Krongold 2020). In such a genre, 
the by-now familiar details of a Kind's journey and life are adapted by writers 
without biographical connections to these events for broader symbolic or didactic 
purposes. 

The increasingly significant and celebratory public memory of the Kinder- 
transport, as shown by such events as the commemoration of the death of the 
British founder of the Czech initiative, Sir Nicholas Winton, in 2015 and the 
80th anniversary conferences and exhibitions in London and Berlin in 2019, 
underlies the realist myths characterising its representation in the twenty-first 
century, which persist despite the revelation of more uncomfortable truths in 
recent historical reassessments (Craig-Norton 2019). The events of the Kinder- 
transport are used in Britain to introduce schoolchildren to the topic of the Ho- 
locaust, in formal education as well as in museal spaces such as the National 
Holocaust Centre in Laxton, UK (Pearce 2018; Vice 2018). In these contexts, the 
fact of the children's leaving home to be saved is emphasised, while the back- 
drop of the murder of most of those who were left behind tends to be omitted 
(McDonald 2018). By contrast to the triumphal national narrative in Britain, the 
high personal cost of the Kindertransport is foregrounded in the texts analysed 
here. It is implied that such rupture and exile can be explicitly acknowledged 
only under the condition of dementia, as a state that makes plausible the fic- 
tional characters' state of memory loss. In these twenty-first-century examples, 
therefore, it seems that forgetting is the condition for remembering. 
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1 Suppressed memory: Diane Samuels, 
Kindertransport (1992) 


One of the best-known literary versions of this refugee experience is Diane Sa- 
muels's play, simply called Kindertransport, first performed in Britain in 1993 
and in the United States a year later. Its plot underlies several of those men- 
tioned here, whether overtly or implicitly, in challenging the notion of the Kind- 
ertransport as simply a rescue story with a happy ending. In Samuels's play, we 
learn that the Jewish child Eva Schlesinger travelled from Hamburg to Britain in 
1939 where she was adopted by Lil, a kindly mother figure. In her eagerness to 
fit in to her new British surroundings, Eva changed her name to Evelyn and her 
birth date to that of her arrival in the new country. The audience learns that 
Evelyn was baptised and, in later life, hid her Jewish ancestry from her daugh- 
ter Faith, who discovers it during the action of the play. 

The setting of Kindertransport is the attic of Evelyn's London house, yet it 
opens on a scene from the past, as Eva's mother, Helga, is getting her daughter 
ready to leave Germany for Britain in 1939. This is a staging not just of Evelyn's 
past but of its role in her memory. We see in theatrical terms that the protago- 
nist is haunted by the history she has hidden, in the form of the child Eva and 
adult Evelyn appearing on stage together, as the stage directions make plain. 
The past is shown, as Samuels (1995, vii) puts it, not “to explain how things are 
now, but as a part of the inner life of the present." This psychological percep- 
tion is enacted as Helga in 1939 teaches her daughter to thread a needle, the 
staging allowing two temporal zones to coexist: 


HELGA: You have to be able to manage on your own. 
EVA: Why? [. . .] 


HELGA: See. You don't need me. It's good. 
The door opens. EVELYN enters. (2) 


The adult Evelyn walks through the door onto this scene from her own past, con- 
strued by her in the present, just as it was at the time, as one of abandonment. 
Evelyn's “inner child," in Eric Berne's phrase (1961, 199), is still fully present. 
Later, we learn that Evelyn's parents were deported to Auschwitz but her mother 
survived, yet when they are reunited after six years apart, her daughter cannot ac- 
knowledge her. Thus, the observation by the real-life former Kind Edward Mendel- 
sohn, included in the published script's prefatory collection of personal accounts, 
that neither he nor his parents *were able to find in each other the hoped-for 
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image we had built up during our period of separation" (Samuels 1995, xv), is 
acted out: 


EVA: I wish you had died. 
HELGA: I wish you had lived. (86) 


These expressionist utterances originate in the characters' psyches, rather than 
constituting naturalistic dialogue, serving to remind the audience that the “primi- 
tive" (Klein 1975, 8) responses of childhood have lived on in Evelyn's mind. This 
is a syndrome that the conceit of dementia's medically necessitated reversions to 
the past in the later examples makes manifest. 

There is no dementia in Samuels's play. Evelyn and the other characters fre- 
quently use the verb “огге? but in the sense of a deliberate act of putting aside 
or concealment. In the examples that follow, the opposite is the case, and for- 
getting due to neurological changes in the brain releases a hidden history. How- 
ever, as the persistence of a repudiated past in Kindertransport suggests, the 
ground is established for dementia's appearance in the later works as the vehi- 
cle for the return of the repressed (see also Krüger-Fürhoff in the present vol- 
ume). Other aspects of the play are influential in this way, including a focus on 
hiding and rediscovering a suppressed Jewish ancestry, the haunting of the 
present by a lost or rejected German parent, the figure of a daughter or grand- 
daughter who tries to unearth the history's true details and the inheritance of 
tainted "structures of feeling" (Sierz 2015) over generations, including emotions 
of fear and withholding passed on from mother to child. 


2 Retrieved memory: Wendy Graf, Leipzig (2006) 


The influence of Kindertransport on the new generation of realist myths of de- 
mentia is apparent in Wendy Graf's play Leipzig, first performed in Los Angeles 
in 2006. Leipzig follows a dramatic pattern very close to that of Samuels's play, 
although Graf has not cited it as a forebear. Even the play's title seems respon- 
sive to the earlier work: while Kindertransport emphasises the transition from 
one mode of life in Germany to another in Britain, the naming of Leipzig after 
the eponymous city draws attention to the protagonist's originary location and 
her wish to return there at the end of her life. 

The central character in Leipzig is now living in Boston, and she, like the 
character in the earlier play, is also called Eva. She too has hidden the Jewish 
refugee element of her German past from her daughter Helen and has brought 
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her only child up as a Catholic. The Eva of Leipzig pretends that her former gov- 
erness Bridget, the adoptive American parent who is the counterpart to Sa- 
muels's character Lil, is her biological mother. But the new element in this case 
is that the ageing Eva in Graf's play has begun to suffer from dementia. As Eva's 
memory loss worsens, it prompts her to wish explicitly to recall the past, as she 
declares to her daughter Helen: 


EVA: I don't want to forget about it. All my life everyone told me to forget. I tried to push 
it down, bury it, rub it out, but it was always there, every дау... always with me. 
(Graf 2006a, 16) 


This contrasts with Samuels's play, where Evelyn's memories are, rather, the 
unwelcome signs of an inability to suppress the past. Nonetheless, as in Kinder- 
transport, Eva's present in Leipzig is peopled by the spectres of her now-dead 
German family. They appear on stage in the form of a memory-scape, by means 
of which we learn that Eva in this case has also interpreted being sent away 
from home as a rejection, and we hear her plead with her father, “Please, Vati, 
please [. . .] let me stay!" (43). The parents address their daughter in the pres- 
ent, so that the voice of her long-dead mother is more real to Eva than that of 
her own daughter Helen, as is evident in a late scene set in a nursing home: 


MUTTI: Tell her you want some pie. 


EVA:I...pie. 
Helen is visibly happy. 


HELEN: Yes, pie! Of course you remember pie! (75) 


The script notes to Leipzig claim that, just as in Samuels's Kindertransport, 
“Throughout the play, past and present intertwine and often collide, emotionally 
and physically" (Graf 2006b, 2), so that, although the dialogue is almost entirely 
in English, we are given to imagine that Eva communicates with the characters of 
her past in German. The collision of temporal zones is evident in a scene where 
the child Eva plays in a park in Germany with her parents. In the present, Helen, 
who knows nothing of her mother's history, and her father, George, although he 
shares his wife's secret, interpret Eva's behaviour simply as evidence of demen- 
tia's unmotivated confusions, as the stage directions reveal: 


We hear faint park music again. No one hears it except for Eva [and the audience]. She 
listens for a moment, hums along with it. Helen and George look at her strangely, then 
exchange glances. Mutti appears in a dim light and calls to Eva. (Graf 2006a, 10) 
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This scene dramatises the fact that Eva's German family are “all newly alive in 
her disintegrating memory" (Citron 2006), while showing again the benefits of a 
theatrical representation of memory's palimpsestic qualities. The stage direc- 
tions for Graf's play convey the potential for lighting and music to “parenthe- 
size" the different temporal layers of disordered recall, while the characters of 
the past are made visible or vanish through "scrims or other illusions" that take 
place outside "the realistic exits of the stage" (Graf 2006a, 2). 

All the works discussed here draw on a pattern of mnemonic objects, in- 
cluding jewellery, photographs, letters and food, and some of those in Leipzig 
seem to signify not only the refugee child's past but also the play's intertextual 
memory. Graf's Eva is given by her mother *a gold and pearl Jewish star" (Graf 
2006a, 16), sewn into the hem of her dress, whereas in Samuels's play, Evelyn is 
given a star of unadorned gold, hidden in the heel of her shoe. This detail sums 
up the difference between the plays: in Leipzig, it is Helen who is intrigued to 
find Eva's carefully preserved star in the present, while in Kindertransport, Evelyn 
remembers selling hers after the war, claiming to her adoptive mother that she 
would never wear it. While Grafs play represents the recuperation of lost memory 
and of the protagonist's Jewish faith, the mode of Samuels's is one of renewed 
suppression and failure. Following this difference, in Grafs Leipzig, the painful 
past of the Kindertransport experience is transformed into reclamation and hero- 
ism. Despite her dementia, Eva is able to reflect upon her own condition: 


EVA: I can't remember some things that just happened, or sometimes even what word to 
say, but then, out of nowhere, I remember something from so long ago. (39) 


Eva's retrievals do not include her parents, since their having died in Treblinka 
leaves her freer than Samuels's Eva to mourn and indeed to venerate them. In 
this sense, the audience witnesses a conflict between the play's efforts to repre- 
sent a traumatised subjectivity yet conclude with the *messages of hope and 
resilience" (Oulton 2017) fitting both to its North American context and to con- 
ventional dramatic form. Ironically, given its entailing debilitation and suffer- 
ing as well as the return of distressing memories of historical violence and loss, 
it is the presence of dementia that resolves this thematic conflict by allowing 
the protagonist to forget some of the painful aspects of the past. It does so by 
cancelling out Eva's inability to love - her confession of having been unable to 
“reach” her daughter is overridden by her declaration that “I love you, Helen. I 
want to tell you that, while I still remember" (Graf 2006a, 44) - and by present- 
ing a dramatic version of postmemory's intergenerational transfer of memory, 
similar to that in Kindertransport in being acted out by the refugee's daughter. 
Yet the affective outcome is once more symptomatically at odds in each case: 
while Faith, in Samuels's play, conducts her investigations and aims to find her 
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German roots against her mother's wishes, Helen in Graf's play does so to sup- 
plement Eva's failing memory and to plan a longed-for return visit to the city of 
her mother's birth. 

Graf describes the genesis of her play in encountering the stories of former 
child refugees from Germany now living in the United States. She had initially 
planned to write a play simply about survivors but was unable to do so. When a 
relative developed Alzheimer's, the encounter with dementia meant that, as the 
playwright puts it, *A light went off in my head. The refugees, the Kindertran- 
sport children, the hidden survivors . . . What if someone had a secret they tried 
their whole life to forget, and now they were desperate to remember, before it 
was too late? Thus the birth of Leipzig" (Graf 2006b). This comment is signifi- 
cant in relation to all the examples mentioned here. It implies that dementia 
was welcomed by Graf as an apparently innovative pretext for showing the re- 
turn of the suppressed past, in the case of her character Eva, as the result of a 
deliberate choice on her part as well as involuntary recall. Such a scenario is, as 
Graf's comment about the shift from survivor to refugee implies, more likely in 
the case of the former Kind, for developmental as well as historical reasons. 

Eva is a subject with agency over her own memory throughout Graf's fictional 
version of dementia. Rather than the disruptive survival of a mother changed be- 
yond recognition, as we encounter it in Kindertransport, in Leipzig the deaths of 
all Eva's family members are offset by the heroism of her brother Erich, who was 
killed as a member of the camp resistance at Sachsenhausen. In an image of 
memory retrieved, Helen's father, George, finds a letter sent to Eva in 1942 on the 
occasion of Erich's death, even preserving his voice so that it is heard in the pres- 
ent: “I must do something. I must fight back!” (Graf 2006a, 73). Thus, this play 
about a suppressed legacy of historical atrocity nonetheless ends on the trium- 
phant image of Helen embracing her mother, *making sure she hears and under- 
stands," to declare that “[Erich] was a hero. A great hero. We come from this, 
Mom |. . .] This is who we come from!" (84). 


3 Third-generation memory: Rose Lewenstein, 
Now This Is Not the End (2015) 


The denouement of Leipzig offers a consolatory version of the bleak British 
story of Samuels's play, giving dementia a redemptive role and implying for 
good measure that armed resistance is the only valorised response in the Holo- 
caust years (Epstein 2008, 286). The generic and structural pressures to resolve 
in positive terms even material of this comfortless kind are evident in another 
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British play about a former refugee, which likewise ends positively, suggesting 
that the explanation for the difference from Kindertransport lies in the symbolic 
weight given to the image of dementia in each case. 

Rose Lewenstein's play Now This Is Not the End was first staged in London 
in 2015. Its action takes place in London and Berlin and, like the earlier plays, is 
set in an attic full of boxes and suitcases being packed for a journey. This is a 
visual correlative for both time frames, that is, the departure of a child, once 
more called Eva, from Germany to Britain in the past, set against her grand- 
daughter Rosie's reluctance in the present to leave Berlin, where she is studying 
German. As the stage directions in Graf's Leipzig emphasise, such a scenario 
conveys "the jumble" (Graf 2006a) of the former refugee's mind, with its burden 
of remembrance and concealments. 

However, in Lewenstein's play the realm of the past is not staged, by con- 
trast to Samuels's and Graf's. The limiting of the visible action to the twenty- 
first-century present and making Eva's Berlin history and her lost family simply 
the subject of dialogue is motivated by the fact that in this case it is the millen- 
nial Rosie who is the play's central character. Eva's history gains significance 
through its features emerging in relation to her granddaughter's life, although it is 
not lived experience for Rosie. Rosie's *ear for German" (Lewenstein 2015, 9) im- 
plies the existence of a "genetic signature" (Sierz 2015), rather than a full histori- 
cal knowledge, to link the younger woman with the country that she, in a version 
of her grandmother's history, does not want to leave. To convey their affinity, one 
absent from Eva's relationship with her daughter Susan, the play opens with the 
grandmother's disembodied voice calling from her nursing home to leave a gar- 
bled voicemail message for Rosie at her Berlin apartment: 


EVA: Rosie, are you there? . . . I want to know what it is you would like for your birthday. 
Is it Easter soon or Christmas? . . . There's a man who comes to dig up the flowers . . . I 
told him it's too late. They'll all be dead in ten years. 

Well. Why shouldn't I have Christmas if I want to? (Lewenstein 2015, 5) 


We gain a sense here of Eva's memory loss and love for her granddaughter, as 
well as a hint, in her formal English and defensive remark about Christmas, at a 
particular refugee history. Even the apparently mysterious description of the 
gardener emerges from a subjectivity that perceives atrocity and death in the 
everyday. In a more complete utterance from three years earlier that occurs 
later in the play, we learn that it is not plants but Holocaust survivors of whom 
Eva claims, “Well, they say they'll all be dead in ten years” (25). In this way, the 
recorded message not only sets the scene for the action to follow but constitutes 
an auditory version of the legacy that Eva has passed on to Rosie. 
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In Now This Is Not the End, the occluded history of violence and expulsion 
is shown, as it is in the other plays, through its inherited effects, in particular 
Susan's feeling unloved by her mother and overprotectiveness in turn for her 
daughter. It is also a plot device in the form of the search on Susan's part for a 
lost cassette tape of her mother talking about her past. This tape is a counter- 
part to the voicemail message, revealing that even technology of this kind is an 
unreliable substitute for living survivor memory, as Eva says: “There’ll come a 
point where nobody can remember" (Lewenstein 2015, 69). Her story can be 
heard only by means of a flashback to the moment of its recording in 2004, 
since in the play's present moment of 2015 the onstage destruction of the tape 
when it is eventually found conveys the equal fragility of Eva's memory. 

In the context of Eva's dementia, its factual credentials bolstered by such 
details as our learning that she has been prescribed the experimental drug Re- 
minyl, the recall of her German past is fragmentary or involuntary. These fac- 
tors make the presence of the disease in Lewenstein's play less central and yet 
more compelling than in Graf's. Eva's refrain that she lived in Berlin's Essener 
Strasse, in “the house with the blue door... . except that it isn't blue any more" 
(Lewenstein 2015, 20, 66), sounds like childhood nostalgia, by contrast to the 
“deep memory" (Friedlander 1992, 41) of unassimilable loss that suddenly ir- 
rupts into a conversation with Susan about moving house: 


SUSAN: Have you written down the new address? . . . 
EVA shakes her head in bemusement. 


EVA: I can't understand it. 
SUSAN: What? 
EVA: I can't understand why they killed my father. (Lewenstein 2015, 60) 


It is not a coincidence that the intrusion of the genocidal past takes place when 
the apparently everyday topic of conversation is that of relocation, in this play 
where the characters question whether Heimat, or ‘home,’ exists as a location 
or in one's mind. Rosie's claim that her grandmother's German history is “іп my 
blood" (80) contrasts with the sardonic observation by Eva's second husband, 
Arnold, himself a former Kind, that London is not home but simply *where we 
ended up" (55). Eva's dementia casts an ambivalent light even on what seems 
to be the fondly remembered address of her Berlin childhood. The *blue door" 
constitutes a spatial image of memory as a portal onto the past, yet its being 
repainted suggests that it is no longer recognisable as home and that she has 
been shut out. 
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The recital of Eva's history that we finally hear clarifies the details of her 
past, although it also undermines the impression of traumatically fragmented 
recall given by the isolated details of paternal death and childhood home as 
they emerge in the context of her dementia. Yet Now This Is Not the End is struc- 
tured thus to cast retroactive light on the family relations we have already wit- 
nessed in the play's present, when Eva can no longer articulate her history as 
she did to Susan twelve years earlier. In this way, the play's form avoids either 
the heroic teleology of Graf's Leipzig or a dementia-led decline into silence and 
death. Eva's recounting her story also makes clear the play's intertextual debt 
to Diane Samuels's work, one again hinted at by her name. The influence of 
Kindertransport is further implied by the exaggeration of factual details that 
seems to be borrowed from the earlier play. Thus, we hear that, as in Samuels's 
play, Eva's Jewish father was killed but her mother survived the war, in this 
instance not by chance but through the protection afforded to a non-Jewish 
woman. In Lewenstein's play, Eva's being sent to Britain from Germany by her 
grandparents while her mother was in prison was experienced by the nine-year- 
old child as a rejection. However, her account of their words — “I did hear my 
grandfather say to [my grandmother], ‘she won't be our responsibility any more,’ 
and I wondered what that meant" - shows the accuracy of such an assessment in 
this case. In the scenario of failing to bond with a yearned-for mother after sepa- 
ration, it is not the child but the adult who instigates a final breach. While Evelyn 
in Kindertransport chooses not to join her mother on board a ship to the United 
States, in Lewenstein's play it is the child Eva who is abandoned, as she recounts 
to Susan: 


EVA: I thought we were leaving on the boat together. . . . But she decided to stay and by 
the time she came to find me it was 

well she was 

she seemed like a foreigner 


The term “foreigner,” used here rather than "stranger," suggests that, for Eva, 
even in one's country of birth it is possible to feel *cut off from everything you 
know," in emotional terms that prefigure and compound the cultural rupture to 
come (Lewenstein 2015, 67). These versions of the scenarios from Kindertransport 
make their equivalents in Lewenstein's play more fitting to its concern with “the 
survivor/descendant paradox" (Bosanquet 2015) and the passing of a history on 
to the third generation. Eva complains, “Everybody told us to forget about it. 
Now we're all dying and everybody wants us to remember," her dementia acting 
as a defence against such a demand, since, as Susan recognises, it allows her 
mother deliberately to avoid certain subjects: “Апа Mum can't remember [. . .]. 
Or won't remember" (Lewenstein 2015, 51). In this play, dementia's role is to both 
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make Eva crucial to the plot yet place her in the background, since she is about 
to be superseded by later generations. 

The play concludes with a return to an earlier discussion of the undefinable 
nature of the German term Heimat, with Rosie's verdict that it is *untranslat- 
able, apparently" (Lewenstein 2015, 82) an acknowledgement of the legacy of 
loss. The play's title supports such a sense, in its ambivalent riposte to Eva's 
fear of the survivor generation's vanishing. It seems to reimagine the legacy of 
war in its title's citation of Winston Churchill’s 1942 speech after the defeat of 
Rommel's forces in Alamein: *Now this is not the end. It is not even the begin- 
ning of the end. But it is, perhaps, the end of the beginning" (quoted in Healey 
2015). In this instance, it is the end of the first generation of survivors that is 
mourned and celebrated in these words. 


4 Fictionalising the former Kind with dementia: 
Linda Newbery, Sisterland (2003) 


Linda Newbery's 2003 novel Sisterland is the only text discussed here to ac- 
knowledge explicitly its origins in the earlier work whose influence hangs over 
all those mentioned in this essay, as we read in its prefatory material: *My 
thanks are due to Diane Samuels, whose play Kindertransport has stayed vividly 
in my mind since I saw it at the Palace Theatre in Watford seven years ago" 
(371). Thus, the transformation of suppression in Samuels's play to dementia in 
Newbery's novel stands out among the other details that have been altered or 
added for the sake of the novel's didactic focus on a range of other concerns in 
keeping with its appeal to a young adult readership, including present-day rac- 
ism, homophobia, the Israel-Palestine conflict, parental infidelity and sibling ri- 
valry. Indeed, in a review, Diane Samuels argues that the novel's dual time 
frame, divided between the refugee child Sarah in the past and the present-day 
setting, overloads the narrative so that the Kindertransport "journey of young 
Sarah increasingly becomes a distraction from the contemporary narrative" (Sa- 
muels 2003). The dementia plot itself has a dual role, as central to the need for 
the teenager Hilly to investigate the occluded past but also offering a general 
lesson for young readers about responding to that state in older relatives. 

In Sisterland, the focus is, like that in Lewenstein's play, on the third gener- 
ation, in the form of Hilly Craig, whose grandmother Heidi Richardson has been 
diagnosed with Alzheimer's disease. Hilly investigates the concealed history of 
her grandmother, who, as the granddaughter discovers, was born into a Ger- 
man Jewish family as Sarah Reubens, sent on a Kindertransport to Britain and, 
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like Evelyn іп Samuels's play, took on a different, “happy” name (Newbery 2003, 
260) and date of birth to mark this new identity. Heidi's family, including her 
daughter Rose, have always believed the cover story of her being orphaned in the 
Allied bombing of Cologne and coming to Britain after the war, one that expunges 
the Jewish element of pre-war flight. Hilly's quest is encouraged by Heidi's demen- 
tia causing her to relive the details of her true past, as is evident when police visit 
the house and grandmother says to granddaughter: 


*Bad men came," Heidigran insisted. 

“What bad men? Did you have burglars, Gran? At home in Banbury?” . . . 

“They took my daddy away. . . . He didn't even come to the station. Never said good- 
bye! They smashed things and threw them out on the street!” (183) 


Concealed openly in this dialogue, and later spelt out for good measure (172, 
225), is the historical detail of the *bad men" of the SS and the so-called Kristall- 
nacht pogroms, along with memories of the Kindertransport journey and its 
starting off at a "station." The crucial element of Samuels's Kindertransport, 
that being sent away as a child is still felt like an abandonment, is retained in 
Heidi's perception of her father's failure to *say goodbye." 

In Newbery's novel, Hilly herself has a mnemonic function, since her physi- 
cal resemblance to her grandmother's estranged sister Rachel prompts Heidi to 
let slip the details of a concealed past. Hilly's investigations include not only 
unearthing memorial objects, such as photographs and a tape-recorded inter- 
view with her grandmother, but even locating Heidi's sister in Israel. This is a 
literalised novelistic version of the spectral family figures who haunt the theat- 
rical mise-en-scéne in Samuels's and Graf's plays. In Sisterland, Rachel echoes 
Helga's words in Kindertransport to Evelyn about the death of her daughter's 
former self, in a letter to Hilly about Heidi: *Perhaps Sarah Reubens is still there 
inside her? Perhaps she remembers that once we were sisters?" (Newbery 2003, 
333). The retrieval of long-lost relatives is a device in other fiction about Holo- 
caust survivors with dementia (Vice 2019), conveying in bodily form a fantasy 
of what Hilly calls “reconciliation” with the past (Newbery 2003, 368). Heidi's 
memory loss gives urgency to these acts of reparation in Sisterland, allowing 
the atrocious past to become known in the last moments of the survivor’s life. 
As Hilly marvels as she travels to meet Rachel in Israel, “I might never have 
known the truth” (2) had she not caught her grandmother in the nick of time. 
Indeed, in a letter she writes on the aeroplane to her boyfriend Rashid, Hilly 
claims that her grandmother is “slipping away from her self so fast now that ’m 
not sure how much of her will be left when I get back” (367). Psychological and 
narrative necessity coalesce here, as Heidi’s dementia-related decline also sig- 
nals the end of her role in the novel’s plot. Having passed on her history, 
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despite a resistance to do so that contrasts with that of Eva in Graf's Leipzig, 
Heidi can safely be succeeded by the next generations, as the image of Hilly 
mid-air en route to meet her long-lost family suggests. 


5 Conclusion 


In the works discussed here, the dementia that exists in a former child refugee's 
present is shown to be preceded by a lifetime of concealing that history. It is as if 
only memory loss can unlock the past in the face of such a suppression (Butler 
2006, 185). What emerges in the context of the protagonists' dementia is not a gen- 
eralised recall of earlier years but historical secrets. Thus, in Grafs Leipzig, we wit- 
ness an exchange between Eva's daughter Helen and her husband George that 
highlights the irony of willed forgetting being followed by its counterpart of invol- 
untary recollection. George accuses Helen of upsetting her mother by *open[ing] 
the door" to “all this old stuff": 


GEORGE: I've worked too long and hard to help her forget. 
HELEN: Yeah, well, funny thing. Now it's all she remembers. (Graf 2006a, 71) 


As this dialogue suggests, the memory loss of dementia affects only the events 
of the present, offering by contrast a sudden return to the concealed past along 
with the abandonment of secrecy. 

We might wonder why the trope of dementia has been introduced into these 
works, when each would have functioned, as indeed does Samuels's play Kinder- 
transport, as striking returns to a disavowed past without it. The reason seems to 
be that dementia makes the retrieval of a traumatic history unintended and there- 
fore less threatening for characters or readers than would be a reasoned reckoning 
with the past. By contrast, in W. G. Sebald's novel Austerlitz, the eponymous 
protagonist's belated summoning up of his "forgotten" Kindertransport his- 
tory is not involuntary but just as deliberate as his earlier efforts “to recollect 
as little as possible, avoiding everything which related to my unknown past" 
(2002, 195, 197). This is no longer an option for the protagonists of the present 
examples. As we see in each case, events are viewed as if from the perspective of 
a child who is unable to understand, rather than an adult, like Samuels's Evelyn, 
who cannot give up her defence mechanisms, or Sebald's Austerlitz, who eventu- 
ally tries to do so. Grafs and Lewenstein’s plays and Newbery's novel represent 
reconciliation between the survivor and her history, as well as with second- and 
third-generation descendants. This is not the case in Samuels's Kindertransport, 
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as shown by the play's concluding dialogue between mother and daughter about 
the high cost of returning to the past: 


EVELYN: Га rather die than go back. 
FAITH: You might change your mind... 
EVELYN: I can't. (Samuels 1995, 88) 


Evelyn's fear-filled repudiation, “I can't," suggests refusal as much as inability. If 
“Alzheimer’s is the impetus for the resurgence of the traumatized self" (Plunka 
2017, 92), that self has never been lost in Samuels's play. 

Such absolutism is undercut by dementia, as we see in all the other cases. 
In Leipzig, Graf's Eva decides to cooperate with her daughter's research; the 
past of Lewenstein's Eva in Now This Is Not the End is acted out by her grand- 
daughter Rosie; in Newbery's Sisterland, Heidi's return to the past prompts and 
enables her granddaughter Hilly's investigations. Repression and suppression 
are dissolved by dementia, making it an unexpected means of reparation for the 
characters and of reassurance for the reader or spectator. Such an effect sug- 
gests at once that the retrieval of a traumatic past need not be overwhelming for 
the subject, whose painful memories can be defused as they are passed on to 
the next generation, and that dementia itself can act as a means for accessing 
such memories before it is too late. In this way, historical atrocity and debilitat- 
ing illness are both subject to a compensatory myth making. 

This is suggested even at the level of the characters' names. In Samuels's 
play, the protagonist's changing her given name, Eva, to the more English- 
sounding Evelyn is designed to remove any clear link to its German, but also to 
its Hebrew, roots. The fitting duality of the biblical name Eve, with its etymolog- 
ical roots in the Hebrew for ‘life,’ yet its association with Eve as a figure who is 
at once a founding mother, scapegoat and exile, is implicitly recognised in its 
also being adopted as the protagonist's first name in Grafs and Lewenstein's 
plays. Newbery's Sisterland eschews such an obvious homage to the text that in- 
spired its Kindertransport plot, using instead the even more Hebraic-sounding 
first name Sarah for the central character, which she has changed to the defini- 
tively Germanic Heidi. Indeed, the recurrence оҒ“Еуа” and introduction of 'Sarah' 
enhances the mythic sense of these Kindertransport stories. The fact that they are 
all narratives of female lineage draws on the fact of matrilineal descent in Jewish 
law, enabling the irony that, apart from Lewenstein's Eva, whose mother was not 
Jewish, learning about their forebears' true past has implications for the descend- 
ants' own sense of self. As Helen in Leipzig puts it to an imagined interlocutor 
about her discoveries, “Oh, and by the way, did I happen to mention ... I’m 
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Jewish” (Graf 2006a, 19), while Samuels describes Newbery’s Hilly as “our every- 
day English heroine turned Jew” in the wake of her grandmother’s revelations 
(Samuels 2003), in a reprise of Faith’s declaration to her mother in Kindertran- 
sport, “I want to know what being Jewish means” (1995, 81). The use of such a 
textual device raises the stakes of uncovering the past, since the postmemorial 
subject in the present cannot remain untouched by what they learn. 

However, these narratives about the Kindertransport and dementia differ in 
crucial ways from fiction and drama more generally about Holocaust survivors 
who are living with that condition (Harmel 2012; Wallenstein 2012). Although 
Samuels argues that her play is not specifically about the Holocaust but treats a 
“universal” theme, that of the difficulty of parent separating from child (quoted 
in King 2007, 5), the invocation of a Kindertransport context does offer dramatic 
possibilities on its own account. It means that the narrative focus is necessarily 
on a child and the significance of an abrupt deracination whose meaning is 
only barely acknowledged for the sake of survival. Such a backdrop makes pos- 
sible the transplantation of a refugee or Holocaust history into an Anglophone 
setting. In doing so, it draws on a series of gulfs: those between child and adult, 
between national cultures, and within the individual in the throes of an “iden- 
tity denial.” All these divisions are full of representational potential, one that is 
increased by the inclusion of dementia and its “revealling] as much about the 
past as it obscures the present” (Baker 2015). 

Yet the Kindertransport experience and that of dementia are linked in even 
more fundamental ways than this. Each is conveyed in terms of deracination 
and travel. In Samuels’s case, the journey concerned is one out of childhood, 
meaning that the play addresses, as she puts it in an interview, the archetypal 
“pain of separation that ultimately every mother and child will experience in 
life” (Marshall, 2014). In the other works analysed here, the traumatic separa- 
tion of a young child from the known world of family and nation has its coun- 
terpart in the sensation of internal division and estrangement occasioned by 
dementia at the other end of life. As Heidi in Sisterland thinks of a period of 
mental confusion, “They’re taking me away again. . . . I must have done some- 
thing bad" (Newbery 2003, 44), conceiving of dementia as a second journey 
into the unknown. Equally, Heidi's outburst at the dinner-table — “I want to go 
home! [. . .] Where I used to live" (133) - is a plea not just to return to her child- 
hood home in Cologne but also to be restored to an earlier state of mental capac- 
ity. The travelling into uncertainty of the Kindertransport experience is therefore 
used as a way of conceptualising dementia itself. 
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Irmela Marei Krüger-Fürhoff 

Screen Memories in Literary and Graphic 
Dementia Narratives. Irene Dische's 
*The Doctor Needs a Home" and Stuart 
Campbell's These Memories Won't Last 


1 Freud's concept of Deckerinnerungen 
and (un)covered memories in dementia 


In 1899, Sigmund Freud introduced the concept of Deckerinnerungen to argue 
that recollections of early childhood memories which are vivid, seemingly be- 
nign and apparently of great importance to his patients may in fact cover, mask 
or replace other memories of more disturbing emotional significance (Freud 
1969a).' James Strachey (Freud 1962, 301) translated the term as “screen memo- 
ries" for The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund 
Freud. Similar to bodily symptoms or linguistic Freudian slips, these screen 
memories can be understood as coping mechanisms, compromise formations or 
even wish fulfilments that draw on condensation, displacement, defensive dis- 
guise and repression (Laplanche and Pontalis 1972; Berna-Glanz and Dreyfus 
1984; Quindeau 2017). They enrich our understanding of the dynamics of re- 
membrance because, as Samuel Weber (2010, 627) puts it, they "serve not so 
much to reveal as to conceal" and hence “operate to preserve forgetting at the 
heart of remembering." Although Freud was soon to discard this concept in fa- 
vour of the more neutral notion of “psychic reality,"? the term remains central 
to psychoanalytic reflections concerning the extent to which memories origi- 
nate in the past or are retroactively projected onto it (Sprengnether 2012; Reed 
and Levine 2015). 

The idea that one memory can mask an earlier, perhaps more disturbing one, 
is well captured in Freud's term Deckerinnerung which would, more literally, 


1 Freud (1969b) discussed the concept again in 1904 in Zur Psychologie des Alltagslebens (4, 
“Über Kindheits- und Deckerinnerungen”). 

2 Freud’s patients at that time were mostly young women who recalled being sexually abused 
by family members. The concept of psychic reality argues that for the psyche, imagined occur- 
rences - for instance, sexual fantasies - can have the same repercussions as (memories of) real 
events. This birth of the psyche as an autonomous entity with its own logic helped Freud to 
avoid having to discuss child abuse as prevalent in bourgeois society. 


8 Open Access. © 2022 Irmela Marei Krüger-Fürhoff, published by De Gruyter. [соТ] This work is 
licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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translate not as ‘screen memory’ but as ‘cover’ or ‘covering-up memory.’ The Ger- 
man word clearly has a spatial dimension to it and may prompt ideas of secret 
hide-aways, criminal activities and even detective stories. Drawing on antique 
metaphors of mnemotechnics, his own topological model of the psyche and the 
notion that psychoanalysis is a kind of archaeology of the unconscious, Freud in 
general conceptualised memories as if they were layered or even three-dimensional 
entities which could be brought to the fore by disclosing them in a horizontal move 
(unveiling, unravelling, laying open) or through vertical activities (uncovering, 
shedding, unearthing, excavating). Of course, exposing such memories would 
normally take place in psychotherapy, but the in-depth search for buried truths 
has always been a common plot element in cultural discourse and the arts. This 
is perhaps why the psychoanalytic concept of Deckerinnerungen / screen memo- 
ries has proved stimulating in the arts and humanities and has been taken up 
in literary and film studies, gender, memory and trauma studies (Felman 1981; 
Jacobus 1987; Goldmann 1989; Jelaca 2016). In these fields, the notion of screen 
memories sometimes has a more metaphorical sense that allows scholars to 
connect, for instance, psychic dynamics with cultural theory and media history. 
According to Weber, most memories are in fact memory images - they take a 
visual form; therefore, the translation of Deckerinnerung as 'screen memory' 
evokes the *double function of the image as screen: first to provide a support 
for representations and projections, and second, to screen out other images and 
elements that could disrupt the unity of self-consciousness and therefore fall 
prey to repression" (2013, 340, emphasis added). While Weber's reading ne- 
glects Freud's three-dimensional understanding of remembrance, it success- 
fully joins psychoanalysis with media theory. On that condition, images may 
work as screens that blend different political events, for instance, when Holocaust 
photos are projected onto other historical situations to link slavery, civil war and 
ethnic cleansing to genocide. As Andreas Huyssen (2003, 14) puts it, in interna- 
tional memory politics, print and image media may function *as memory screens 
in radically opposing ways, either enabling strong memory discourse and bring- 
ing a traumatic past to light or blocking any such public reckoning by insisting 
on the absolute incommensurability of the Holocaust with any other historical 
case." Against this background, recalling certain memories can be understood 
as a means to forget or evade others in a variety of contexts: some scholars 
argue that Auschwitz commemoration can work as a Deckerinnerung if it sup- 
plants other past (and present) wrongs, such as continued German antisemitism 
after the Holocaust or America's involvement in slavery and Native American 
genocide (Diner 1987; Rothberg 2009). The multiple logics of unconscious com- 
promise formation and wilful surrogate make screen memories a key concept at 
the crossroads of individual and cultural memories. 
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But how does this concept relate to dementia? In the context of critical ger- 
ontology, Deckerinnerung can help to develop a more nuanced understanding 
of the neurologic and psychic dynamics of remembering and forgetting over an 
individual's life span and, as a consequence, help guide social interaction and pa- 
tient care. Common wisdom has it that in old age, short-term memories are prone 
to be lost much sooner than remote memories. This is especially true for people 
who live with dementia. The sociologist and psychoanalyst Ilka Quindeau argues 
that the same holds true for screen memories which seem to be more recent and 
hence more fragile than the long-term memories they are supposed to cover (Hin- 
richs 2016). Based on empirical research with German old-age pensioners, Quin- 
deau and Einert (2013) explain that individual wartime stories often hide even 
more disturbing childhood memories of terror, flight and persecution, but, above 
all, long-suppressed experiences of emotional neglect within the nuclear family. 
Because of neural processes in the ageing brain, these previously covered memo- 
ries ultimately *unfold their meaning anew," so that a "former traumatization 
may be reactivated" in the ageing mind of the present (Quindeau 2019). 

This essay draws on the rich semantics of the German-language term Deck- 
erinnerungen and the English term 'screen memories.' Putting approaches from 
psychoanalysis, literary studies, comics studies and dementia research into con- 
versation, it offers a comparative analysis of two dementia narratives that origi- 
nate from different cultures and use distinct media and genres: a fictional story 
by the American German author Irene Dische and an animated webcomic by the 
Australian comic-book artist, writer and interactive designer Stuart (Stu) Camp- 
bell. My reading argues that despite these obvious differences, both Dische's 
“The Doctor Needs a Home" and Campbell’s These Memories Won't Last link indi- 
vidual experiences of dementia to larger historical developments by reflecting on 
the topographical and visual aspects of screen memories. By bringing to the fore 
personal recollections of Nazi persecution or Second World War battlefields, each 
of these two artworks negotiates the personal, political and ethical implications 
of hidden memories that are uncovered or recovered through dementia. 


2 Uncovering screen memories in Irene Dische's 
short story *The Doctor Needs a Home" 


Irene Dische's *The Doctor Needs a Home" was published first in a German trans- 
lation in 1990 and, five years later, in the original English as part of the short- 
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story collection Strange Traffic (Dische 1995)? The short story demonstrates how 
Alzheimer's disease can bring new knowledge to the fore, or, rather, knowledge 
that has hitherto been prey to disavowal or repression. As the screen memories 
and life-lies of an elderly New York doctor start to break down, long-cherished 
identity concepts — such as his understanding of having been a victim of Nazi 
persecution first and foremost — start to erode. As a consequence, Stach, a Jewish 
refugee with a German Yiddish linguistic background, has to face the “tainted 
memory" (Vice 2019, 117) of a more complex past than previously imagined. 

By way of a first-person monologue, the reader learns that the main protag- 
onist was born in Drohobycz in the Eastern European region of Galicia and had 
lived in Lviv and Vienna before fleeing to New York to escape the Nazi death 
camps. He earned a medical degree there, became an esteemed scholar and 
winner of a Nobel Prize, married, had a child and was later divorced.^ Suffering 
from “ulcheimers” or “ulcer of the Heimat" — as Stach understands the term 
* Alzheimer's disease" (Dische 1995, 128) - in the narrative present, the old doc- 
tor daydreams of his mother and his sister Zesha, the remembrance of whom he 
seems to be devoted to with near-incestuous fervour. As the monologue unfolds 
and illness progresses, Stach gradually reverts to his first language: his English 
is increasingly shot through with German phrases such as *Kuss, Kuss, Schwes- 
terchen" (Kiss, kiss, little sister; 133), words which are not translated because of 
the first-person perspective and may leave an English reader at a certain loss - 
aloss which might be understood as an (inverted) echo of the protagonist's feel- 
ing of disorientation in the United States. At the end of the story, his daughter 
admits him to a dementia care facility, the eponymous “home” that he takes for 
the longed-for “villa on the Danube where I belong" (135). 

*The Doctor Needs a Home" could have become a sentimental account of 
family care, belated love, penitence and reconciliation, but the story turns into a 
dark account of an individual's involuntary self-exposure in illness against the 
backdrop of historical catastrophe, unmasking a deadly decision he took in the 
past. By drawing on the pivotal qualities of fiction's ability to tell stories “Пот 
within living with dementia" (Vedder 2012; Krüger-Fürhoff 2015; Hartung 2016), 
Dische's story lets the reader see the world through the old doctor's eyes. On the 
one hand, the reader shares Stach's Alzheimer’s-related confusion as they try to 
piece together the various storylines and the contradictory information about the 
women who surround him in his everyday life, and whom the old man alternately 


3 All page numbers given subsequently refer to the English-language version of the text. 
4 According to Orendi (2000) and Jaenicke (2009), the main protagonist has been endowed 
with details from Dische's own father's biography. 
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takes for his mother, sister, former lovers, divorced wife, neighbour and daugh- 
ter. On the other hand, the reader is likely to be alienated when confronted with 
the doctor's neologisms and Freudian slips that blend past experiences of vio- 
Тепсе with present-day racism: the narrator mentions “tonight on television a 
good pogrom" (Dische 1995, 134) and muses that in his favourite coffeehouse, 
*The Negroes replace the Jews in this particular café. They are much quieter as 
guests, though" (127). While the reader might wonder both about the historical 
and ideological background of such observations and the reliability of the narra- 
tor, over the course of the story, they are presented with three differing versions 
of Stach's escape to the United States: 


That was before hoodlums overran the country and killed [my father]. My sister and my mother 
went east, back to Galicia, and I went west: a simple equation that equals separation. (121) 


I was impatient to leave Austria. I bought Zesha two train tickets back to Drohobyc [sic]. I 
said, Take Mama back, and wait for me to send for you from New York. [. . .] I haven't 
heard from them in a long time. I am beginning to lose hope that they are alive. (131-132) 


This woman - who is she, how does she know anything? - tells me, "Listen, your sister 
isn't around, get it through your head, you were a bastard to her, you sent her home to 
Drohobyc [sic], remember, when the Nazis came. You only looked out for yourself. [. . .] 
The Nazis shot her, and your mother, and threw them into a ditch." Hubbub with the hot 
blue light, what do you call it: gas. (133-134) 


The doctor clearly is a victim of Nazi persecution, but at the same time he also 
seems to be at least partially responsible for his mother's and sister's deaths be- 
cause he prioritised saving his own life over theirs. Revealingly, his first account – 
*My sister and my mother went east, back to Galicia, and I went west" — offers a 
harmless topographical juxtaposition, one that translates the vertical dimension 
contained in the concept of Deckerinnerung or screen memory into a horizontal dif- 
ference: going east versus west covers extermination versus survival. The second 
memory is more explicit in pitching Drohobycz against New York: Drohobycz is 
not only the name of a town in Poland (today Ukraine) but also the name of a 
ghetto within the city, where the Nazis detained Jewish people before sending 
them on to concentration camps. 

The third version of the story suggests that his former wife knows more about 
the past events than the narrator himself remembers - or pretends to remember. 
Since the truth is only gradually unveiled to the reader, and understood along- 
side Stach's worsening memory problems, this type of slow revelation seems to 
be linked to the progression of the protagonist's Alzheimer's disease. The family 
farewell story is presented as part of the doctor's remote memories and gets more 
detailed in the second narration, matching the decline of his short-term memories. 
In the third instance, he seems to repeat a third-party's version of the historical 
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events. However, there is a connection between his role in his mother's and sister's 
death and his behaviour in the present, which betrays a certain carelessness, auto- 
aggression and suicidal thoughts. Following on from the third and possibly most 
truthful version of what has happened is this paragraph: 


Hubbub with the hot blue light, what do you call it: gas. I have left the gas stove on again. 
They smelled it. They burst into my apartment and danced around me like baboons shouting. 
Ovens are danes, they are ages, you must light them. With these things. They wave little 
sticks at me and strike them, and then there is fire everywhere. They are writing a long list of 
all the things I do wrong. [. . .] To teach everyone a lesson, I turn the gas stove on again 
without lighting it. Suddenly a woman walks in the door. [. . .] “Let us pack you a bag," she 
says. “We are taking you to a home. It's all arranged. My cab is waiting downstairs." 

(Dische 1995, 134-135) 


Turning the gas stove on without lighting it certainly is а way to communicate 
with the persons around him, but it may also be understood as the doctor's im- 
plicit acknowledgement that his female family members were shot or gassed - 
and could be taken as a belated attempt to admit his role in this, share their fate 
and be reunited with them. 

The doctor seems to forget what his brain had covered up with more accept- 
able memories for most of his adult life: dementia, paradoxically, reveals rather 
than conceals bitter insights, and his Alzheimer's is, as Elke Liebs (2003, 174) 
puts it, a *metaphor for the moment of truth." Stach turns out to be both victim 
and perpetrator, a broken old man who accepts his specific guilt as a Holocaust 
survivor not with words but through the way he tries to kill himself. Drawing on 
psychoanalytic concepts of screen memory, disavowal and repression, Dische's 
short story demonstrates that knowledge can come out of forgetting, and de- 
mentia might turn into an unexpected (albeit equally unpredictable) accom- 
plice in the process of coming to terms with or unveiling the past. 


3 Navigating memories in Stuart Campbell's 
webcomic These Memories Won't Last 


Stuart Campbell's 2015 work These Memories Won't Last offers several aesthetic 
strategies — some of them specific to the medium of animated webcomics - to 
negotiate the personal continuity of somebody living with dementia, while at 
the same time conveying his disorientation and inner life to the comics reader. 
Created during an artist residency in Vienna, the comic was nominated in the 
Digital Comics category for an Eisner Award (arguably the most important comics 
industry awards in the United States) in 2016 and screened as an "interactive web 
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animation" at the International Documentary Film Festival Amsterdam (IDFA 
2016). I will argue that These Memories Won't Last uses concepts of the screen 
and screen memories to represent the dynamics of forgetting and remembering in 
relation to wartime atrocities. 

These Memories Won't Last tells the story of Campbell's 93-year-old grandfa- 
ther Ladislav (Jim) Szoke, who was born in Hungary in 1922, raised by a Slovakian 
foster family, wounded by a landmine in the Second World War and treated by 
the British Red Cross. After the war, he immigrated to Australia where he married 
and raised a family. When his physical and mental health deteriorated after his 
wife had passed away, a referral to hospital "triggered a psychosis which thrust 
his mind back into the war," as the grandson narrates it. Jim is diagnosed with 
dementia, but the comic does not explain or explore how psychosis and dementia 
might relate to each other. Instead, it narrates how the grandfather whose mind 
seems to be *swimming in the past" sometimes fails to recognise his family, ac- 
cuses his daughter and grandson of stealing his personal belongings (including 
his dentures), suspects the nurses for “poisoning the patients’ food," but also en- 
joys relating memories from his childhood and youth. 


SCROLL 
v 


Figure 1: Entering Ladislav "Jim" Szoke's story by scrolling 
down. 
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These Memories Won't Last uses the specific media qualities of animated 
webcomics (Reichert 2011; Wilde 2015) to translate the experience of demen- 
tia onto a formal level. The comic opens with words that explicitly address 
the reader: “When you look back on your life, what memories would you 
choose to share?" followed by the information “loading memories" - a refer- 
ence to memory loss but also a nod to the language of computer games. In- 
stead of presenting clear-cut panels on a single computer screen or on several 
successive screens, Campbell uses the "infinite canvas" (McCloud 2000, 222) of 
the website, here a white background; the reader has to scroll down to discover 
the floating single-panel or multiple-panel images that are delivered in constant 
movement (Figure 1, n.p.). The excerpted images included in this essay are merely 
an immobilised and hence a pale imitation of the original online reading experi- 
ence that I will discuss in more detail below. In addition to the different panels 
that show Jim, his memories and present events, These Memories Won't Last dis- 
plays two abstract features that are visible throughout: a vertical rope that — as a 
visual metaphor - may trigger ideas of safety as well as suicide, and a wavy red 
string which could be the embodiment of the story's narrative thread or, indeed, a 
tongue-in-cheek reference to the *unbroken reading line" (McCloud 2000, 218) as 
one of sequential art's - here, webcomics’ - aesthetic features. These Memories 
Won't Last has a responsive soundtrack by Lhasa Mencur which combines 
words, sounds and music, and it offers a note from the author that explains 
some of the biographical background and aesthetic choices. 

To convey both the past and the present-day situation, These Memories Won't 
Last alternates between the grandfather's accounts and his grandson's comments; 
because both are presented in textboxes in the same red font, they are given equal 
authority on the reader's screen. On the visual level, the comic combines the pres- 
ent and past while at the same time keeping both layers of time clearly separate: 
Jim looks like an old man throughout the comic, but when he talks about memo- 
ries from his past, he is transferred to settings from earlier times, such as the 
snowy wood the young boy once had to pass through running errands for his 
grandmother or an officer's room during the war. Overall, Jim is portrayed as a 
strong character who deeply impresses his grandson. Indeed, as relatives, the men 
share facial features and in one panel face each other, mirroring each other. De- 
spite his diagnosis of dementia, the old man's eventual death is presented as self- 
determined: at the end of the storyline, Jim lets go of the rope (of life) when he 
fears that Australian foreign politics might lead to military aggression and suffer- 
ing. Hence, the comic stresses his agency and dignity up until the very end of his 
life. 

I argue that the concept of screen memories may be helpful to better under- 
stand Campbell's comic and the protagonist's dementia: With the help of flash 
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animation, the different visual elements slowly appear, continuously move down 
from the top of the computer screen and then either disappear at the bottom or 
simply fade away; at the same time, the red string that transports the comic's cap- 
tions creeps up the screen so that text and image meet at some point. Some de- 
tails in certain panels seem to be superimposed over others, referring to different 
temporal layers of the narrated life. But even if the reader points and clicks on 
the images - a standard technique with animated webcomics - they cannot get 
hold of them. In addition, the visual elements are not only ephemeral and in con- 
stant floating motion, but they are often barely visible through a kind of whitish 
fog, creating the rather frustrating sense that — notwithstanding the steady suc- 
cession of images - one reads too slowly, has blurred vision and, as a result, can- 
not adequately fill the gaps between past and present story lines. Of course, this 
artistic strategy draws on Western cultural metaphors that equate clarity and visi- 
bility with insight and rationality, while darkness and obscurity are used to sym- 
bolise restricted cognitive faculties. As several scholars argue, these metaphors 
and visualisations have influenced the iconography of dementia in recent novels, 
films and patient information leaflets (Zeilig 2013; Schweda and Frebel 2015; Zim- 
mermann 2017). In addition, once the reader scrolls down to see the next picture 
of These Memories Won't Last, they realise that — unlike in printed comics and 
most webcomics - they cannot turn or scroll back to refresh their memory: “Тһе 
image and text will have faded away, unrecoverable" (Kunka 2018, 142). This 
means that although the reader has a certain control over the comic's pacing 
by scrolling at their individual speed, “panel delivery" (Goodbrey 2013, 190) is 
turned into a ‘one-way experience.’ This formal trait of These Memories Won't 
Last stresses the irreversible flow of time, deliberately (and contrary to expec- 
tations associated with digital comics) precludes the reader's agency (Wilde 
2020) and prevents them from having an overview of the whole story. When 
the comic reader feels in desperate need of orientation, they gain emotional 
access and some insight into the experience of the old man with dementia. 

In addition to these intentional erasures, an unintended technical one 
emerged (at least temporarily, as a more recent update remedied this): As stated 
in the webpage's note from the author, while working on his webcomic Campbell 
realised that “the latest HTML 5 code" he and programmer Vitaliy Shirokiy used 
might not work with newer internet browsers, restricting the temporal accessibil- 
ity of the story and hence Jim's memories. This limited availability not only draws 
attention to the software support on which the webcomic relies, but it can also be 
associated with the biological deterioration of memory in people with dementia. 
This was exactly Campbell's intention, as he explains in his note about the for- 
mat: “I had the idea that as the reader navigated through the story it would dete- 
riorate, just like grandpa's memories." At the end of his introductory remarks, 
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the artist pleads, “If you get the chance to read this, please do your best to re- 
member." Hence, the technical problems one experiences when trying to read 
Campbell's webcomic may be understood as a comment on the evanescence of 
data, or knowledge, in the information age, as well as a metaphor for the frailty 
of both the human brain and cultural memory. 

Because of his dementia, Jim revisits (and, in the comic, quite literally re- 
turns to) the past of cherished childhood recollections, but he inadvertently 
also finds himself in the grip of wartime experiences. These disturbing memo- 
ries that were brought to the fore by psychosis and marked the outbreak - or 
facilitated the diagnosis — of dementia begin, as Andrew Kunka (2018, 144) de- 
scribes it, “То scroll horizontally within a single panel border that appears on 
screen, instead of the vertical scrolling that has dominated so far." In this se- 
quence of panels (Figures 2—5, n.p.), the reader can discern different visual and 
temporal layers that start to intermingle: the black-and-white drawings of Jim's 
recent medical condition in the foreground are juxtaposed to a grey-and-red war 
scene in the background, signalling that, as the two scenes overlie, a threatening 
past intrudes into the old man's present.? At the same time, the soft soundtrack is 
invaded by distant battle sounds of sirens, gunfire and explosions. Jim continues 
to be represented by the same elderly man in a hospital bed, first on his way to 
medical care, then pushed by a young soldier who is chased by enemy troops 
(wearing black boots instead of his white ones); Jim's landmine injury fuses with 
his present heart problems. Owing to recent distressing events - his wife's death 
and his poor health - the boundaries between past and present collapse, leading 
to an accumulation of traumatic experiences that the old man struggles to pro- 
cess. Displaying multiple protagonists and events that span more than 70 years, 
these panels superimpose the experience of distress in present-day Australia onto 
harrowing memories from European battlefields. The medium of comics might be 
an especially apt one to portray a psychic reality that does not or cannot reliably 
distinguish between fantasy and reality, past and present, or, to translate it into 
visual registers, foreground and background, or different layers of the screen. 
Campbell’s hospital and war images (Figures 2-5) powerfully convey the fact that 
people with dementia - like all humans - do not simply ‘lose’ memories but that 
their brains distort, conflate and rework them. In his state of confusion, Jim seems 
to remember or re-enact things he had not mentioned to his family before; his 
changed mental state brings them to the fore. 


5 Ehrhardt (2016) presents these sequences as a loop on the website 'Kill Screen' which is ded- 
icated to the intersection of play and interactivity. Such a loop stresses that Jim cannot escape 
his distorted memories but it cannot convey the reader's experience of having to cope with 
blurred and dissolving panels. 
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[ ЗЕ РМ 8 


Wr MOTHER CALLED THE AMBULANCE 
HY MOTHER CALLED THE AMBULANCE AND GRANDPA WAS RUSHED TO HOSPITAL 


AND GRANDPA WAS RUSHED TO HOSPITAL, THE ANDEAL TRIGGERED A PSYCHOTIC EPISODE 
THE ORDEAL TRIGGERED A PSYCHOTIC EPISODE ШАШ MIS NIAD BACK IATA THE WAR 
THAT THRUST MIS MIND BACK ТАТО THE WAR. > ) 


MY MOTHER CALLED THE AMBULANCE 


AND GRANDPA WAS RUSHED TO HOSPITAL. ШШШ CALLED THE МКТ 

THE ORDEAL TRIGGERED A PSYCHOTIC EPISODE AND GRANDPA WAS RUSHED ТИДЕ 

TAAT TARUST MIS NIND BACK INTO THE WAR. THE ORDEAL TRIGGERED A PSYCHOTIC ИМ 
) TAAT TERUST 015 MIAD BACK INTO THE WAR. * 


Figures 2-5: Visual blending of disturbing experiences from the past and the present. 
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While comics in print often employ a specific frame-gutter architecture to 
collapse temporal distinctions (Chute 2016, 4, 21), Campbell’s webcomic uses 
both the sequence of several panels slowly emerging on the screen and the stag- 
gered arrangement of multiple images within one single panel to make visual 
Jim's distress and temporal confusion. These flashbacks presume Jim to have a 
continuous sense of self but also assume him to be mentally fragile. In These 
Memories Won't Last, dementia seems to be a threat not because it evokes too 
few but rather too many memories, and violent and traumatic ones at that. The 
illness is not presented as defined by a sense of loss but rather by an abundance 
of haunting memories. And as the reader scrolls down the seemingly infinite 
canvas, the animation in which Jim's story is presented, the pace of which can- 
not be influenced by the reader, makes them empathise and feel at least some 
of the protagonist's despair. In addition to the means of printed comics to tell 
and show life stories dis/continued by dementia, for instance by working with 
the spaces in between panels, Campbell's webcomic plays with the aspects of 
time and movement to elucidate the frailty of human memory, the urgency of 
listening to loved ones and the ethical obligation to share stories of lost and re- 
gained memories. 


4 Conclusion 


Both the short story and the autobiographically based webcomic place their pro- 
tagonists with dementia centre stage, granting them visibility (Campbell) and a 
personal worldview (Dische) in a way that honours their individuality and person- 
hood. At the same time, what the old men remember does not go unchallenged by 
their respective audiences. From each narrative, the reader (who likely belongs to 
a younger generation) learns something that exceeds the (older) protagonist's 
grasp. Although Campbell's opening question to the reader, “When you look back 
on your life, what memories would you choose to share?" suggests a certain 
agency (in terms of choice) and acknowledges that individual memories are part 
of larger cultural frames (in terms of a shared understanding of which memories 
should be communicated and agreed upon), the animated webcomic in fact illus- 
trates a rather limited power of control: very much like the short story, the comic 
involves the reader in the disturbing effects of remembering through forgetting. 
Drawing on multiple versions of (media) screen and (psychoanalytic) screen mem- 
ories, *The Doctor Needs a Home" and These Memories Won't Last reflect how an 
individual's loss and return of memory can get intertwined with collective memo- 
ries of mortal danger during the Nazi occupation and the Second World War. Both 
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artworks seek to negotiate the personal, political and ethical implications of long- 
buried memories that are uncovered or recovered by dementia in the context of 
cultural representations of it: they make the case that the protagonists' illness 
paves an uncomfortable way to harrowing truths that had been forgotten, re- 
pressed or substituted by screen memories for quite some time but ultimately, for 
better or worse, are not lost or settled or overcome, but unfold on the minds' and 
the narrations' surfaces. 
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Dementia as Ethical Challenge 


Emily Thew 


Strange Bodies. Dementia and Legacies 
of Colonialism in Fiona McFarlane's 
The Night Guest 


Fiona McFarlane's novel The Night Guest (2010) tells the story of Ruth Field, an 
older woman living alone in an isolated house by the sea who believes that a 
mysterious tiger is visiting her home at night. Although the novel takes place in 
contemporary Australia, Ruth spent her childhood in colonial Fiji as the daugh- 
ter of white missionaries, and her memories of this time begin increasingly to 
infiltrate her daily life. Ruth starts to become unwell and confused as the novel 
unfolds, and although the text never names dementia specifically, it is evident 
that she is experiencing many of the symptoms commonly associated with this 
cognitive disorder, for example, difficulties with memory and recall, losing her 
way in familiar places and becoming easily distracted.! By keeping this condi- 
tion latent in the text, however, McFarlane's novel asks us to reflect on the 
ways that as readers we might bring certain kinds of assumptions to bear on 
older bodies when we encounter them in texts. This incentive to reflect on our 
own biases is made compelling by the novel's depiction of two key relation- 
ships: the one between Ruth and the visiting tiger of the title, and also Ruth's 
connection to her live-in carer, Frida, whose presence is alternately comforting 
and abusive. 

In this essay I will argue that The Night Guest is a novel particularly con- 
cerned with examining the ways in which bodies are ‘read,’ specifically how 
such a process might take place on the level of encounter. Sara Ahmed’s work 
on strange encounters - with the terms ‘reading’ and 'encounter crucial to her 
thoughtful and nuanced study of the ways that histories of colonialism inter- 
vene in contemporary discourse around the figure of the ‘stranger’ — informs 
my analysis here. I use Ahmed's work to theorise Ruth's relationships to two 
strangers that arrive in her life, Frida and the tiger, and argue that Ruth's appar- 
ent dementia is the textual device that makes visible the production of strange- 
ness and familiarity that would normally remain tacit in these encounters. In 
particular, I consider how the novel's abnegation of the gap between colonial 
past and present (achieved through the merging of Ruth's childhood memories 


1 For a useful overview of the symptoms commonly used to diagnose dementia see Hugo and 
Ganguli (2014). 
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with her contemporary moment) suggests that violence is able to enter relation- 
ships when encounters are premised on the (colonial) desire to produce certain 
bodies as knowable. 


1 Encountering strangers 


In Strange Encounters: Embodied Others in Post-coloniality, Sara Ahmed sets out 
to critically examine the figure of the stranger across a number of political and 
theoretical contexts. She argues that the stranger, by being constituted as the 
outside of Western bodies, communities and nation-states, allows these entities 
to come into sovereign being. She further insists that attention be paid to the 
specific ways that notions of the stranger are mobilised at different times and in 
different places, pointing out that contemporary discourses of globalisation and 
multiculturalism produce and reproduce not only the figure of the stranger but 
the figure of the "stranger stranger" in order “to differentiate between some others 
and stranger others" (Ahmed 2000, 16). Such discourses rely, she explains, not 
only on the policing of borders but also on selective processes of welcoming. 

Proceeding from this point, Ahmed's text examines the “strange encounters” 
through which the figure of the stranger is produced, “not as that which we fail to 
recognise, but as that which we have already recognised as “а stranger” (Ahmed 
2000, 3). For Ahmed, this act of recognition takes place through a visual process 
of “reading the bodies of others," which means “seeing the difference between fa- 
miliar and strange others as they are (re)presented to the subject" (21-24). Specifi- 
cally, she is concerned with embodiment in this context and with the way that *in 
the gesture of recognising the one that we do not know, the one that is different 
from ‘us,’ we flesh out the beyond, and give it a face and form" (3). She argues 
that it is through this act of reading, this fleshing out of the other, that bodies 
then come to be produced as either strange or familiar. 

Ahmed's task is to examine this process of “fleshing out” the stranger, the 
ways in which a subject seeks to recognise the body of another, “not only by re- 
reading the body of this other who is faced, but by telling the difference be- 
tween this other, and other others" (2000, 8). This process of reading the other 
becomes necessary because of the defining characteristic of the encounter as 
Ahmed theorises it: the element of "surprise" that is introduced when the en- 
counter is “premised on the absence of a knowledge that would allow one to 
control the encounter, or to predict its outcome" (8). The surprising encounter 
contains within it the threatening possibility that *we may not be able to read 
the bodies of others," and this instigates the “fleshing out" process in which the 
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strange body comes to be defined by "prior histories of encounter that violate 
and fix others in regimes of difference" (8). 

Ahmed argues for the introduction of “particularity” when approaching these 
potentially pernicious histories of prior encounter that are called upon to make 
strangers “readable.” Particularity in this sense involves a move outward to think 
of the *modes of encounter through which others are faced" (2000, 144). For this 
to happen, Ahmed (145) argues that the encounter needs to be located in time and 
space by asking “what are the conditions of possibility for us meeting here and 
now?" with this question allowing difference between bodies to be understood as 
“determined at the level of the encounter" by social processes that are not only at 
work in the present but that have been and will be active in other times and pla- 
ces. For Ahmed (145), there is an ethical possibility at stake in the idea that to 
focus on the particularity of an encounter in this way is also *to open the encoun- 
ter up, to fail to grasp it." That is, surprise would be understood as sustaining 
rather than frustrating the relationship of the bodies involved. Her preferred termi- 
nology for this kind of opening up is the “close encounter," which she argues is 
“always a strange encounter, where something fails to be revealed" (181). 

In this sense, her theory suggests that it is possible to take an interpretative 
approach to strangeness that is critical in nature, recognising strange bodies as 
produced (and seeking to contextualise this) while also remaining open to the 
possibility that these same bodies can still surprise. It seems to me that McFar- 
lane's novel, focalised through Ruth's perspective, is similarly transparent about 
the ways Ruth's past experiences are brought to bear on the bodies of the figures 
she meets so that she might read them. However, the extent to which exposing 
the structures governing these encounters means opening up space for surprise 
varies. In the novel, this variation (the extent to which an encounter is able to 
remain surprising) is closed down when the conditions of possibility for the meet- 
ings are premised on legacies of colonialism, and it is opened up when space is 
made for the challenging experience of dementia to also include feelings of desire 
and joy. I will examine the differing modes of encounter that are shown in the 
novel through a close reading of Ruth's first meetings with the tiger and with 
Frida, and then I will show how Ruth's initial production of these two bodies 
shapes the remainder of the narrative. 


2 ‘Remembering’ hospitality 


Ruth’s initial meeting with the tiger takes place at the start of the novel and is 
narrated in the same style as the rest of the text (excluding a final coda): 
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indirect discourse focalised through Ruth. The old woman is living alone and 
has not yet met Frida, who will soon move into her house, as we eventually dis- 
cover, to gain closer control over Ruth's life and finances. Ruth's encounter 
with the tiger is distinctive in the text in that it is characterised by a sense of 
curiosity and joy that Ruth soon loses when she tells Frida about it, after which 
point the tiger begins to be purely a source of fear and anxiety for her. To put 
this first meeting in the context of Ahmed's theories in Strange Encounters, this 
textual moment works to expose the particular kinds of affective work that Ruth 
does to produce (and read) the strangeness of the tiger. However, at this point 
the novel also places an emphasis on Ruth's willingness to remain confused by, 
or fail to ‘grasp,’ the tiger's body, situating her encounter with the tiger in the 
context of an openness and curiosity that is interested, in Ahmed's terms, in the 
particularity of a body that nonetheless remains surprising. 

Her first impressions of the tiger are auditory rather than visual; she does 
not see it (and will not until the close of the novel) but instead forms an impres- 
sion of its activities from various distinctive sounds: 


Something large was rubbing against Ruth's couch and television and, she suspected, the 
wheat-coloured recliner disguised as a wingback chair. Other sounds followed: the pant- 
ing of a large animal; a vibrancy of breath that suggested enormity and intent; definite 
mammalian noises, definitely feline, as if her cats had grown in size and were sniffing for 
food with huge noses. But the sleeping cats were weighing down the sheets at the end of 
Ruth's bed, and this was something else. (McFarlane 2014, 1-2) 


After comparing the tiger's breathing and sniffing to that of her own cats, Ruth 
then goes on to liken the noises it makes to those of another tiger she once saw 
eating at a German zoo, which had “sounded just like this: loud and wet, with a 
low, guttural breathing hum punctuated by little cautionary yelps, as if it might 
roar at any moment except that it was occupied by food." However, this visiting 
tiger differs in some important sense from that other, remembered tiger, in that 
as it busies itself with whatever “large bloody thing" it is intent on eating, the 
noise it makes is *empty and meatless." When Ruth calls her son Jeffrey in New 
Zealand, he wearily responds, "It's either a cat, or a dream," and, indeed, when 
she goes to investigate, the lounge room is *benign" despite “а vegetable smell 
in the long hallway, and an inland feel to the air" (2-3). 

From the first moment of its arrival, then, the tiger presents an interpretative 
problem for the reader. Ruth makes sense of the tiger's body by recalling other 
bodies that remind her of this new strange one, each one replaced by another 
that does not quite fit. Domestic cat, echo of a long-ago zoo visit, “meatless” 
ghost and dream all at once, the tiger's body is both elusive and recognisable; it 
exceeds the known but holds out the promise of becoming knowable. Ruth brings 
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the tiger into being by acknowledging the bodies that it is not, in order to grasp 
for the body-that-it-might-be. As such, the text offers us a tiger composed of frag- 
ments that come from and are rooted in Ruth's lived experience. In Ahmed's 
terms, Ruth tries to read the tiger's body by "telling the difference between this 
other, and other others," laying bare the mechanisms by which strange bodies 
come to be produced (2000, 8). 

At the same time, Ruth's call to Jeffrey (and his dismissive response), along- 
side her recollection that on his last visit she had noticed a “watchful patience" in 
him, as well as *a tendency to purse his lips whenever she said something he con- 
sidered unusual," simultaneously introduces into the text an element of doubt by 
giving us the first evidence that Ruth's family are beginning to be concerned 
about her mental wellbeing. The indirect discourse used by the narrator, and the 
fact that this implies Ruth's focalisation of events is subjective, gives us our first 
opportunity here to remain open (or not) both to Ruth as an experiencing subject 
and to the tiger as a body to be taken seriously. However, in Ahmed's terms, de- 
spite the fact that Ruth's reflections on her son's concerns introduce doubts about 
her cognizance, Ruth's response to the tiger provides an example of extending a 
‘remembering’ rather than a ‘forgetting’ hospitality to the stranger's body. 

Ahmed introduces the notion of a hospitality that ‘remembers’ through a 
critical reading of the figure of the arrivant, which Jacques Derrida first introdu- 
ces in his book Aporias (1993) and which she argues prioritises a politics of 'for- 
getting.’ For Derrida (33-34), arrivant can refer both to “the neutrality of that 
which arrives" and to “the singularity of who arrives" and this arrivant “sur- 
prises the host — who is not yet a host or an inviting power — enough to call into 
question, to the point of annihilating or rendering indeterminate, all the distinc- 
tive signs of a prior identity." For Ahmed (2000, 151): 


Such a hospitality is based on the forgetting of the names that are used, however inade- 
quately, to locate subjects in a topography of time and place. In contrast, what is required 
is a hospitality that remembers the encounters that are already implicated in such names 
(including the name of “{һе stranger"), and how they affect the movement and "arrival" 
of others, in a way which opens out the possibility of these names being moved from. This 
hospitality, premised on the surprise of an opening or gift, would begin by admitting to 
how the assimilation of others, and the differentiation between others, might already af- 
fect who or what may arrive, then or now, here or there. 


In Ruth's encounter with the tiger, we find an example of what this kind of 're- 
membering' hospitality might look like in practice. Ruth remembers the ‘other’ 
bodies (cat, zoo tiger, uncanny ghost) that she has already assimilated into cat- 
egories of knowledge and then differentiates between these in order to make 
her visiting tiger knowable (that is to say, in order to allow the tiger to arrive). 
McFarlane makes visible this process of remembering and the production of 
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strangeness that accompanies it. As Ahmed might put it, she ‘admits’ that such 
a process is operative in the encounter between Ruth and tiger. At the same 
time, however, the novel holds open the possibility that Ruth's encounter with 
the tiger might be premised on "the surprise of an opening or gift" (151). This is 
achieved primarily by figuring Ruth's relationship to the tiger in terms of desire. 
When Ruth ventures out into her hallway to try to lay eyes on the tiger, who is 
nowhere to be found, she is aware of 


Another sensation, a new one, to which she attended with greater care: a sense of extrava- 
gant consequence. Something important, Ruth felt, was happening to her, and she couldn't 
be sure what it was: the tiger, or the feeling of importance. |. . .] She felt something coming 
to meet her - something large, and not a real thing of course, she wasn't that far gone - but 
a shape, or anyway a temperature. It produced a funny bubble in her chest. 

(McFarlane 2014, 4) 


The text makes it clear that the tiger has an important meaning for Ruth, the 
sense of *extravagant consequence" that she understands in terms of an en- 
counter (“something coming to meet her") that is also a movement forward or 
an opening out. The feeling reminds Ruth “оҒ something vital — not of youth 
exactly, but of the urgency of youth," and she is "reluctant to give it up" (6). 
This attachment performs important work in the text by positioning Ruth in a 
dynamic relation to the tiger, one that is desiring and open to surprise. 

Therefore, while Ruth does try to read the tiger's body by bringing it into dia- 
logue with other bodies, she also does not react to its strangeness by using these 
“prior histories of encounter" to close down the animal's meaning. Instead, the en- 
counter with the tiger proceeds on Ruth's part with a kind of openness to missing 
his body. In this case, the desire - the *extravagant consequence" she feels in rela- 
tion to his presence - is not fixed to a definite subject but is instead experienced 
affectively as a shape, a temperature, a sense of largeness. This openness extends 
even further to a willingness to entertain the notion of her own subjectivity being 
subsumed by the tiger's. She is “delighted” to imagine newspaper headlines read- 
ing “Australian Woman Eaten by Tiger in Own House,” or, “more likely, ‘Tiger 
Puts Pensioner on the Menu’” (McFarlane 2014, 4). As such, Ruth’s encounter with 
the tiger can be understood as one of Ahmed's “close encounters" in the sense that 
the material and psychical slipperiness of the tiger's body, the fact that it does not 
reveal itself in any fixed way, enriches and opens up the relationship between 
their two bodies, even to the extent that her desire to consume is reversed. 

By situating the unknowability of the tiger in terms of desire and excite- 
ment, then, the text shows that the openness at work in Ruth's encounter with 
the tiger is not simply an ethical practice of responding to otherness; it also 
holds out the possibility that there might be joy or pleasure to be found in such 
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a "close" encounter with strangeness. I would argue that on a larger textual 
level, McFarlane's novel positions the pleasure and joy to be found in surprise 
as one of the potential rewards awaiting a reader both hospitable to strangeness 
within a text and attentive to their own implication in the reading, or produc- 
tion of, that strangeness. Crucially, however, such rewards are dependent on a 
reader remaining open to Ruth's narrative perspective and resisting a focus 
which would prioritise establishing the 'reality' of her experiences over and 
above her agency as a desiring subject. Such an approach is complicated, how- 
ever, by the second important encounter in the novel: that between Ruth and 
Frida. Here, while the 'remembering' hospitality that Ruth enacts still usefully 
exposes the ways that Frida is produced as a visiting stranger, the prior encoun- 
ters that Ruth engages with in order to make sense of Frida's arrival are an- 
chored in her colonial childhood and depend upon a process of racialisation 
that ‘fixes’ Frida's identity. 


3 ‘Knowing’ the stranger 


Frida arrives the morning after Ruth hears the tiger, telling Ruth she has been 
sent by the government to be her carer because a spot has opened up on a state 
programme. Just as with the tiger, the element of ‘surprise’ at work in Frida’s 
arrival introduces a stranger whose presence is threatening because it is “pre- 
mised on the absence of a knowledge that would allow one to control the en- 
counter, or to predict its outcome.” This threat triggers what Ahmed calls the 
“fleshing out” process, whereby Ruth seeks to read the stranger’s body by draw- 
ing on prior histories of encounter. However, in this incidence the histories that 
Ruth engages with to understand her encounter with Frida are specifically those 
of her missionary childhood in Fiji, and as such they directly draw on colonial 
dynamics that work (and indeed are designed to) “fix others in regimes of differ- 
ence” (Ahmed 2000, 8). 

This is made explicit in the text in that Ruth’s affective response to her 
meeting with Frida is directly grounded in a racialisation of her body. The nar- 
rator reports that Frida’s “breadth and the warmth of her skin and the dark 
sheen of her obviously straightened hair looked Fijian to Ruth”? and that this is 
enough to make her feel “optimistic about the encounter” (McFarlane 2014, 8). 
Just as with the tiger, the text clearly signals that Ruth’s attempts to read and 


2 Ruth’s racialisation of Frida has her hair as its main focus, with Ruth continually noticing 
the care Frida takes over it and the way it changes colour and style. 
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define Frida's body (in this racialised sense) are to be understood as producing 
Frida's body, rather than as factual reportage of Frida's physical appearance. 
This is primarily an effect of the indirect discourse used in the novel, focalised 
through Ruth. The text informs the reader not that Frida is Fijian but that she 
“looks” Fijian, and, importantly, that she looks this way “to Ruth." As such, the 
possibility of Frida's being Fijian is both opened up and obscured; the authority 
of third-person narration leads us to assume that the idea that she looks Fijian 
is factual, while the insistence that this view is focal (Ruth's interior voice) re- 
veals that it is in fact perspectival. In this sense, the text shows how supposedly 
visible categories of strange(r)ness (in this case the ways that bodies are racial- 
ised) can in fact be produced discursively in order to “violate and fix others in 
regimes of difference" (Ahmed 2000, 8). The nature of Ruth and Frida's relation- 
ship for the rest of the novel is dictated by the way this first encounter ‘fixes’ 
Frida in Ruth's mind; in contrast to her surprising meeting with the tiger, this 
relationship is characterised by a narrow focus on Frida's supposed Fijian iden- 
tity that leaves no room for such surprise, with violent consequences. 

I believe that this initial fixing of Frida's identity goes some way to answering 
one of the key questions in The Night Guest: How does Frida manage to insert her- 
self into Ruth's life so easily and, in doing so, cause so much damage? As the 
novel progresses, Ruth becomes increasingly dependent on Frida, who moves (un- 
invited) into Ruth's home, encourages Ruth to sell her car (without which she is 
isolated in her remote house) and begins to make requests for money; all of this 
happens without interference or protest from family and friends and without the 
reader being sure whether Ruth has in fact invited or agreed to them. It seems to 
me that these events are enabled because Ruth's initial reading of Frida's body is 
taken up by her son Jeffrey in a way that assumes that to racialise Frida is to render 
her knowable - or, in Ahmed's terms, to produce her as familiar. When Jeffrey 
calls to check on Ruth moments after Frida's arrival, he insists on speaking with 
her and after a brief conversation seems satisfied that all is well. Ruth tries to over- 
ride her uncertainty about the situation by telling him that Frida is Fijian, *mainly 
for her own reassurance." His reply is brief, and dismissive: "There you are, some 
familiarity" (McFarlane 2014, 12). If Ruth's reading of Frida, and her communica- 
tion of this to Jeffrey emerges in part from a need to make Frida readable, then 
Jeffrey's unquestioningly positive response vindicates Ruth's decision to fix Frida's 
identity in this way. Not only this, he chooses to refer to Frida specifically as an 
opportunity for "familiarity" in a speech act that produces her as familiar rather 
than strange, while also hinting at the legacy of colonial appropriation of native 
peoples for labour. That is, Jeffrey assumes in his reaction to Ruth on the telephone 
that the identity ‘Fijian’ is knowable to the point that ‘Fijian’ means ‘familiar.’ 
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Crucially, McFarlane’s novel suggests here (and will continue to do so through- 
out the text) that the conditions of possibility for Frida entering Ruth’s life in 
the way she does are dependent on legacies of colonialism that understand 
the ‘stranger’ as, in Ahmed’s words, “knowable, seeable, and hence be-able” 
(Ahmed 2000, 133). The conversation between Ruth and Jeffrey works as a 
kind of nodal point in the text in that it presents one of the first moments at 
which the reader is able to see, if not understand, some of the lines of conver- 
gence whereby the strange(r) is both produced and read as familiar. Further- 
more, the movements of desire at work in the tripartite encounter that takes 
place when Ruth tells Jeffrey about Frida’s arrival can be understood as colo- 
nial in the sense that they flow backward (nostalgically) via the act of raciali- 
sation towards a reduction in meaning, a closing down of the possibilities 
Frida’s body has to surprise. Therefore, although Ruth’s encounter with Frida 
is the inverse of the open one that takes place between Ruth and the tiger, it 
similarly exposes the workings of this meeting, demanding that attention be 
paid to the ways that strangers are read and produced. 

Furthermore, if we choose to see Ruth’s identification of Frida as Fijian as 
dependent on another condition of possibility - Ruth's dementia - then we can 
also begin to notice the way that dementia's fusing of past and present experi- 
ence becomes the means of exposing the workings of the encounters that take 
place in the text. If recognising the stranger involves recognising them as famil- 
jar in their strangeness (and thus distinct from and generative of the stranger 
stranger), it also relies on the fact that the categories of recognition being used 
to produce these different kinds of stranger are working for the host (the one 
who names the stranger) in the way that they are supposed to, or at least that 
the host has some kind of agency over these categories. In The Night Guest, 
then, Ruth's dementia becomes a key means of exploring what happens when 
such processes fail and of asking us to consider our own relationship to these 
ways of 'fixing' difference. 


4 Dementia and narrative voice 


Ruth's illness is first introduced in small and unremarkable ways, perhaps sig- 
nalling only a benign self-neglect. For example, when Frida arrives for the first 
time, Ruth is having pumpkin seeds for breakfast and is accustomed to dressing 
in her sons' old T-shirts, although later she is horrified to realise that she has for- 
gotten to wash her hair - perhaps for weeks. However, as Frida becomes more 
omnipresent, Ruth grows confused and begins to doubt herself. This comes to an 
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initial climax when Ruth discovers Frida is staying in the house in one of the 
spare bedrooms. When confronted, Frida insists that she and Ruth have dis- 
cussed the arrangement, and although Ruth begins to argue ("that isn't true 
Frida, what you're saying to me now, it's not true. Га remember"), she neverthe- 
less experiences "a feeling of unravelling, all the same; an unwound thread" 
(McFarlane 2014, 8). Ruth's health then begins to deteriorate after a physically 
abusive incident during which Frida locks her out of the house. After this point 
her confusion increases and although her narrative voice is still strong and lively, 
in conversation with other characters her responses are erratic and often child- 
like. Throughout this series of events, the tiger remains a constant presence, 
mainly making himself known to Ruth through changes in the night-time atmo- 
sphere of the house. 

In part, the introduction of dementia into the text is straightforwardly disrup- 
tive, acting as a device for McFarlane's text to explore what it might mean for the 
‘proper’ recognition of strangers and strangeness to stop working or go wrong. 
However, although the novel is clearly attentive to and interested in the potential 
that the act of recognising (and so producing) strangeness has to break down, or 
glitch, in interesting and productive ways, to see dementia as the device that illu- 
minates or gives order to this idea in the text would be to miss the truth of its 
emergence. The question the text asks is not whether Ruth does or does not have 
dementia (whether what she sees or experiences is or is not ‘real’ in any sense); 
instead, the novel asks us to focus on our own drive to establish the ‘realness’ of 
events and the ways that doing this might at the very least be unpleasurable for 
Ruth, if not actively harmful, because it denies her any agency. In raising the pos- 
sibility but not determining that Ruth has dementia, the text puts us in a position 
where we must continuously pay attention to and become aware of the limits of 
our own generosity — to the ways, that is, that we might want to 'fix' Ruth in 
order to make sense of her difference. 

Primarily, this means that we need to reckon with the extent to which, in de- 
ciding whether to make space for Ruth and her tiger or not, we are allied with 
Frida. For a large part of the novel, Frida's manipulations of Ruth are subtle, and 
the indirect discourse produces an effect whereby the reader is both within and 
outside Ruth's consciousness; we see the world through her eyes but are able to 
maintain a critical distance from her narrative voice. As such, although the text 
cultivates suspicion towards Frida and alertness to her potential motives for ex- 
ploiting Ruth (for example, she talks to Ruth at length about money troubles 
caused by her unreliable ‘brother’ George, who is later revealed to be her hus- 
band), definite proof of Frida's ill intentions largely remains absent from the text. 
However, there comes a point of rupture in the novel when Frida flat out refutes 
Ruth's (correct) assertion that Suva is the capital of Fiji, telling her “you don't 
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know |. . .] you only think you do’” (McFarlane 2014, 173). At this point Frida's 
gaslighting of Ruth becomes violently explicit, directing our attention to the ways 
that we may have made similar judgements in relation to Ruth's narrative per- 
spective. By explaining to Ruth that she does not know, she only ‘thinks’ she 
knows, Frida's words draw attention to the threat that lurks within the pages of 
this text; namely, reading strategies that aim to identify and fix certain kinds of 
knowledge within both texts and bodies, enact violence on these texts and these 
bodies. Who are you, we might want to demand of Frida, to decide what is and is 
not true? Who are you, the text reminds us, to do the same?? The main locus of 
these questions is of course the tiger, and in the final part of the novel, Frida's 
project is to undo the productive and essentially open set of relations Ruth holds 
towards him in order to claim full ownership of her imaginative world. 


5 The "stranger stranger" 


When Ruth tells Frida that she has heard a tiger visiting the house at night, she 
is at first met with “jovial scorn" and told that there are “no tigers in Australia" 
(McFarlane 2014, 144—145). Soon, however, it is Frida who has "settled into the 
possibility of the tiger," which she insists is probably *man-eating" or, indeed, 
*woman-eating" (145). This turnaround unsettles Ruth. Faced with this new ver- 
sion of the tiger, which is frightening not because he might be interested in eat- 
ing her (she has of course entertained and enjoyed that possibility before) but 
because he is Frida's version — she feels compelled to refute his existence, 
again and again. Indeed, this happens four times on one page alone (144). De- 
spite Ruth's insistence that she must have made a mistake, Frida spends the 
night on the sofa in the living room. Although Ruth is partly annoyed by the 
idea that Frida is teasing her, she sees “without wanting to, evidence of Frida’s 
seriousness: her crushed hair, the displaced sofa cushions, the cups of tea" 
(153). Frida's interest in the tiger then culminates in two violent incidents where 
she supposedly confronts him while Ruth remains locked in her bedroom. After 
the first of these, Frida is left with three scratches on her arm, and, although 
she insists she has "scared him right off," she commences building “tiger traps" 
around the outside of the house, the largest being a big hole halfway down the 
dune below Ruth's garden. The second time Frida fights the tiger, she tells Ruth 


3 In her book Forget Memory, Anne Davis Basting (2009, 27) examines a number of studies 
that suggest an amount of cognitive loss may in fact “be triggered by the way people treat 
you." 
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he is dead. She has killed him by cutting open his stomach and slitting his 
throat, dumping his body out to sea in a wheelbarrow. 

Frida's decision to take the possibility of the tiger seriously completely changes 
his meaning for Ruth, because Frida now gets to decide who and what he is. Ruth 
realises “Ше tiger was Frida's now; and not just this tiger, but the entire species" 
(McFarlane 2014, 163). ‘Frida’s tiger’ is generic rather than individual, standing in 
for all other tigers rather than existing as the singular and complex creaturely 
(non)being that Ruth met in their first encounter. I argued earlier in this essay that 
her reading of his body against other, different bodies constituted an example of 
the kind of ‘remembering’ hospitality that Ahmed suggests would be honest about 
the ways that a host subject is always already implicated in the recognition, or 
non-recognition, of whichever visitor might arrive. Instead, Frida embarks on a 
project of reducing the meaning of the tiger; she cements her own status as a safe, 
or knowable, stranger, by actively producing the tiger as the "stranger stranger," 
the one who must be expelled in order for her to be “taken in" (Ahmed 2000, 133). 

While Frida achieves this expulsion in a staged sense through her battles 
with the tiger, she also seeks to fix the tiger's meaning more discursively by draw- 
ing upon aspects of Fijian colonial history. In presenting this, the text once again 
suggests that when colonialism is one of the conditions of possibility for encoun- 
ters between bodies, these bodies become restricted in their capacity to mean. In 
this specific case Frida works to associate the tiger with India, which in the light 
of Ruth's racialisation of Frida, calls to mind the historical conflict in Fiji between 
so-called indigenous Fijians and the Indo-Fijian population originally brought to 
the island as indentured labourers. In foregrounding Ruth's affection for Fiji and 
its inhabitants, McFarlane's text seems to be drawing on histories of Fiji's coloni- 
sation that stress the occupying British officials' regard for the Fijians as a sup- 
posedly *exemplary colonial people" (Denoon et al. 2000, 323). Along these lines, 
Frida's opposition of herself (as ‘Fijian’) to the tiger draws on a prejudicial dy- 
namic whereby she is the “exemplary” stranger that produces the tiger as the 
‘stranger stranger.’ 

For example, immediately when Ruth mentions the tiger, Frida draws a con- 
nection between the animal’s arrival and Ruth’s childhood in Fiji, which she calls 
“that jungle you grew up in." Ruth protests (“I didn’t grow up іп a jungle. |. . .] 
And there are no tigers in Fiji”), instead insisting that tigers are accustomed to 
cold weather and “live in India and China. Maybe Russia.” In response, Frida 
cryptically asserts that there are “Indians in Fiji [. . .] everyone knows that, from 
the news." Despite Ruth’s dismissal of this — “just because there are Indians in 
Fiji doesn't mean there are Indian tigers. I thought everyone knew that”(McFar- 
lane 2014, 144) – Frida and Ruth's conversation draws a link between tigers, India 
and Fiji. Specifically, Frida connects India and Fiji in the context of “the news," 
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that is, the recurrent coups that have dogged Fijian politics since 1987 and have 
been presented in the media as the result of ongoing conflict between 'indige- 
nous' Fijians and the Indo-Fijian population (Tran 2017). Frida is also insistent on 
characterising the tiger as a *man-eater" (*you're lucky you haven't been gobbled 
up in your bed"; “Tiger on the loose, chances are it's a man-eater") and again per- 
severes in suggesting this aspect of the tiger's nature is related to its particular 
Indianness. She tells Ruth, with apparent relish, *I saw a TV show once [. . .] 
yeah, a documentary about man-eating tigers in India. You know what they say, 
once a tiger gets a taste of human flesh, that's all it wants to eat" (McFarlane 
2014, 147). 

In exorcising the tiger from Ruth's house, Frida successfully cements herself 
as protector, and after taking Ruth to the bank and getting her to sign over a 
large cheque, Frida prepares to leave with her *brother' George. As it turns out, 
George has absconded with Ruth's money, and the novel ends with a strange 
coda that relates the fates of Ruth and Frida: both are dead, Ruth outside in the 
garden, and Frida it seems by suicide, her body found in the sea. 


6 The affect of resolution 


The coda also uses indirect discourse, but this time it is focalised through the 
voice of Ellen Gibson, a neighbour of Ruth's who has agreed to adopt her two 
cats. Ellen visits the house, and through a discussion with Ruth's sons we learn 
about the deaths of the two women, as well as a little about Frida's origins (she is 
English with Maori heritage and worked as a cleaner in a nearby nursing home). 
It is something of a flat conclusion to the novel, and after many pages of such 
interpretative complexity it feels strange to have the mysteries of the text re- 
solved. It seems to me, however, that this is in fact the project of the coda; to 
show the removal of pleasure that takes place when everything becomes readable 
and to drive home the emptiness that comes with such a tidy resolution of the 
plot — a resolution bought at the expense of the lives of Ruth and Frida. The coda 
allows us to experience the loss of Ruth and her rich narrative perspective affec- 
tively, and it is this closing drabness that points to the text's continuing invest- 
ment in the unreadable, the excess that allows for the preservation of surprise. 
This is further demonstrated by the resurrection of the tiger in the final chap- 
ter before the coda. Ruth, carefully placed outside in the garden by Frida (an act 
of tenderness the purpose of which remains uncertain), sees him walking towards 
her, “the colour of the gone sun" (McFarlane 2014, 266). In writing this moment 
between Ruth and the tiger, an encounter that clearly tells the story of Ruth's 
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death, the novel opens up the tiger's body to new kinds of meaning in introducing 
a spiritual dimension to his presence, allowing him to remain a knot of interpreta- 
tive difficulty. In this sense, then, the text maintains a useful tension that stages 
the pleasure of the close encounter, “where something fails to be revealed," at the 
same time as owning up to the ways that prior histories of encounter might be 
used as tools to "fix others in regimes of difference" (Ahmed 2000,181, 8). If de- 
mentia is one of the narrative devices that works to make these prior histories of 
encounter visible, it is also the tool that allows us as readers to experience a narra- 
tive perspective that, once taken from us in the coda, we can recognise as a voice 
that has allowed for surprise and complexity. Recognising this, however, brings 
little in the way of joy - the cost (Ruth and Frida's deaths) is too great. As such, 
the text avoids romanticising the experience of dementia or reducing it to a cul- 
tural formation, while also asking us to consider what ‘care’ might actually mean, 
and how it might be unevenly distributed between different bodies. 
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MaoHui Deng 

The Temporality and Politics of Language 
Lost and Found. Cinema, Dementia 

and the Entangled Histories of Singapore 


This essay looks at 3688 (R. Tan, 2015), a Singaporean film which tells the story 
of a daughter's struggle with caring for her father, Uncle Radio, who is living 
with dementia.' In the film, Uncle Radio spends most of his time wandering 
around his housing estate attempting to get his radio receiver fixed so that he 
can listen to some Cantonese and Hokkien programmes, forgetting that these 
shows have been off the airwaves for more than three decades.? I will argue that 
through Uncle Radio's dementia, the film explores issues of the nation(al) and 
its relation to Singapore's fraught and violently forged language landscape. Be- 
yond that, the film also gestures towards larger transnational cultures and his- 
tories by invoking spectres of (post)colonial negotiations and imaginaries. In 
this essay, I suggest that 3688 uses dementia and the language mixing the ill- 
ness entails for the film's central character to develop what David Martin-Jones 
(2019, 3) describes as “а hesitant ethics," where an array of transnational histo- 
ries — “histories which pre-exist, or impact across, national borders" — surfaces. 
They challenge the audience to apprehend the inability to know (hence the hes- 
itation) the multiple histories across the world. 

In analysing 3688, this essay examines the temporality of language lost 
and found as suggested by the image of a narrative about dementia. In general, 
a person living with dementia has a complex relationship with language, often 
experiencing a form of aphasia (Sabat 2001; Kindell et al. 2017), using "the 
wrong language for the setting or interlocutor" or producing what appears to be 


1 This essay has benefitted from conversations with David Butler and Felicia Chan. 

2 3688 is directed by Royston Tan, a Singapore director who found notoriety and success both 
internationally and locally through his films that work to aestheticise Singapore's disappear- 
ing past. The title continues a tradition of Tan's to play with numbers in naming his films. The 
film is set in the housing estates of Dakota Crescent, which is one of Singapore's oldest, built 
in 1958. In July 2014, the Singapore government earmarked 15 out of the 17 blocks of flats in 
Dakota Crescent for redevelopment and the residents were given until the end of 2016 to move 
out of the area. 3688, then, can be seen as a film that attempts to capture the present before it 
is relegated to the past while also bringing forgotten elements of the past back into the present. 
The film did very well locally and became the most successful local film released outside of the 
Chinese New Year period in 2015. It was also distributed and exhibited across parts of East and 
Southeast Asia. 
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an inappropriate blend of their languages in the case of bi- or multilingualism 
(Paradis 2008, 219), and having to find different ways to communicate verbally 
and non-verbally (Órulv and Hydén 2006; Hamilton 2019). Much of this research 
is couched in a form of melancholia that, according to Helene Moglen (2008, 
302), corresponds with “Freud’s vertical model of mind, to which repression is 
fundamental," where much of the work is focused on “the retrieval and working 
through of material that has been forgotten or disavowed," and where research 
into language and dementia is primarily focused on finding better ways to com- 
municate with people living with the condition. 

As I will elaborate, this approach towards language and dementia presup- 
poses an attitude towards time that is heavily predicated on linearity where the 
past is relegated to a separate temporal realm from the present and where the 
person living with dementia, because of the 1055” of language, is increasingly 
seen as out of sync with the homogeneity of clock time. Through a discussion of 
3688, I propose a different viewpoint: I will argue that the person living in a 
multifarious relationship with language due to dementia offers an epistemologi- 
cal way to think through the discontinuous and heterogeneous ways multiple 
pasts and presents might come together and negotiate, and I articulate this con- 
cern with language and time in relation to notions of nationhood, exploring 
Benedict Anderson's proposal that language has the capacity to build “particu- 
lar solidarities" (2006, 133). 

Unlike the work of scholars such as Raquel Medina (2018), Amir Cohen-Shalev 
and Esther-Lee Marcus (2012), dementia in/and cinema is not understood here 
through the framework of representation and cultural metaphor, where dementia 
in film is comprehended as mediated by form. Such approaches to cinema as a 
representational medium tend to “assume that films are secondary and that the 
truly important stuff of life happens outside films and without them" (Rushton 
2011, 8). Instead, I come from a Deleuzian viewpoint that — according to Patricia 
Pisters (2015, 125) - thinks of cinematic audio-visual images as "part of the fabric 
of the world that is woven between screens, bodies, brains and nonhuman phe- 
nomena." What is on screen is what is part of the world and, in turn, the temporal- 
ities negotiated by the person living with dementia (on and off screen) are also 
entangled with the temporalities negotiated by the nation and beyond. Put differ- 
ently, films about dementia, through their particular relationship with language, 
become a way to bring the nation and the world together as the pasts and presents 
of multiple worlds coalesce. 
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1 Dementia as ‘mistranslation’ 


From the beginning, 3688 indicates that, for Uncle Radio, the line between the 
past and present is not as clear cut as it appears. In the opening sequence, a 
young Uncle Radio walks down the corridors of housing blocks asking the resi- 
dents whether they want to place a subscription for the commercial radio Rediffu- 
sion. Uncle Radio's hair is jet black, he is wearing a peach-coloured shirt and he 
is carrying a radio receiver. As he walks, “Qiao qiao men,” an extremely popular 
Mandarin song from the late 1970s and 1980s by Taiwan singer Feng Fei Fei 
plays - apparently as source music from the radio - and Uncle Radio whistles 
along to bits of the tune. In addition to these features, the mise-en-scéne is tinted 
with a hint of sepia, all in all strongly suggesting that this moment is set in a nos- 
talgic past. 

As Uncle Radio carries out his door-to-door routine, the film cuts to a shot of 
two children at a table with their mother. Uncle Radio's voice enters the frame as 
he asks them whether they want to subscribe to the radio station. The film cuts to 
a reverse shot of Uncle Radio asking the question and then cuts back to the shot 
of the family. The boy says to his mother - in a heavily American-accented Man- 
darin - that he does not want the radio but a smart TV, and the mother looks 
back at Uncle Radio with a confused expression on her face. The sequence is still 
sepia tinted, which would typically suggest that this moment is in the same time- 
line - in the past – but this appears not to be the case. The boy's heavy American 
accent is not similar to any of the Mandarin accents heard in the film thus far, 
and he is asking for a Smart TV, a technological advance from the radio receiver 
that Uncle Radio is carrying. In other words, at this instant, there is a hint of tem- 
poral collision between Uncle Radio in the past and the family in the present. 
While the sepia tone that colours the mise-en-scéne at this moment does not indi- 
cate a shift in temporality, it does, however, suggest that the sequence is seen 
through the eyes of Uncle Radio, a notion furthered by placing Uncle Radio and 
the family in separate frames through shot / reverse shot editing. 

The film then cuts to Uncle Radio speaking to another woman. Here, the 
camera is placed behind his back looking through the window grilles into a 
woman's flat. Uncle Radio's hair is grey, and he is wearing a white T-shirt. The 
sepia tint is gone, and the colour scheme returns to the same one that is used 
throughout the majority of the film. This is to say, the film is now back in the 
present as Uncle Radio and the woman share the same frame. The woman re- 
jects Uncle Radio's query and claims that she only listens to radio on the inter- 
net nowadays. The film cuts back to Uncle Radio looking confused and, as this 
happens, the music slowly fades out, and the diegetic sounds of Uncle Radio's 
surroundings fade in, implying that the song has been (perhaps) playing in his 
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head all this time and did not come from the radio at all. Very quickly, then, the 
film establishes the multiple temporalities as experienced by Uncle Radio. As 
filtered through his viewpoint visually and aurally, Uncle Radio's past and pres- 
ent bleed into each other - he is both in modern-day Singapore and he is in the 
Singapore of the 1970s and 1980s. 

Here, the coincidence of the past in the present in the person living with 
dementia might signal that character as being out of time. As Bliss Cua Lim 
(2009, 14) observes, this attitude towards the anachronistic presence or survival 
of the past “15 often translated as a relic or vestige of a prior developmental 
stage, something that has been superseded but stubbornly returns," and, as 
such, "the survival of the past tends only to shore up the cachet of progress 
rather than to critique it." In other words, the presence of the past as anachro- 
nistic permeates the notion that the present — the here and now - has devel- 
oped into a more advanced version, and this understanding of linearity has 
significant ramifications, not least because it tends to position people living 
with dementia as out of tune with the rest of society. 

Reconsidering this approach towards time, Lim (2009, 14) proposes that we 
think of a world that resists the universalising of homogeneous clock time, a 
world where apparently immiscible times, times that “never quite dissolve into 
the code of modern time consciousness," coalesce. For Lim (31), these immiscible 
times come together and are surfaced through a mode of mistranslation that oper- 
ates “between two asymmetrically ranked codes," between, on the one hand, the 
linearity of clock time and, on the other, the heterogeneous times where pasts and 
presents are coeval. According to Lim, all attempts to articulate the multiplicity of 
times and temporalities will be *betrayed by language,” for “language naturalizes 
the misconstrual of time as space." Clock time, Lim suggests, “15 a language" 
whose “hegemony is naturalized as universality" (18). As such, to think about his- 
tory and time as a continual progression of past to future is to translate heteroge- 
neity into homogeneity because the different ways of conceiving time that do not 
dissolve into modern time consciousness are relegated to the past and to a sepa- 
rate temporal realm. In turn, to acknowledge a world where multiple times and 
temporalities coalesce is to mistranslate the language of time. According to Lim 
(32), the act of mistranslation alludes to “the violence of this translation," where 
different cultures and stories are subsumed under the Western-centricity of clock 
time, and to gesture towards that uncanny "trace of containment and excess" 
where past and present can, and do, coexist. 

Seen from this perspective, the person living with dementia, with their multi- 
faceted relationship to language and time, can be understood through the frame- 
work of *mistranslation.' As the sequence from 3688 analysed above shows, the 
past and the present are never quite as neatly separated in Uncle Radio's lived 
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time(s); rather, the past is always in the present, in one form or another, and these 
seemingly immiscible temporalities come together to negotiate, in turn bringing to 
the surface - making the audience know (or become aware of their lack of knowl- 
edge about) - an array of transnational histories and pasts. Take, for example, the 
radio company Rediffusion that Uncle Radio represents as he walks around the 
housing blocks at the beginning of the film. On one level, because of Uncle Radio's 
dementia, the song that plays cannot be quite attributed to the radio, to his psyche 
or to the film's score, summoning up, to borrow a concept from Michel Chion 
(1994, 129), an acousmatic quality that renders the song "neither inside nor outside 
the image." The music's indeterminacy, Rey Chow (2014, 114) argues, has “а рһап- 
tom existence," reinscribing, producing, extending and proliferating the traces of 
voice, consequently highlighting the multiplicity of different temporalities that are 
present. 

On another level, the radio company Rediffusion opens the audience up not 
just to Singapore's local history but also to wider transnational histories con- 
nected with the radio receiver that Uncle Radio carries with him. The past that 
surfaces (or is hinted at) through the person living with dementia in 3688 is not 
just his but is also part of a wider network of entangled pasts. Founded in 1949, 
Rediffusion Singapore, a subsidiary of a London-based broadcasting company, 
was Singapore's first commercial cable radio station. From its inception, Redif- 
fusion gained huge success and popularity with the people living in Singapore, 
in part due to its effective subscription model. Paying five dollars a month, the 
subscribers were given a radio receiver to tune in to the programmes. This was 
significantly cheaper than buying a radio, and communities could pool money 
for the monthly subscription fees. Rediffusion was popular for its programmes in 
various Chinese languages and, as Chan Kwo-bu and Yung Sai-shing (2005) ob- 
serve, these programmes helped bring the many disparate Chinese communities 
in Singapore together. In other words, the radio station, because of its linguistic 
plurality, played a significant role in the nation's formative years; however, Re- 
diffusion's eventual decline and neglect from about 1982 onwards, again because 
of its multilingualism, also contributed to an aspect of the nation's search for a 
postcolonial identification that was accompanied by a desire for linguistic homo- 
geneity. To portray Uncle Radio as so entwined with Rediffusion, not least be- 
cause of his insistence that the radio company is still broadcasting in the film's 
present day (and despite our knowledge otherwise), is thus to gesture towards an 
important aspect of local history and a specific period of Singaporean nation 
building. Beyond that, the radio receiver also points to a larger network of trans- 
national histories: in Britain, Rediffusion was closely linked with the rise of the 
television network Independent Television (ITV); in Hong Kong, Rediffusion was 
not only an important wired radio station but also became the first television 
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station of a British colony; and Rediffusion was, for almost 30 years, the only radio 
station in Barbados. In other words, the temporalities of Singapore as evinced by 
the person living with dementia are deeply entangled with the temporalities across 
a world of cultures and a range of (post)colonial histories. 


2 Singapore's language landscape 
and the (post)colonial world 


In 3688, not only does Uncle Radio's dementia regularly catalyse a stroll around 
his housing estate trying to convince people to subscribe to Rediffusion; it also 
results in his relentlessly repairing his radio receivers in the hopes of listening 
to the popular Cantonese and Hokkien programmes, not realising that these 
shows have been off air for decades. In one scene, Uncle Radio, while working 
on a radio receiver, has a quick exchange in Mandarin with his daughter. She 
asks him to stop repairing the receivers because Rediffusion is no longer broad- 
casting. Immediately, Uncle Radio gets angry and tells her off for forgetting her 
roots and disrespecting him. 

Throughout their exchange, Uncle Radio's angry speech is peppered with 
various temporal markers. Uncle Radio refers to all the hard work that he had 
done in the past bringing up his daughter. When responding to the idea that he 
stopped working, he suggests that if he stopped, they will not be able to put 
food on the table in the here and now. When ranting about the radio not work- 
ing, he refers to the radio programme as if it is ongoing. Thus, like the opening 
scene of the film, the temporalities that Uncle Radio experiences here are pre- 
sented as contemporaneous. To this end, despite his use of Mandarin to com- 
municate, the multilingual past associated with Rediffusion is brought to the 
fore by Uncle Radio's dementia, and his layered relationship with language and 
time offers an entry point into Singapore's buried/inaccessible transnational 
history and historiography. 

Below, I will provide an impressionistic narrative of modern Singapore's lan- 
guage landscape to contextually ground my argument. For my purposes, I limit my 
discussion of modern Singapore to the period from 1819 onwards, when Stamford 
Raffles arrived and began turning Singapore into a British Crown colony. In the 
process of colonisation, Singapore was positioned as a free port, a status that 
brought about huge waves of (in some instances, forced) migration from the rest of 
the world - from China, the Malay Archipelago, the Indian subcontinent, Europe, 
Armenia and the Afro-Caribbean regions, to just name a few areas - reifying the 
island's status as a cosmopolitan polity where multiple languages and approaches 
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towards languages come together. The Chinese diaspora comprised the largest 
portion of this diverse group of migrants in Singapore.” For the longest time, this 
diaspora, from all parts of China, spoke a variety of vernaculars like Cantonese, 
Hokkien, Teochew, Hainanese and Hakka. Mandarin, the vernacular most associ- 
ated with the Chinese language today, was not commonly spoken by the Chinese 
diaspora in Singapore. When the Republic of China made Mandarin the official 
language of education in 1956, only about 0.1 percent of Singapore's population 
spoke it (Tan and Goh 2011, 615). 

In 1959, Singapore gained full internal self-governance from the British (in 
large part due to Singapore being captured by Japan during World War II) and, 
in 1963, Singapore merged with Malaya, Sabah and Sarawak to form the Federa- 
tion of Malaysia. This merger was short lived and tumultuous: the Konfrontasi, 
where Indonesia, in protest at the inclusion of North Borneo (now Sabah) and 
Sarawak as part of the federation, violently clashed with Malaysia; both the 
United Malays National Organisation and the People's Action Party, the respec- 
tive ruling parties of Malaysia and Singapore, held different attitudes towards 
governance and vigorously campaigned to kick the other out of office; and 
there were significant racial tensions between Malaysia and Singapore, with 
one of the worst race riots experienced by Singapore in 1964 killing 22 people 
and injuring 454 more (Low 2001, 431). 

In 1965, Singapore was expelled from the federation and gained indepen- 
dence. Today, despite Malay being the official language of Singapore, it is not 
spoken by the majority of the people living there. Instead, English is the lingua 
franca of the nation, and the ethnic Chinese population predominantly speaks 
Mandarin (and English).* In 1979, the Singapore government launched the Speak 
Mandarin Campaign in the hopes of stamping out the other Chinese vernaculars. 
For Ying-Ying Tan and Irving Goh, Mandarin was chosen not only to align the 
nation closer to the People's Republic of China, but, as it was a "relatively neutral 
linguistic idiom" in Singapore, for so few in the Chinese diaspora spoke it, the 
vernacular became a useful political tool to homogenise "the linguistically het- 
erogeneous Chinese population" (Tan and Goh 2011, 615). 

The Speak Mandarin Campaign forcefully and derogatorily labelled the other 
Chinese languages as dialects and, in 1982, only Mandarin was allowed on televi- 
sion and radio while the other non-Mandarin vernaculars were banned. As a 


3 In 1824, for instance, there were 3,317 Chinese migrants living in Singapore, a number which 
increased exponentially to 86,800 in 1881. Today, the ethnic Chinese make up about three- 
quarters of the nation's population (Lai 2011, 153). 

4 The local patois, Singlish - Singapore English - is an interesting amalgamation of the differ- 
ent cultures, languages and histories of Singapore. 
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result, the subscription revenue of Rediffusion nosedived, and the station closed 
in 2012. This ban of the non-Mandarin vernaculars on television and radio, along- 
side the teaching of Mandarin Chinese as a subject in schools, resulted in a lin- 
guistic gulf between the older and younger generations of Chinese Singaporeans, 
and this disconnect was acknowledged by the Singapore government when, in 
2003, the country experienced a severe acute respiratory syndrome (SARS) out- 
break. The government temporarily allowed all Chinese vernaculars back on tele- 
vision and radio so as to ensure as many people as possible - including people 
who had been violently left behind as the nation attempted to forge a new sense 
of postcolonial national identification — were exposed to the health advisories 
(Goh and Tan 2007). 

Given this long history, the control of language played an important role in 
Singapore's colonial/postcolonial identifications. Pierre Bourdieu (1982, 45), dis- 
cussing how French became the official language of France and its colonies, writes 
that the "official language is bound up with the state, both in its genesis and in its 
social use." For Eugene K. B. Tan (2007, 94), the language policies adopted by 
post-independence Singapore were “premised on particularistic ideas of culture 
vis-à-vis political governance and the economic imperative of achieving high eco- 
nomic growth rates." In other words, they fed into the national narrative of Singa- 
pore as a vulnerable state where its only resources are human beings - hence, 
people needed to be brought together through whatever means possible so that 
the nation could survive and thrive as an economic entity. To this end, the linguis- 
tic policies of Singapore, of which the Speak Mandarin Campaign is emblematic, 
left behind a large portion of Chinese Singaporeans as the nation was coerced to 
begin to imagine itself differently. The boy's American-accented Mandarin at the 
beginning of 3688 points towards another linguistic and cultural consequence of 
Singapore's deliberate positioning as a gateway between the West and the non- 
West in an increasingly globalised world. 

In 3688, Uncle Radio belongs to this early generation of post-independence 
Chinese Singaporeans who were encouraged (or forced) to take up Mandarin. 
Although he chiefly speaks in Mandarin throughout the film, as his dementia 
advances, he begins to speak other Chinese vernaculars too, forging a new kind 
of communication with the people around him and the radio culture he holds 
dear, in turn allowing the histories that were violently buried as the state at- 
tempted to forge a new postcolonial identity to come to the fore. In one of his 
wanderings around the housing estate, Uncle Radio enters the flat of a woman 
using a wheelchair, who is also coded as living with dementia, and they enter 
into a conversation about needing to fix their radio receivers so that they can 
listen to the Rediffusion programmes again (which, to both characters, are still 
on air). In this exchange, where both the past and present of Uncle Radio and 
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the woman coexist, the two people who live with dementia converse in Malay, 
Mandarin, Hokkien and Teochew, easily moving from one language to another 
with no hint of the linguistic hierarchy associated with these languages today. 


Figure 1: Uncle Radio and the woman conversing in multiple languages in 3688 (Tan, 2015). 


Language, as understood by Bliss Cua Lim (2009, 17), always betrays the hetero- 
geneity of time, where various “temporal rhythms, newness of becoming, and 
the experiences and emotions registered in the depths of the self, are all objecti- 
fied and made equivalent by language." In other words, for Lim, language is a 
scene of times and temporalities lost, where to be in the symbolic world is to 
lose access to the heterogeneity and discontinuities of time. From a different 
viewpoint, Chow suggests that language as discourse can be thought of *as an 
assemblage of discontinuous, lived experiences" or as a network composed of 
*the resonances, connotations, associations, and memories (voluntary or invol- 
untary) that, having been uttered and heard many times, cling to or hover around 
even the most simple individual speech acts" (2014, 53). As she puts it differently, 
language's “appearance at a particular moment in time - its condition of being 
found, so to speak - is often an index to a vast subterranean, even if as yet invisi- 
ble and inaudible, agglomerate of discourse relation" (56). That is to say, unlike 
Lim's view that (the appearance of) language always amounts to a sense of loss 
of plurality, Chow's argument is that language is always discontinuous and al- 
ways gesturing towards the multiplicity of times and temporalities. 
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For my purpose in this essay, I think there is much to be gained in using 
Chow's ideas to nuance Lim's notion of mistranslation in order to further my 
arguments about dementia and history. For Chow, language is always haunted 
by other temporalities, variously surfacing and highlighting the past(s) vis-à-vis 
the present, drawing parallels with Moglen's work on the horizontal model of 
psychoanalysis (as compared to Freud's vertical model of repression), where 
language can be understood as comprising "the discontinuous yet persistent 
threat of our identities, which are not integrated, which are not merely split, 
and which can neither be reduced to nor separated from the limitations and re- 
quirements of the body" (2008, 304). Seen from this angle, language, lost and 
found, is always a negotiation between homogeneity and heterogeneity. In the 
same way the blurred temporalities of the person living with dementia can be 
understood as a mistranslation that allows the past to surface in the present, 
language(s) used (or unused) by the person living with dementia becomes an 
index of the multiple temporalities that are coeval and is, too, a way in which 
multiple entangled transnational histories are brought to the fore. On the one 
hand, in 3688, the two characters living with dementia conversing about Redif- 
fusion in Malay, Mandarin, Hokkien and Teochew point towards Singapore's 
complicated colonial/postcolonial imaginations and policies and the ways the 
nation's linguistic transformation and legacy have been affected by the flows of 
other cultures into the island. On the other hand, the conversation also gestures 
towards how the ramifications of the island's cultural and linguistic landscape 
emanated to other nations and polities. 


3 Dementia and the entangled spectres 
of Singapore's (cinematic) past 


To elaborate on one way to understand the conversation between the two char- 
acters living with dementia as highlighting the historical flows of culture out of 
Singapore, I turn to an exploration of the history of Singapore and Singapore 
cinema in relation to world cinema. Singapore's local filmmaking culture is 
often separated into two seemingly separate periods: pre-1972 and post-1995 
(Millet 2006; Uhde and Uhde 2010; E. Lim 2018). In the 1920s and 1930s, two 
major film companies, Shaw Brothers and Cathay, set up shop in Singapore, 
bringing in various film expertise from Shanghai and India, exhibiting and dis- 
tributing films from across the world. In 1947, Shaw Brothers set up Malay Film 
Productions (MFP) and in 1953, the Cathay-Keris Film Organization was formed. 
The years between 1947 and 1972 are regularly described as Singapore cinema's 
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‘golden age’ since approximately 300 films were produced, of which about 
280 were made by the MFP and Cathay-Keris (Millet 2006, 67). Most of the 
films made before 1972, as Jan Uhde and Yvonne Ng Uhde (2010, 3) note, were 
made in the Malay language and "focused on Malay subjects, reflecting Malay 
history, autochthonous values, traditions, customs, costumes, and a unique 
and robust cultural identity." These films were in turn distributed to the wider 
region and beyond, fostering a certain kind of Malay imagination in the trans- 
national Malay Archipelago. 

In 1957, Run Run Shaw moved to Hong Kong from Singapore and, using the 
knowledge gained from his film work in Singapore, re-established the strug- 
gling Tianyi Film Company into Shaw Brothers, which became the biggest film 
company in Hong Kong. Likewise, Cathay, which was also producing films in 
Hong Kong, played an important part in helping set up the Golden Harvest stu- 
dio in Hong Kong in the early 1970s (Uhde and Uhde 2010, 11). In turn, both 
Shaw Brothers and Golden Harvest played an instrumental role in propelling 
the Hong Kong film industry to become one of the biggest in the world. Around 
the same period, Malay-language film production in Singapore started to de- 
cline from about 1963, when Singapore merged with Malaya. P. Ramlee, the pe- 
riod's most prolific actor and filmmaker, left Singapore for Kuala Lumpur in 
1964, and the distribution and exhibition profits of both the MFP and Cathay- 
Keris took a huge hit during the Konfrontasi. In 1967, the MFP closed, and Ca- 
thay-Keris soon followed suit in 1972. 

Filmmaking in Singapore underwent a notable lull from 1972 onwards, with 
only a few films made sporadically. It was with the production of Mee Pok Man 
(E. Khoo, 1995, Singapore) that the local filmmaking industry began to regain 
its momentum. Films made in Singapore after 1995, unlike during the golden 
age, were predominantly in Chinese languages (skewed towards Mandarin); in 
large part, this shift in linguistic focus is in tandem with Singapore's language 
policies as discussed, where the nation's official language, Malay, is not spoken 
by the majority of the people in the country. Consequently, the clear material 
differences between Singaporean cinema pre-1972 and post-1992 led to various 
critics (Berry and Farquhar 2006; O. Khoo 2006) thinking of these two periods 
as separate. 

As I have maintained throughout, I do not view the past and the present on 
a linear temporal continuum but, rather, as constantly coalescing and colliding; 
the past is at times less visible and at times more visible, and this essay is con- 
cerned with the ways in which the relationship with language of the person liv- 
ing with dementia might make the past more visible, where language, haunted 
and discontinuous, becomes a charged area in which multiple transnational 
historical pasts do surface. In 3688, the presence of Malay as articulated by the 
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person living with dementia becomes ап example іп which the film raises the 
spectres of Singapore and Singaporean cinema's past, and the ways in which 
the past is entangled with the histories across a world of cinemas. The scene 
between Uncle Radio and the wheelchair user begins with Uncle Radio stopping 
outside the gates of her flat. He momentarily stares into the house in silence 
before asking, in Hokkien, whether the woman wants to subscribe to Rediffu- 
sion. The film cuts to the reverse shot to show the woman looking back at Uncle 
Radio, happily exclaiming in Hokkien that she has waited for him for an eter- 
nity and expressing how glad she is that he is finally here. Swiftly, she switches 
to Malay and asks her domestic helper to open the gate to let Uncle Radio in, 
and they then proceed to converse in various other Chinese languages. 

From this quick exchange, before the film cuts to the reverse shot of the 
woman in the flat, Uncle Radio's facial expression lets out a tentative look of rec- 
ognition — he knows her and he does not know her - and her response in Hokkien 
is equally ambiguously familiar. At that moment, through their dementia, a kind 
of hesitancy is engendered as their respective pasts are highlighted through their 
performances of un/familiarity with each other, and the woman's immediate in- 
structions in Malay become layered with temporal negotiations where both char- 
acters' past experiences and linguistic competencies are brought to the fore: the 
use of Malay not by an ethnically Malay character but a Chinese character who 
lives with dementia begins to gesture towards a Singapore where the survival of 
Malay (and Malay-language Singaporean cinema in relation to world cinema) is 
acknowledged. The use of different national languages, through their haunted 
qualities, makes the uncanniness of temporal *mistranslation' as manifest in de- 
mentia (and dementia narratives) even more pronounced. 

As this analysis suggests, thinking more carefully about the multiple tem- 
poralities as experienced by the person living with dementia allows us to ac- 
knowledge the hesitancy and uncanniness of the coevality of past and present, 
as well as the multiple transnational histories of a postcolonial nation. Saér 
Maty Bà and Will Higbee (2012, 8), in their essay on de-Westernising film stud- 
ies, call for an approach that *is about an increasing connectivity within zones 
of contact always already threatening to overspill its contents (disruptions, dis- 
placements, de-homogenizations, muddy waters, and so on) into spaces beyond 
itself in an unpredictable fashion." In other words, to de-Westernise is to em- 
brace and produce mess, and I have approached this essay's arguments about 
dementia with a similar affinity. 

Dementia in/and cinema thus becomes not about issues of representation 
but, instead, about the ways different pasts might play a role and be made more 
prominent in the present. This, I suggest, requires an approach that is expan- 
sive rather than diminutive, an approach that sees the times and temporalities 
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of the world as entangled, as affecting and affected by multiple intersecting 
identifications. Two-thirds of the way into 3688, Uncle Radio sits at his desk fix- 
ing his radio as his daughter brings him a cup of water. As he fiddles with the 
equipment, she leans towards the radio and listens. She looks up at her father 
and exclaims that she can finally hear it, the Rediffusion programme that is no 
longer on air, and Uncle Radio leans towards the radio. Both father and daugh- 
ter listen intently before he announces that he, too, can hear the transmission 
despite the extremely low volume of the broadcast. Satisfied, Uncle Radio an- 
nounces that he has finally fixed the radio. Throughout the sequence, the radio 
is emphatically silent but, nonetheless, this silence - the seemingly absent - 
does not mean that Uncle Radio and his daughter cannot hear what is on air. In 
listening carefully and imaginatively, they perceive the presence of the past. 
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Raquel Medina 

Forgetting and Remembering in Post- 
dictatorial Argentina. Tiempo suspendido 
and the Ethics of Documentary Filmmaking 
Featuring People Living with Dementia 


In countries in which dictatorial and repressive regimes were followed by demo- 
cratic governments, what to remember and what to forget has been transformed 
into a master narrative with the conscious political aim of achieving the ‘recon- 
ciliation’ of the people. Spain and Argentina are two good examples of coun- 
tries in which these questions have been actively debated regardless of the 
existence (Argentina) or absence (Spain) of a truth and reconciliation commis- 
sion. Even when the atrocities of the repressive regimes were uncovered and ac- 
knowledged, exposing the erasure and silencing of those killed and missing 
remained and remains the focal point of the victims' families and supporters. 
Some victims’ families perceived ‘reconciliation’ as a way of overlooking for 
a second time the terrible experiences of the missing persons (Lvovich and Bis- 
quert 2008; Kriger and Guglielmo 2017). Therefore, voicing these experiences 
through the (re)construction and (re)telling of their (hi)stories before all traces 
of their past disappear is a common impulse for documentary filmmaking in 
these countries. The (re)telling and (re)construction of the past of the victims 
brings to the fore concepts such as, on the one hand, historical memory, remem- 
bering, collective and individual memory, and postmemory and, on the other 
hand, forgetting, memory loss and oblivion. 

Alzheimer's disease, one of the most common forms of dementia, has been 
categorised as an epidemic by several international associations (e.g. Alzheimer's 
Disease International), and, as Lucy Burke (2015, 24) argues, it operates “ас a 
form of cultural production in its own right." Forgetting and silence are two 
symptoms central to the experience of Alzheimer's, a disease whose name has 
been used in countries like Spain as metaphor to express collective historical for- 
getting (Medina 2013). Thus, forgetting the past in the era of Alzheimer's disease 
offers symbolic equivalence between collective/social memory and the experi- 
ence of individual/personal memory, historical and subjective memory, and the 
need for postmemory. It is not surprising, then, that the trope of dementia as for- 
getting has increasingly emerged as a way to talk about both historical and sub- 
jective memories in cultural texts from countries in which repressive regimes 


8 Open Access. © 2022 Raquel Medina, published by De Gruyter. [(с) ТҮ ТЕТ This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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were followed by democratic ones.’ Many of these documentary films have as 
their focal point or main characters people living with dementia because their old 
age and the nature of the disease bring to the fore the impending disappearance 
of the last living memories of traumatic events. However, this may be perceived 
as problematic, as it might make them vulnerable by displaying their traumatic ex- 
perience or by exposing them to potentially unempathetic gazes. They are already 
vulnerable in social settings due to the disease; their vulnerability can be further 
increased in situations in which the filmmaker exerts their narrative power with 
the purpose of reconstructing a past that it is no longer remembered by the person 
living with dementia. The protagonists with dementia in most of these documenta- 
ries are parents or grandparents of the filmmakers, and they all suffered violence 
and were exposed to traumatic experiences during wars and dictatorships. There- 
fore, investigating the ethical or moral boundaries of producing documentary films 
with people with dementia will shed light on the ethics of representing collective/ 
national and individual trauma. 

This essay aims to analyse the ethics of representation in Tiempo suspen- 
dido by Natalia Bruschtein, a documentary film in which she interviews her 
grandmother Laura Bonaparte, famous for being one of the co-founders of the 
movement Madres de la Plaza de Mayo (Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo), who is 
living with dementia. First, it contextualises Tiempo suspendido within current 
discussions around documentary film and its subgenres. Second, it studies the 
position that the filmmaker, the subject and the viewer take up in relation to the 
specific story told and to the processes of representation and identity construc- 
tion. Third, Tiempo suspendido is analysed to unveil the different ways the viewer 
is required to understand the life of Laura Bonaparte and her identity, a subject 
that is at once national and personal. The use of photographs, public speeches 
and TV footage is examined alongside the interviews with the filmmaker's grand- 
mother to show the mechanisms employed to construct a chronological concept 
of time that is nevertheless fragmented and full of gaps. Therefore, issues linked 
to the function of the different gazes in the documentary film are at the centre of 
attention. Finally, the focus of the discussion is a specific sequence as well as the 
editing of the film as a whole, with the goal of addressing the following questions: 
Can the triggering of memories related to a traumatic experience in a person living 
with dementia be justified when it serves to preserve the past or recover our own 
sense of identity as descendants? To what extent is it ethical to employ people 


1 This is the case in several Spanish documentary films: Nedar, by Subirana (2008); Bucarest: 
La memoria perduda, by Solé (2008); and Cartas a María, by García Ribot (2014). 
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living with dementia in film to illustrate ‘cultural forgetting’? In this regard, issues 
such as voyeurism, vulnerability and consent will be discussed. 


1 Documentary film and the post-dictatorship 
generation in Argentina 


At the beginning of the twenty-first century, artistic expressions of the children 
of those who 'disappeared' during Argentina's military dictatorship (1976-1983) 
flourished. Even though these artists were not yet born or were too young to 
remember when their parents or family members disappeared, their work re- 
veals the extent of the traumatic consequences of the atrocities committed by 
the military dictatorship on the present of personal and collective identity (Ma- 
guire 2017, 2). Autofictional narratives, testimonies, fictional and documentary 
films and plays are some of the forms these artistic expressions take in explor- 
ing intergenerational trauma. Since 2005, films and documentaries in which de- 
mentia is employed as a metaphor to explore either issues related to national 
identity, questions of gender in patriarchal societies or matters of historical 
memory have burgeoned across cultures (Medina 2018). In Argentina, Chile and 
Spain, to name just three countries, there have been many recent documentary 
films which attempt to recover the lost memories of people who were powerfully 
affected by traumatic events and the legacy of an oppressive regime and who 
today live with dementia. The concurrence between the increasing number of 
people living with dementia and the materialisation of a new type of documen- 
tary around the politics of memory seems to have influenced the manner in 
which dealing with the past and the obligation to remember it are understood. 
The horrors of the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939) and the subsequent Franco dic- 
tatorship (1939-1975), the Holocaust (1941-1945), la Dictadura Cívico-Eclesiástica- 
Militar in Argentina (1976-1983) and Pinochet's dictatorship in Chile (1973-1980) 
have been the subject of cultural texts and discussions linked, in one way or an- 
other, to ‘dementia.’ On the one hand, ‘dementia’ has been used as a medical ex- 
cuse by defendants to avoid prosecution for crimes against humanity; on the 
other hand, it has been used to highlight the continuous and systematic for- 
getting of the historical past in the name of reconciliation. In many of these films 
the filmmaker is not only the narrator but also the child or grandchild of the per- 
son living with dementia who is at the centre of the film. Consequently, the jour- 
ney charted in each is a journey of self-discovery and a quest for identity for the 
filmmaker. 
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These films belong to what has been termed “performative documentary" 
(Bruzzi 2006), a genre which has been greatly influenced by the performativity of 
reality television and cinematic documentaries. The spectator of such a film real- 
ises that it is a negotiation between reality on the one hand and image, interpreta- 
tion and bias on the other (Bruzzi 2006, 5-7). Similarly, Villarmea Álvarez (2014) 
notes that these documentaries combine visual materials from different sources, 
such as private home movies, archival footage and imaginary re-enactments, to 
covey “a 'subjective truth’ that reveals the filmmaker's perception of historical 
events." Lastly, Jordana Blejmar (2016) notes that some subjective documentary 
films produced by the second generation have in common what Dubois (1995) 
called *mise-en-film"; that is, they exploit the fact that the ultimate understanding 
of the nature of a photograph depends on its interplay/contrast with other visual 
language.’ Overall, it is the performative and autobiographical dimensions of the 
new documentaries that make them function as allegories of the filmmakers' gen- 
erational attitudes, country or time. This also applies to Tiempo suspendido.’ 

Laura Bonaparte was an Argentinian psychologist and human rights activist 
whose ex-husband as well as three of her children disappeared during the years 
1976-1983. After having spent nine years exiled in Mexico, Bonaparte returned to 
Argentina in 1985 and, in 1986, co-founded the new strand of the Mothers of Plaza 
de Mayo, an organisation that fought to preserve the memory of the 30,000 desa- 
parecidos — the disappeared - and aimed to bring the perpetrators to justice. In 
Tiempo suspendido (2015), Natalia Bruschtein presents a series of personal en- 
counters with Laura Bonaparte, her grandmother, as well as Bonaparte's daily 
routine in the nursing home in which she resides. As Bruschtein has explained 
(Ranzan 2015), she started working on Tiempo suspendido in 2011, once her grand- 
mother started experiencing memory loss. The filmmaker travelled to Argentina to 
learn more about Bonaparte's public and activist role by doing archival work and 
by interviewing her. According to Bruschtein, when the shooting of the documen- 
tary started, Bonaparte had already stopped recognising her, yet some kind of 'af- 
fective' connection remained, Bruschtein claimed, and therefore Bonaparte felt at 
ease with her during the filming.“ 


2 The 'second generation' is an expression used in countries such as Argentina to refer to the 
children of the desaparecidos. 

3 The generational distance between postmemory, memory and history shapes this type of 
documentary film. Hirsch's (1997) concept of postmemory and Landsberg's (2004) of prosthetic 
memory explain the kind of recollection of past events deployed in subjective documentaries. 
^ I sent an extensive questionnaire to Bruschtein, who kindly answered my questions at 
length. The translations of her responses are all mine. 
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Bruschtein did not deliberately intend to use dementia as a metaphor about 
remembering a national past, but the stress placed on Bonaparte's human rights 
activism clearly brings to the fore her important social and political role in repre- 
senting the political claims of those tortured and killed during the ‘Dirty War.’ 
The image of the activist who fought against oblivion and her more personal role 
as a woman who lost four family members are then unified in Tiempo suspendido. 
The documentary's structure reinforces these two sides in the figure of Bona- 
parte, as well as the granddaughter's quest: according to Bruschtein, she was try- 
ing “to recover the last thing that remains of a woman I have always admired and 
I think that it is fair that she is the one who remains in the memory of the viewer" 
(Medina 2019). The structure, then, presents a conception of time and temporality 
that positions the past as something reduced to physical traces – photographs, 
interviews, speeches, home films, TV images, official documents - in a present in 
which time has ceased to be chronological because of dementia. It is thus sus- 
pended. The granddaughter/filmmaker performs a threefold role, that of the his- 
torian who undertakes archival work and oral interviews to commemorate the 
public past of Bonaparte; that of the biographer of her grandmother's private 
past; and finally, that of autobiographer, since ultimately the quest is that of her 
own identity through the unveiling of her grandmother's personal past. In other 
words, the documentary's construction of layers of interactions and meanings al- 
lows the materialisation of the overall allegory of the filmmaker's generation, 
country and time: recovering a personal and collective/national traumatic past 
which is being forgotten but which still greatly affects the identity of many. As 
Susannah Radstone and Bill Schwarz (2010, 3) have stressed, in “collectively expe- 
rienced catastrophes |. . .] the medium of memory has seemed to offer the possibil- 
ity not only that an element of selfhood can be reconstituted, but also that a 
public, political language can be fashioned in which these experiences, and others 
like them, can be communicated to others." 


2 Tiempo suspendido's layers of memory 
and the concept of time 


Time in Tiempo suspendido is structured and constructed around three techni- 
ques which correspond to three chronological times: before the 'Dirty War,' 
after the ‘Dirty War and the time of filming and narrating. These three times are 
separated by many years, thus introducing not only the fragmentation of time 
but also the fragmented nature of the past and its effects on the physical and 
cognitive aspects of an individual. In addition, these three times are presented 
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on screen in three different ways but always in the same diachronic sequence: 
the family pictures before the ‘Dirty War’; TV footage, speeches, interviews and 
writings by Bonaparte during her years of political activism against the atroci- 
ties committed; and the present time of the narration in which the granddaugh- 
ter interviews her grandmother. Noticeably, by assigning a different narrative 
medium to each moment in time and by arranging and editing them with the 
same structure, Bruschtein offers to the viewer multiple dimensions of time and 
memory. 

The film itself is, as the title implies, a clear manifestation of the suspension 
of time as both interrupted/frozen and removed. In addition, the constant use 
of still images / photographs reminds us of Sontag's (1977, 5) thought that a 
*photograph passes for incontrovertible proof that a given thing happened. The 
picture may distort; but there is always a presumption that something exists, or 
did exist, which is what's in the picture." Photographs are ghostly presences of 
a past that no longer exists (Barthes 2000). For instance, the film encapsulates 
four notions of time which all depend on the character they are linked to, the 
person forgetting it or the person who wants to recover it: chronological time, 
the nostalgic notion of a former time, contrast between past and present, and 
time as a narrative construction. These four dimensions of time use images to 
reconstruct the common past. The still images of the time before the traumatic 
experience are followed by the moving images of Bonaparte's activist period, 
but both are contained within the overarching framework of the interviews and 
readings at the library in the present time of the narration. Still and moving im- 
ages gain full personal meaning only if looked at by Bonaparte and the film- 
maker; while public meaning is reached only by the viewer's gaze. In regard to 
the four dimensions of time, first, chronology is still present but it is full of 
gaps; for instance, most of those depicted in the photographs have been dead 
for many years and are also now disappearing from Bonaparte's memory; the 
present is full of absences, and absences shape the present. Second, the se- 
quential use of photographs in storytelling develops a nostalgic notion of time 
which brings the impossibility of recuperation to the fore. Third, the contrast 
between Bonaparte's past and present is accentuated by the director's focus on 
her grandmother's declining cognitive and physical abilities. Finally, whereas 
the photographs, documents, speeches and TV footage serve the purpose of 
writing up the personal and public biography of Bonaparte as a counterpart to 
her memory loss, the interviews in which the granddaughter constantly corrects 
her grandmother's memories become the vehicle for forming Bruschtein's own 
identity/autobiography. 
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3 Gazing at Laura Bonaparte 


The film starts and ends at the National Library in Buenos Aires, thus emphasis- 
ing the circularity of the story and the archives as the location in which memory 
is safely stored. This circularity highlights the fragility of human memory, that 
of the ill and ageing Laura Bonaparte in the present case, in contrast to the last- 
ing memories archived in the library. Through the camera lens, the viewer is 
prompted to look at the past and present represented by the historical and per- 
sonal figure of Bonaparte. However, the gaze of the viewer is always filtered 
through that of Bruschtein: the filmmaker reads documents, looks at pictures, 
interviews relatives and her grandmother; that is, she owns the authority of vi- 
sual, oral and written discourse with which to present the fragility of human 
memory. Even though Bruschtein claims that this is not a film about her own 
identity, the filmmaker points out that in the case of Tiempo suspendido there 
were situations and issues that moved her emotionally. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to stress that this emotional involvement at the autobiographical level in- 
fluences both Bruschtein's and the audience's gazes. АП the visual and written 
texts presented are mediated by the camera in the first instance, and then by 
Bruschtein's gaze at the camera, thus prompting the viewer to watch the film 
and assess the facts through her eyes. 

Tiempo suspendido is shot over the span of three years in which Bonaparte 
and Bruschtein meet in different locations: the nursing home and family spaces. 
Bonaparte's dementia progression is reinforced not only by the time constric- 
tions of the film but also by structuring the documentary as a sequence of the 
constant chronological contrasts of Bonaparte's life: the before of the disappear- 
ance of her family members; the time of her human rights activism against the 
atrocities committed in Argentina; and the Bonaparte at the time of the narration. 
The diachronicity of the film results from putting together synchronic moments 
that always follow the same pattern: before, after and now. The constant repeti- 
tion of this pattern generates a strong contrast between the before and the now of 
Bonaparte that accentuates the void of her present. The focus of the camera on 
her memory loss and her bodily decay bolsters the notion of ageing and dementia 
as decline and loss of selfhood, and it also presents a nostalgic perception of the 
past (Swinnen 2013). The paradox created by bringing together in just one se- 
quence conflicting meanings/conditions between the present of the filmmaker and 
Bonaparte, the photographic documents viewed by the filmmaker and audience, 
and the past writings of Bonaparte read by her granddaughter through voice-over, 
reinforces Bonaparte's experience of loss and grief in the past and Bruschtein's 
feelings of loss and grief in the present: *As we parents grow old, our children blos- 
som" (00.02.44), the voice-over claims, while a picture of Bonaparte, her husband 
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and their four young children on a beach occupies the totality of the frame for sev- 
eral seconds. The viewer is already aware of both the tragic events surrounding Bo- 
naparte's life and her active role in demanding the truth about those disappeared; 
thus, it is the contrast offered on screen between Bonaparte as a public figure in 
the past and Bonaparte in the present of the nursing home that is accentuated. The 
opening shots that introduce Bonaparte at the time of the narration focus on her 
grey hair, wrinkled face and shaky, thin hands as well as on her inability to mark a 
number on her bingo card, using extreme close-up shots. The length of the shots 
gives the viewer the opportunity to look at this old woman for quite some time, 
with the camera concentrating on her aged body and vacant expression. 

The space in which Bonaparte lives is presented in this introductory sequence 
as highly medicalised by opening the close-up and extreme close-up shots to a 
long shot in which a nurse and other older women in wheelchairs surround Bona- 
parte. This medicalisation is further strengthened in the following sequence which 
shows Bonaparte in her bed at the nursing home being woken up and served 
breakfast by a nurse. In contrast to a later scene, this scene shows in a sequence of 
close-ups of her face and wrinkled hands a joyful Bonaparte talking about her 
happy childhood. The viewer is placed in the position of the camera, thus not only 
bringing them into the room as if they were there with Bonaparte, but also as voy- 
eurs who will watch the daily routine of this woman, her encounters with family 
members, her exchanges with her granddaughter and the progression of her dis- 
ease. The viewer is constantly prompted to emotionally respond to what is shown. 
For example, in several instances there is a time discrepancy between pictures and 
memories recalled which underscores the disordered chronology of time in Bona- 
parte's memory. In some of these instances, Bonaparte remains cheerful and jokes 
about her poor memory. Her sense of humour serves as an empathic magnet for 
the viewer, who is this way predisposed to an emotional connection with the sub- 
ject of their gaze. 

It is precisely this empathy towards the subject that makes the scene that I 
will move on to analyse so shocking. It is the first time that grandmother and 
granddaughter are shown together on screen. The sequence alternates frames 
in which photographs occupy the full screen with close-up shots of Bonaparte 
and Bruschtein looking at photographs and talking about them, as well as me- 
dium shots that frame both women sitting at a table full of photographs. Each 
type of shot has a specific communicative function: photographs filling the 
screen function as both a means to talk about a past which no longer exists 
(Barthes 2000) and a way of making the viewer feel that they are in fact looking 
at the pictures as if they were inside the film; close-up shots that alternate pho- 
tographs and the two people looking at them communicate to the viewer at the 
emotional level, immersing them in the action taking place and bringing them 
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closer to both characters; and finally the medium shots push the viewer back out 
of the scene to emotionally distance them from what is about to happen with the 
intention of assigning them the role of witness. This movement from emotional 
involvement to distance ultimately transforms the viewer into a voyeur, gazing at 
the moment in which a traumatic event is recalled and in which they cannot in- 
tervene (Sontag 1977). The subject has become the object of knowledge in this 
precise moment, thus erasing the emotional bond between the filmmaker and 
her object of knowledge as previously established. This encounter between the 
subject and the filmmaker does not give access to subjectivity or to an ethical re- 
lation (Levinas 1993). 

It is made clear in this sequence that Bonaparte is unable to put together 
names and faces in the photographs. Despite this, she keeps her sense of humour 
and remains cheerful until Bruschtein shows her a picture with three people and 
tells her grandmother that she “һай kept this one for a long time because it is of 
your three missing children" (00.11:00-00.11:05). Bonaparte (Figure 1) suddenly 
remembers, and her face shows clear signs of surprise and distress. Bruschtein 
admits that she struggled emotionally with Bonaparte's reaction: “Тһе moment 
that remained in the film is a moment that for me was also very strong, because 
at that moment I wasn't the director, but the granddaughter feeling a lot of pain 
because she did not remember her own children, my father" (Medina 2019). Not- 
withstanding Bruschtein's emotional involvement, the sequence withholds her re- 
action from the viewer. This is precisely the moment in which Bonaparte in fact 
remembers her traumatic experience. As a result, the viewer, who already is aware 
of Bonaparte's memory loss, is positioned to watch her traumatised reaction. The 
whole sequence focuses on Bonaparte's private life, not on her public profile, thus 
making the viewer empathise with her at the personal/emotional level. Likewise, 
once the identification with Bonaparte is established and her vulnerability is 
brought to the fore, the scene becomes difficult to watch. Immediately after, the 
viewer is forced to move away from the scene to the position of the voyeur, which 
does not allow them to protect the vulnerable subject but just to observe. 


Figure 1: The viewer as voyeur: Watching Bonaparte's reaction to the photograph. 
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Time after time viewers are impelled to witness this painful recollection of 
the past. Moreover, what the film makes visible as well through this insistence on 
making Bonaparte remember is that memory loss is presented as a loss of self- 
hood. The constant questioning by Bruschtein that Bonaparte has to undergo 
throughout the documentary makes memory the key factor in personhood, thus 
reinforcing the idea commonly found in hegemonic social and cultural discourses 
that the mind constitutes the base of personhood. Bruschtein, in her attempt to 
document the paradoxical nature of memory personified in the private and public 
figure of Bonaparte, places memory as the key factor of being, thus dispossessing 
her grandmother of personhood. For instance, just after this sequence the film 
moves from the shot of Bruschtein's hand holding the same photograph to foot- 
age in slow motion of her during her years as a human rights activist. If taken 
together, these two mirroring scenes present what is absent: individual memory. 
Hence, memory is charged from this point onwards as a marker for personhood 
and identity. 

The Cartesian body/mind dualism has linked identity to the mind. Demen- 
tia's cognitive impairment would then mean that an individual with dementia 
is no longer a person (Brody 2003). From this perspective, the loss of memory 
implies a loss of reasoning and of the ability to communicate through language, 
which would reduce the subject's capacity to have meaningful social interac- 
tions (Cohen and Eisdorfer 1986).° Tiempo suspendido presents a person living 
with dementia who interacts with family members and caregivers inside and 
outside the nursing home. However, these interactions always seek to make Bo- 
naparte remember the past by questioning her or emphasise her memory loss. 
Not surprisingly then, memory loss and questions about her missing children are 
presented in an almost identical manner throughout the film. For example, in 
00.33.10 she is asked by Bruschtein if she remembers why she left Argentina to 
live in Mexico, to which Bonaparte responds: *No, I don't remember." A close-up 
shot then emphasises Bonaparte's vacant expression, confirming her answer as 
truthful (Figure 2). 

One hour into the film, Bonaparte asks Bruschtein, “Victor did not go missing, 
did he?," thus accentuating once more Bonaparte's memory loss and suffering. 
Yet again, and with a close-up shot, the viewer witnesses shock (Figure 3) and 
pain on Bonaparte's face. This is followed by Bonaparte's words, *Well, memory, 
after all, is not a bad thing to lose" and her evaluation of life as an adventure. The 


5 A radically different perspective is offered by those who consider the important role social 
interactions have in preserving a sense of selfhood in people with dementia (Kitwood 1993; 
Sabat and Harré 1992). 
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Figure 2: A close-up shot confirming Bonaparte’s gaps in memory. 


Figure 3: “Well, memory, after all, is not a bad thing to lose”. 


words of the 86-year-old Bonaparte are immediately eclipsed by an excerpt from 
her earlier writings, read by Bruschtein: “When I die, my missing children will die 
with me, as will the memory of their birth and their upbringing; and that is a 
great sorrow” (1:02:31-1:02:39). 

The audience is confronted by the paradoxical nature of memory when de- 
mentia meets history and politics. As much as Bruschtein could be searching for 
personal memories of her father? or aiming to preserve the experience of her 
grandmother as a public and private figure, the way in which these truths are 
presented on screen is solely linked to Bonaparte as a public figure. That is, since 
personal memories are absent, the memories presented correspond to her public 
profile as a human rights activist. This constant conflict offered on screen be- 
tween the past active and coherent public figure and the present cognitively im- 
paired private subject makes the viewer focus on memory loss as the loss of 
communicative memory (Assmann 2008): autobiographical memories which can 


6 Recovering memories about her father was the main purpose of Bruschtein's film Encon- 
trando a Víctor (2005). 
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no longer be communicated and their transformation, in the case of a public fig- 
ure, into cultural memories. 


4 Working on screen with people living 
with dementia - a question of ethics 


The sequences just analysed bring out some crucial issues in working with people 
with dementia. Recovering the past from people living with dementia can make 
them even more vulnerable as they relive their traumatic experience. There have 
been plenty of scholarly discussions around the ethics of documentary film and 
ethical responsibilities of filmmakers (Katz and Katz 1988; Aibel 2003; Butchard 
2006; Maccarone 2010; Nash 2011). Among the most important are issues, consent, 
disclosure and motive. When dealing with autobiographical documentary films, 
the intimacy permeating these films makes it difficult to ponder whether in certain 
circumstances the filmmaker is pushing ethical boundaries (Katz and Katz 1988; 
Swinnen 2013). Bruschtein, in this sense, recognises in her interview with me that 
intimacy and familiarity made things easier. Likewise, she acknowledges that she 
sought permission from her uncle, the only surviving son, and cousins before she 
started filming. Bruschtein explains that shooting with her grandmother was sim- 
ple, and Bonaparte was very happy (Medina 2019). 

Regardless of whether consent was obtained or the motive disclosed to Bo- 
naparte before or during the filmmaking process, Bonaparte is pressed to invol- 
untarily reexperience a traumatic event, thus causing her harm, even if only 
momentarily. The structure of all the sequences in which she is shown photo- 
graphs of her missing children stresses Bonaparte's memory loss. However, in- 
stead of stopping her push to remember, Bruschtein not only corrects her in all 
instances by naming those in the picture but also tells her that they all went 
missing. Consequently, there is clear evidence of harm that is repetitious in na- 
ture and is indeed enabled by the intimacy between them. That is, one would 
expect intimacy to prevent harm instead of facilitating it and to emphasise the 
positive elements of both dementia and ageing instead of its deficits. However, 
in the film, Bonaparte's vulnerability is openly displayed and results in charg- 
ing her, as I see it, with the weight of forgetting both the individual and collec- 
tive past. The viewer's admiration for the public figure evolves to compassion 
and sadness but additionally evacuates the private Bonaparte of personhood. 
Early in the film the focus turns out to be the present decline of the public figure 
of Bonaparte. Even if Bruschtein never intended this to be the case, the 
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continuous contrasts displayed on screen between her past and the present re- 
alities inevitably foreground her physical and cognitive impairment. 

Ageing and dementia are presented unquestionably as decline. On the one 
hand, Bonaparte's memory loss means that Bruschtein's quest is still incom- 
plete at the end of the film as her efforts to recover memories about her father 
fail. On the other hand, the absence of memory forces the camera to shift to pre- 
senting Bonaparte's body, mainly hands and face, in close-up shots that cap- 
ture in detail her aged body (Figure 4) in persistent contrast to her younger one. 
Bonaparte's aged body converts her into a ‘living’ photograph, present but un- 
able to provide information beyond her own image. The reification of the body 
is stressed by the similarity between the wrinkled and veined hands and the 
patterns of the bed cover, whereas the shaking hands hidden under the table 
function as signs of ageing as illness and decline towards death. Like photo- 
graphs, Bonaparte's body is presented as the site where time is suspended, or 
in Barthes's (2000) terms, the space in which to gaze at the return of the dead." 


Figure 4: The camera's focus on Bonaparte's aged body. 


5 Conclusion 


The three layers of memory illustrate its fragmented and synchronic quality and 
thus reinforce the suspension of time. If time is understood as movement from 
the past to the present towards a future, in the film time is suspended in two 
Ways: first, time is static; and second, time has ceased to be time. In both cases 
what results is the absence of a future. The contrast between past and present 
creates a nostalgic perception of the past and accentuates the present as painful 
and full of silences. However, in Tiempo suspendido the person living with de- 
mentia is not someone whose past needs to be recovered because it is unknown. 
We know everything there is to know about Laura Bonaparte as a public and 


7 Derrida's (2006) notion of spectre could be employed here as analytical tool as well. 
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activist figure, and recovering the past of Víctor Bruschtein was already the 
focus of Encontrando a Víctor. Additionally, in Tiempo suspendido the person 
living with dementia is placed on screen as a site of memory, and on her rests 
all the weight of family and national memory. 

The viewer is positioned to gaze at Bonaparte from different angles and spaces 
with the intention of emotionally communicating the paradoxical nature of mem- 
ory. However, the viewer's intended voyeurism when situated outside the story is 
in fact reversed by the distress that Bruschtein causes to both her grandmother and 
the viewer when revealing the death of Bonaparte's children. It is not an act of for- 
getting that the viewer witnesses but the pain of a particularly vulnerable person 
remembering a traumatic event. Even if completely unintentionally, the centrality 
of this vulnerability and harm dominates the documentary film and unquestion- 
ably raises issues around pushing ethical boundaries when people living with de- 
mentia are placed in front of the camera. Finally, the conception of selfhood as the 
dualism of body/mind and the suspension of time associated with Bonaparte's 
aged body transforms Bonaparte into a ‘living’ photograph unable to provide infor- 
mation beyond her own image. 
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